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N an article “BANKERS WHo LIVE IN GLass Houses . 
to appear in the July number, a bank official who has had 
ample opportunity to study the intimate workings of many 
large banks in this country says: “Only now when dull busi- 

ness and low interest rates affect his earnings and force him to a 
little self examination, is the banker beginning to correct situations 
in his own business and organization that he would not tolerate for 
a moment in the set-up of his borrowing customers. The banker 
insists on high grade management in borrowing organizations; that 
they be neither under nor over-manned. And yet look at the list 
of officials of many of our large banks, especially those that have 
acquired size by mergers. Many of the officers and directors are 
still there because there wasn’t anyone frank enough to tell them 
that the official family must be reduced to a workable functioning 
body.” 


“Witt Evrore Pay Her Dests?” by Grorce P. AvuLD, for- 
mer accountant-general of the Reparation Commission, will appear 
in the July number. Mr. Auld says: “Naturally, by our loans we 
are building up the productive strength of our competitors. But 
shall we be frightened by our own prosperity? If we wish to trade 
and prosper today we cannot help benefiting Europe by the rich 
and fertile overflow of our surplus, even if we would. And if, as 
a nation, we would prevent it if we could, we should be guilty of 
the twin stupidities of failing to recognize Europe as more of a 
customer than a competitor and of failing to understand that the 
healthy activity even of a competitor builds wider markets every- 
where for all.” Mr. Auld is associated with the firm of Haskins 
and Sells, international accountants, New York. He is author of 
“The Dawes Plan and the New Economics.” 


“Every day advertisements can be seen in newspapers and mag- 
azines which probably meant something specific to the writer, but 
which do not necessarily mean the same thing to the reader,” says 
Harry B. Winsor, in his article “WHat Do Trust ADVERTISE- 
MENTS Do?” to appear in the July number. “In my opinion, how- 


{Continued on page xIv} 
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ever,” continues the author, “after having studied several hundred 
advertisements published by banks throughout the United States 
featuring various trust subjects, the majority appeal to some funda- 
mental emotion in the makeup of the human being in such a way as 
to cause at least a desire for definite action in the direction sug- 
gested.” Mr. Winsor has specialized in financial advertising for 
a number of years, and is well known in the financial advertising 
field. 


“Every bank,” says W. R. MorenouvsgE, in his article “THE 
UNAPPRECIATIVE DeEposiror” to appear in the July issue, “has de- 
positors whom it has helped over threatening financial crises, but 
whose appreciation for the assistance rendered sank only skin deep, 
for no sooner were they on their feet financially than they were de- 
manding special favors such as low interest rates on the grounds 
that they can now get lower rates elsewhere. Certain depositors of 
this type even threaten to transfer their accounts to another bank 
if their demands are not granted. The fact that their bank came 
to their rescue at a time when they were threatened with failure ap- 
parently is a closed incident in their lives.” This is the fifth of a 
series of short articles written by Mr. Morehouse for THE BANKERS 
MaGaZINE about various kinds of bank depositors, their influence on 
bank growth and how to handle them. The author is vice-president 
of the Security Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


In his article “Hanpiine Securities 1x Trust Estates” 
which will appear in the July number, A. F. Young says: “In every 
trust organization, however small, there must be at least one 
security analyst chosen because he is ‘security minded,’ thinks and 
lives securities, and takes delight in studying market conditions, 
financial statements, and kindred matters by which nine out of ten 
men are only bored. Around this specialist will be built a machine 
and a process through which every security must pass, regularly 
and certainly.” Mr. Young is vice-president Guardian Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Many a bank official has despaired of the possibilities of get- 
ting an effective display in a space not much larger than the top of 
an average office desk,” says Ernest A. DENcH, window display 
authority, in his article “Maxine Bank DispLays INTERESTING IN 
THE SUMMER” which will appear in the July number. “And yet,” 
continues the author, “banks have become leading exponents of the 
miniature window display.” In this article Mr. Dench gives a 
number of practical and helpful suggestions for effective limited 
space displays for use during the summer months. 
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Editorial Comment 


THE AMERICAN PEACE ADVENTURE 


Secretary Kellogg have attracted 
attention comparable to that called 
forth by the League of Nations Cove- 
nant and the Locarno Pact. Mr. Kel- 
logg’s suggestion is a marked step in ad- 
vance of these famous agreements. They 
contemplate war under certain contin- 
gencies, while the American Secretary 
of State would put war aside altogether. 
In the proposed treaty, submitted by 
the United States to France, Great 
Britain, Germany, Italy and Japan, are 
the following provisions: 


Ts proposals for peace made by 


“ArTICLE I. The high contracting 
parties solemnly declare, in the name of 
their respective peoples, that they con- 
demn recourse to war for the solution 
of international controversies and re- 
nounce it as an instrument of national 
policy in their relations with one an- 
other. 

“ARTICLE II. The high contracting 
parties agree that the settlement or solu- 
tion of all disputes or conflicts of what- 
ever nature or of whatever origin they 
may be, which may arise among them, 
shall never be sought except by pacific 
means.” 

Article III relates to the details of 
ratification, and further states that the 
treaty shall “remain open as long as may 
be necessary for adherence by all the 
other powers of the world.” 


In substance, the treaty substitutes 
peaceful means in place of war in the 
settlement of international controversies, 
and is open to universal acceptance. 

In order to get a proper understanding 
of the development of this movement for 
peace, it will be necessary to quote at 
some length from a letter sent with the 


proposed treaty to Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, British Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, by Alanson B. Houghton, 
the American Ambassador at London: 


“Sir: As you are aware, there has 
recently been exchanged between the 
governments of France and the United 
States a series of notes dealing with the 
question of a possible international re- 
nunciation of war. The views of the 
two governments have been clearly set 
forth in the correspondence between the 
two. 

“The Government of the United 
States, as stated in its note of February 
27, 1928, desires to see the institution of 
war abolished and stands ready to con- 
clude with the French, British, German, 
Italian and Japanese governments a single 
multilateral treaty, open to subsequent 
adherence by any and all other govern- 
ments, binding the parties thereto not to 
resort to war with one another. 

“The government of the French Re- 
public, while no less eager to promote 
the cause of world peace and to co 
operate with other nations in any prac- 
tical movement toward that end, has 
pointed out certain considerations which, 
in its opinion, must be borne in mind by 
those powers which are members of the 
League of Nations, parties to the Treaties 
of Locarno, parties to other treaties guar- 
anteeing neutrality. My Government 
has not conceded that such considera- 
tions necessitate any modifications of its 
proposal for a multilateral treaty and is 
of the opinion that every nation in the 


‘world can, with a proper regard for its 


own interests, as well as for the interests 
of the entire family of nations, join in 
such a treaty. It believes, moreover, that 
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the execution by France, Great Britain, 
Germany, Italy, Japan and the United 
States of a treaty solemnly renouncing 
war in favor of the pacific settlement of 
international controversies would have 
tremendous moral effect and ultimately 
lead to the adherence of all the other 
countries of the world. 

“The discussions which have taken 
place between France and the United 
States have thus reached a point where 
it seems essential, if ultimate success is 
to be attained, that the British, German, 
Italian and Japanese governments should 
each have an opportunity formally to de- 
cide to what extent, if any, its existing 
commitments constitute a bar to its par- 
ticipation with the United States in an 
unqualified renunciation of war.” 


France has offered counter proposals 
to Mr. Kellogg’ plan, in the form follow- 
ing: 


“ARTICLE I. The high contracting 
parties, without prejudice to their right 
of legitimate defence within the scope of 
existing treaties, especially when these 
define the violation of certain of their 
articles as a hostile act, solemnly declare 
that they condemn recourse to war and 
renounce it as an instrument of national 
policy, that is to say, as the instrument 
of any personal, spontaneous, and inde- 
pendent political action which they may 
initiate and not as that of an action into 
which they may be drawn by the appli- 
cation of a treaty, such as the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, or any other 
treaty registered by the League of 
Nations. They undertake in these terms 
not to indulge in any attack or invasion 
against one another. 

“ARTICLE II. The settlement or solu- 
tion of disputes or conflicts of any nature 
or origin whatever which may arise be- 
tween the high contracting parties or 
between any two of them shall never be 
sought on either side except by peaceful 
means. 

“ARTICLE III. In case one of the 
high contracting parties should violate 
the present treaty, the other contract- 
ing powers shall be completely set free, 


as regards that party, from the en- 
gagements of this treaty. 
“ARTICLE IV. The provisions of the 
present treaty shall not modify any of 
the obligations imposed upon the con- 
tracting powers by the international 
agreements to which they are parties.” 


There is another difference between 
the French and American proposals 
which may be pointed out at this time. 

American— The present treaty shall 
be ratified by the high contracting parties 
named in the preamble in accordance 
with their respective constitutional re- 
quirements and shall take effect as be: 
tween them as soon as all their several 
instruments of ratification shall have been 
deposited at re 

French—*The present treaty will be 
submitted to all the powers for their ac- 
ceptance, and will have no obligatory 
force until it has been accepted by all, 
unless the powers which are signatories 
of this agreement, with those powers 
which shall accept it, agree that it should 
be put into force in spite of certain ab 
etentions.” 





Some irritation has developed in 
France, because it is felt there that Mr. 
Kellogg has adopted a suggestion, origi 
nally put forth by M. Briand as be 
tween the United States and France only, 
given it a world-wide application, and 
put it forward as emanating from this 
country. 

It is regrettable that the prospects of 
universal and everlasting peace should be 
jeopardized at the very outset by a war 
for the honors of having abolished war! 

Light is thrown on this phase of the 
peace movement by a letter in the Lon 
don Times, signed by Professor S. de 
Madariaga, occupant of the chair of 
Spanish at Oxford University. Let us 
hear what he says: 


“The origin of the conversations could 
not have been more auspicious. Ameri 
can and French initiative and ideas are 
so inextricably mixed in it that neither 
side could claim full credit for whatever 
results may follow—surely a most favor’ 
able condition for objective success. It 
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is an open secret that the initial idea 
was suggested to M. Briand by Professor 
Shotwell, of whose quiet and effective 
work the history of American-European 
relations may some day have much to 
say. M. Briand took the matter up 
boldly, and, through the American Am- 
bassador in Paris, submitted to the 
American Government a draft pact of 
perpetual friendship between France and 
the United States, condemning recourse 
to war, renouncing it as an instrument 
of their national policy toward each 
other, and agreeing that a settlement of 
disputes arising between them, of what- 
soever nature or origin they might be, 
should never be sought by either party 
except through pacific means. On De- 
cember 28, 1927, Secretary Kellogg an- 
swered that the two governments ‘might 
make a more signal contribution to 
world peace by joining in an effort to 
obtain the adherence of all the principal 
powers of the world to a declaration re- 
nouncing war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy.” Let us note, therefore, 
that from the very first the American 
proposal contains two fundamental 
ideas: renouncing of war as an instru 
rg of national policy; a pact open to 
all. 


At all events, until the renunciation 
of war emerges from its present academic 
status, controversy as to the honors of 
having abolished war may well be post- 
poned. 

_ Between the Kellogg plan on the one 
side and the League of Nations and Lo 
carno pacts on the other, there is the 
difference of the ideal and the practical. 
There is an absence of sanctions and 
teeth in the Kellogg plan, but not in the 
other pacts. One would do away with 
war at once, completely and forever; 
the other contemplates war as a pos- 
sibility if peace fails; one is vague, while 
the other is definite. It may be, how- 


ever, that war will never be abolished 
until Mr. Kellogg’s ideal is attained. 
Probably, before actual progress can 
© made in the attainment of this ideal, 
we shall need a clearer definition of war. 
Te we at present at war with Nica- 





ragua? Did President Wilson make war 
on Mexico when he twice invaded that 


country? Are hostile tariffs and one- 
sided international trade agreements 
war? Do nations make war upon one 


another when they spread misunderstand- 
ing and hatred between their respective 
peoples? : 

The search for a proper verbal formula 
for proscribing war need not be taken 
too seriously. A bashful swain may be 
unable to find words capable of express- 
ing his affection for his lady love, but 
will probably win her all the same. So 
Mr. Kellogg and M. Briand may recon- 
cile their differences despite verbal dif- 
ficulties. 

Peace is not dependent upon words, 
but upon spirit and action. It is, above 
all, essential that a workable substitute 
for war be found. For it is clear as 
noonday that however perfectly the 
peaceful aspirations of the world may 
be phrased, serious differences will con- 
tinue to arise between nations. How are 
they to be settled? By peaceful means, 
answers Secretary Kellogg. And when 
these fail? 

Here in the United States we see the 
futility of words, expressed in the Con- 
stitution and statutes. We have the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Vol- 
stead Act; and yet ——.. Slavery was 
not abolished by the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment. It perished in the fires of the 
Civil War. 

War will end with the spread of en- 
lightenment and with a change of heart 
among a sufficient number of mankind. 
It would be encouraging to hope that the 
present search for peace already fore- 
shadows this advance. 

The cordial reception already given 
Secretary Kellogg's proposal by Ger- 
many, Japan and Great Britain affords 
solid ground for such a hope. 


THE UNPAID STATE DEBTS 


MERICAN visitors to London will 
agree that the signs of spring there 

—to say nothing of summer—are 

all too few. But there is one whose per- 
ennial appearance may be relied on with 
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certainty. Long before the buds begin 
to burgeon at Kew and Kensington Gar- 
dens, there are portents of spring in 
Moorgate, within the precincts of the 
City. Less metaphorically, the annual 
report of the Council of Foreign Bond- 
holders is about to appear. This event is of 
no little interest to this country, or to cer- 
tain sections of it at least, for the report 
invariably contains some quite caustic 
observations on the fact that a number 
of American states are in default of a 
very substantial sum, principal and inter- 
est, due to British bondholders. It is 
quite natural to these holders of the un- 
paid obligations of certain American 
states to feel irritated because they can- 
not collect their claims. This sense of 
irritation is increased by the fact that the 
United States has been rather insistent 
that European nations indebted to this 
country should pay us what they owe. 
While, of course, it is a mistake to fail 
to make a distinction between the United 
States of America and the respective 
states, the mistake is quite natural to 
those who do not understand our dual 
system of government. The extent to 
which this lack of discrimination leads 
may be inferred from the statement made 
in one London newspaper: “rich country 
refuses to pay,” the implication being 
that the Federal Union has repudiated 
its obligations, which is wholly un- 
founded. 

While several managing directors of 
leading London banks are members of the 
Council of Foreign Bondholders, it may 
be said that some of them—perhaps the 
majority—do not wish their names as- 
sociated with harsh and unfriendly criti- 
cisms in respect of this matter. Rt. Hon. 
Reginald McKenna, chairman of the 
Midland Bank, Limited, and former 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, is certainly 
of this number. Very likely, what Mr. 
McKenna and other leading bankers in 
London (and perhaps many in America 
also) would like to see is an end of harsh 
criticism, and to explore any practicable 
means of settlement of a vexing problem, 
whose possibilities for harm are out of 
all proportions to the sums involved. 
That the British Government does not 





take too serious a view of the matter 
may be inferred from the following col- 
loquy not long ago in the House of Com- 
mons, the subject being, “American 


States and Public Debts”: 


“Colonel Howard-Bury (Chelmsford, 
U.) asked the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether, in view of the 
default and the repudiation of their pub- 
lic debts by the States of Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and North and South Carolina, 
and the impossibility of making repre- 
sentations to each state, he would make 
representations to the Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States of America 
and point out to them the hardships of 
the bondholders, most of whom were 
British subjects. 

“Mr. Locker-Lampson, Upper Secre- 
tary, Foreign Office (Wood Green)— 
No, Sir. His Majesty’s government, 
after carefully considering this matter, 
have decided that no useful purpose 
would be served by addressing repre- 
sentations to the United States Govern- 
ment in the sense suggested by my 
honorable and gallant friend. 

“Colonel Howard-Bury—lIs my honor- 
able friend aware that these loans were 
used for productive and development 
purposes by the states; that some £78, 
000,000, principal and interest, is now 
owing to British bondholders, who are 
the chief sufferers, and will he not make 
strong representations on behalf of these 
bondholders? 

“Mr. Locker-Lampson—I am quite 
well aware of what my honorable and 
gallant friend says, but I hope he will 
not press the matter at the present mo 
ment. 

“Mr. Somerville (Windsor, U.)—Is it 
not the case that the American Govern’ 
ment pressed the Alabama claims, and 
does not the honorable gentleman think 
that we ought to press these claims in 
view of the generous way in which this 
country met the American claims arising 
out of the Great War? 

“No answer was given.” 


If this long-standing controversy is 
ever to be ended, one must ask, how. 
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As to legal remedy, strange as it may 
seem, there is none. Great Britain cer- 
tainly does not contemplate the employ- 
ment of force. Many of the states whose 
debts are unpaid do not feel at present a 
great weight of moral obligation resting 
upon them to make provision for their 
payment. The only hopeful means of 
approach to an adjustment would be 
through tactful negotiation in each sepa- 
rate case. It must be recognized that 
even this means is not very promising. 
That states able to pay just debts should 
do so requires no argument. 


INCREASED CAPITAL FOR 
NATIONAL BANKS 


( United State the growth of the 
United States in wealth and 
population in recent years, the 

question of an increased capital for na- 
tional banks beyond the present mini- 
mum of $25,000 would seem in order. 
From the time of the enactment of the 
National Banking Law until 1900 ‘the 
smallest permissible capital of a national 
bank was $50,000. In the year named 
this amount was reduced to $25,000. 
Taking account of the position of the 
country when the law was passed and 
comparing it with the situation when the 
minimum capital of national banks was 
fixed at the smaller amount, one might 
think that the lower capital should have 
been provided for at the time the law 
was passed and the higher capital re- 
quired at the later date. Doubtless Con- 
gress was moved to make the reduction 
because of the fact that in many of the 
states banks could be organized with a 
capital much less than that required of 
the national banks. By making the re- 
duction the two classes of banks were 
placed more nearly on an equal footing 
so far as their capital equipment was 
concerned. 

It may be fairly assumed, without re- 
Sorting to statistics, that the result of 
this reduction in the minimum of the 
capital of national banks was to stimu- 
late the organization of these institutions, 
and that after 1900 they increased at a 
more rapid rate than would have been 





the case had the minimum capital re- 
quired remained at the rate prescribed 
in the original act, namely, $50,000. 
But if it was the object of this change 
in capital to foster the organization of 
national banks, the reason that prompted 
the change in 1900 no longer exists. We 
have abundant testimony, from the 
Comptroller of the Currency’s reports 
and other sources, that the number of 
banks has been increased to undesirable 
limits. The present policy of the Comp- 
troller’s Bureau is to scan closely appli- 
cations for new charters for national 
banks. 

But there are other reasons why the 
present minimum capital of national 
banks should be put back to the original 
requirement of $50,000, or raised to 
$100,000. Waiving the question as to 
the greater strength which larger capital 
aftords, the demands for an increase of 
loans to a single concern are now much 
beyond what they were a quarter of a 
century ago, owing to the growth of 
business. Thus the bank with more capi- 
tal will be in a better position to meet 
the demands of its dealers. Under exist- 
ing circumstances there are sound reasons 
for concluding that the present minimum 
of national bank capital is inadequate. 


FEDERAL RESERVE POLICY 


DVANCES in the rate of dis- 
Az by the Federal Reserve 
banks of Boston and Chicago, 
without waiting for similar action by the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank, have 
again given rise to a divergence in Fed- 
eral Reserve policy. 

However desirable uniformity in Fed- 
eral Reserve action may be considered, it 
is rather too much to expect such uni- 
formity in a country of such vast extent 
and such varied conditions as we have in 
the United States. A simultaneous ad- 
vance in the rates of discount at New 
York, San Francisco, Dallas, etc., would 
indicate a parity of credit conditions 
which could hardly exist at any given 
time. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, being in more intimate rela- 
tion with Government financing and the 
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foreign situation than are the other 
banks, can hardly be expected to keep its 
discount policy at all times in harmony 
with the Reserve banks in other cities. 
That there are no substantial differences 
in the demands for and the supplies of 
credit in various parts of the country is 
merely a pleasing financial fiction. Even 
when the discount rates at the various 
Federal Reserve banks are uniform, bor- 
rowers from member banks could tell a 
different story. 

We have again the familiar complaint, 
that the low discount rate in New York 
drains the funds away from the West 
and South, where they are theoretically 
needed in commerce and industry, and 
that the funds so attracted go into stock 
speculation. While it is true that a low 
rate at New York does encourage specu- 
lation, it can hardly be said at the same 
time that this low rate directly attracts 
funds from other parts of the country. 
Funds move toward a high rate, not to- 
ward one that is low. It is suspected, 
in this case, that the magnetism is to be 
found in speculation, rather than in the 
discount rate. And it is also suspected 
that all the speculators in the country 
are not to be found within the circum- 
scribed field where the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York is permitted to 
operate. 

Inactive business—an excess of loan- 
able funds—results in a flow of money 
to New York, now, as has been true for 
many years. But the buying of securi- 
ties, even speculation in them, has not 
all the evils commonly supposed. Many 
industries throughout the length and 
breadth of the land survive and prosper 
because of the active market for their 
securities in New York and other centers 
of finance. 


CONFOUNDING THE PROPHETS 


inclined have been prophesying that 
the great wave of speculation must 
subside; but, wholly unmindful of these 
forebodings, it has kept on rising to ever 
greater heights until all records have 
been broken. Not improbably the gloomy 


7 months the more conservatively 


prophets may yet have their inning and 
receive the prophet’s sweetest regard, the 
opportunity of saying, “I told you so.” 
But this satisfaction has been so long 
postponed, when it seemed so near, that 
its final realization may rob it of much 
of its joy. 

Various explanations have been put 
forth to account for the great wave of 
speculaticn and its long continuance. 
Optimism, or faith in America, probably 
stands at the head of the list of such ex- 
planations. This faith in the country 
rests upon a sure foundation, although 
the optimism it engenders may be some: 
what extreme. That there is to be an 
absence of rain in the future is, or was, 
the refrain of a popular song. But ex- 
perience warns us that present clear skies 
do not assure enduring sunshine. When 
the clouds are to gather and break is 
something belonging again to the domain 
of prophecy, and by this time, surely. 
the prophets of disaster have been put 
to flight. 

The-drafting of Coolidge for the Presi- 
dency was another explanation offered 
for the rise of speculation. The Presi 
dent was looked on as a stabilizing ele- 
ment in business, hence a factor in a 
“bull” market. Now that Mr. Coolidge 
seems definitely out of the running, this 
explanation no longer holds good. Per- 
haps the boosters may now turn to 
Hoover or Smith to account for their 
confidence. It is rather a safe guess that 
the successful candidate for the Presi- 
dency in November, whoever he may be, 
will do little to create or to destroy pros 
perity. The foreign and domestic policies 
will undergo little change whether the 
next President is Smith, Hoover, or 
someone else. To claim otherwise 1s 
mere political buncombe, whatever spell: 
binders may try to make the voters be- 
lieve in the coming canvass. 

Combination in industry and trade, 
now very popular, has undoubtedly 
played a part in recent speculative ac’ 
tivity. Whether confidence in this ex 
pedient is altogether justified may be 
Open to question. But the idea, once 
very unpopular, is now much in public 
favor. 
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To say to what extent prohibition and 
better prospects of world peace have 
tended to encourage speculation would 
require very careful consideration. 

If Congress is not too lavish in making 
appropriations, and if crops are good 
generally in the autumn, the speculative 
movement will receive a fresh impetus, 
whatever temporary lapses may occur. 

A big break in the market in May 
indicated that the belief in fair finan- 
cial weather was not universal. 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH FI- 
NANCIAL CO-OPERATION 


S this magazine has long advo- 
A: closer financial co-opera- 
tion between the United States 
and England, it hails with special sat- 
isfaction the recent formation of a 
corporation with this object in view. 
Reference is made to the organization 
of the Finance Company of Great 
Britain and America, Limited, the or- 
dinary share capital of which is held 
by Imperial Chemical Industries, Lim- 
ited, of London, and the Chase Se- 
curities Corporation of New York. 
According to Sir Alfred Mond, chair- 
man of the first-named concern, the ob- 
ject of the new company is “to direct 
British and American capital available 
for investment into the most profitable 
channels for the development in both 
countries of industries either already 
established or of new ideas and proc- 
esses in industry and manufacture.” 

Of course, co-operation in finance 
between America and England is not 
a new thing. It has been carried on 
for years, and to a large extent, by ‘the 
banks of the two countries. In recent 
months companies other than the one 
above mentioned have been formed for 
this purpose. 

The grounds upon which such co- 
Operation may be established are many. 
In the first place, whatever may be the 

ifferences between the peoples of the 
two countries—and they are many— 
the possibility of their working to- 


reg in the international financial 
ag is no doubt sufficient to warrant 
. 


belief in its success. Again, under 





present circumstances, America has 
larger funds available for foreign in- 
vestment than England has—although 
there is some tendency to exaggerate 
this difference, and to forget England's 
great wealth—while the latter country 
has both wider experience and closer 
relation to the European field than 
American banks and other financial or- 
ganizations have. Combining these 
factors, by a corporation jointly owned 
and managed in New York and Lon- 
don, should possess obvious advantages. 
If in practice such co-operation shall 
be found successful, as is hoped and be- 
lieved will be the case, it is destined to 
grow, to the benefit not only of En- 
gland and America, but of the world 
at large. 

Surely, under present conditions, 
there are tasks big enough to enlist all 
the combined capital and skill that both 
England and America can supply. Em- 
ploying their united energies in de- 
veloping the industry and trade of 
other lands will be a surer way of at- 
taining prosperity for themselves than 
the devotion of their resources to un: 
profitable rivalries. 


TAMMANY VS. TEAPOT 


CCORDING to the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho, the issue 


in the coming Presidential cam- 
paign will be Teapot Dome against 
Tammany Hall; or, as he puts it, be- 
tween acute and chronic corruption. 
If this appraisement of the probable 
issue between the two parties is cor- 
rect, why may not the voters disregard 
it altogether? Morally, at least, there 
is slight difference between the two 
forms of corruption. 

Of course, one suspects that Senator 
Borah in his sincere abhorrence of 
political corruption may not unreason- 
ably hope that attention will be at- 
tracted to himself as an exponent of 
virtue, shining like a good deed in a 
rather naughty world. 

Students of recent political history 
may recall what happened in the cam- 
paign of four years ago. The Demo- 
cratic Party nominated John W. Davis 
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to run against President Coolidge. Mr. 
Davis is a gentleman of fine character 
and great ability. But he made a bad 
campaign because his ground of attack 
was poorly chosen. He harped almost 
continually on one string—corruption 
in the rank of his political opponents. 
The voters paid little heed to his 
charges; not because they were indif- 
ferent to political corruption, but for 
the reason that they believed in the 
personal integrity of Mr. Coolidge. 
As between the two parties, they per- 
haps concluded there was less differ- 
ence than Mr. Davis claimed. It will 





. probably be the same this year, should 


the contest be, as Senator Borah in- 
dicated, between Teapot Dome and 
Tammany Hall. The Republicans will 
seek to fasten the Tammany label upon 
Governor Smith, should he obtain the 
Democratic nomination, while a teapot 
will be the stigma the Democrats will 
seek to affix to the Republican candi- 
date. Both efforts will be insincere, 
and their object will be to distract at- 
tention from what should be the real 
issues—efhcient administration, reduced 
taxation, the tariff, and our foreign 


policy. 
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THE COME-BACK 








From The Corn Exchange, publication of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank, Philadelphia. 
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PRECAUTIONS REQUIRED IN THE SAFE 
DEPOSIT BUSINESS 


By ARNOLD R. Boyp 


The author of the following article discusses the special precautions and rules of opera- 
tion necessary to the proper conduct of the safe deposit business which presents prob- 
lems in protection against false and erroneous claims that are without a parallel. This 
article will appear in two instalments of which this is the first. The second instalment 
will appear in the July number. Mr. Boyd is widely known in the safe deposit fra- 
ternity as one of the country’s leading authorities on legal aspects of the safe deposit 
business. He is a member of the New York firm of Boyd, Adams, Chapman and 
Vreeland, counsellors at law. 


HE business of storing and safe- 
keeping properties falls naturally 
into two general subdivisions or 
classes. One of these classes consists 
of those cases in which depositaries and 
custodians receive property for storage, 
safe-keeping, etc., and issue to the prop- 
erty owners, or their agents, receipts or 
other certificates evidencing the nature 
and terms of the transaction and the 
kind of properties involved in it. The 
other class consists of those cases in 
which depositaries rent space, safes or 
compartments in their vaults to prop- 
erty owners, and their agents, for their 
use in storing and safe-keeping proper- 
ties and valuables. 

In the first class of cases the custody 
and possession of the properties deliv- 
ered for storage and safe-keeping and 
the exclusive right to handle them are 
transferred and surrendered by the 
owner to the depositary. The deposi- 
tary retains such control over the prop- 
erties throughout the period of his re- 
sponsibility and until the person to 
whom the receipt was issued, or his 
transferee, surrenders such receipt ac- 
cording to its terms in exchange for the 
return of the properties themselves. 
Receipts are rendered necessary in such 
cases because of the fact that, having 
relinquished to the depositary the cus- 
tody and possession of his property, 
the owner needs such a receipt as evi- 
dence of his ownership and his right to 
demand its return. 


WHERE THE DEPOSITARY IS CUSTODIAN 


In transactions of this kind it is cus- 
tomary for the party delivering pos- 
session of the property to describe it or 
declare a value on it at the time of de- 
livery to the depositary. The main 
purpose of this description and declara- 
tion of value is to earmark the property 
and fix a basis of settlement or adjust- 
ment in case the property is lost, de- 
stroyed or damaged through the negli- 
gence of the depositary. Most of the 
business of this class and nature is han- 
dled by custodians, such as banks and 
trust companies in the case of securi- 
ties, and by warehousemen where the 
properties are of a bulky nature. Some 
of it, however, especially where the 
properties require comparatively little 
space for storage purposes, is handled 
by safe deposit companies. 

The rights and liabilities of the 
parties interested in such transactions 
are governed by the laws of bailment 
and by the uniform warehouse laws 
which have been enacted by most of 
the states of the Union. Wherever safe 
deposit companies receive properties, as 
custodians or for storage and safe- 
keeping in the manner just related, 
they are in respect to those transactions 
subject either to the laws of bailment, 
or to the obligations and liabilities laid 
down by the warehouse laws in the 
same manner as are ordinary bailees, 
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bank-custodians and _ regular ware- 
housemen. 

The second class of cases, namely 
those in which depositaries rent space, 
safes and compartments to property 
owners, and their agents, for their use 
in storing properties, constitutes trans- 
actions of a substantially different 
nature. In such cases no receipts are 
issued and no description or declara- 
tion of the value of the properties is 
made by the box renters. The box 
renters themselves, and their deputies, 
retain the exclusive right of access to 
and possession, control and custody of 
the properties deposited by them in 
such rented space, safes or compart- 
ments. In fact the depositary has no 
knowledge of the nature or value of 
the properties so deposited, it has no 
right to handle them in any way and 
it has no right of access to the space in 
which the properties are contained. 


TRANSACTIONS GOVERNED BY _ SPECIAL 
RULES 


This class of business we call “safety 
deposit business’ and it is handled 
principally by safe deposit companies. 
Some of it, however, is handled as a 
sideline by regular warehousemen as 
we have described them. But all trans- 
actions constituting this second class of 
business, by whatever type of organiza- 
tion they may be handled, are governed 
by a special set of standards, rules, 
methods and customs which have been 
built up and established by the safe 
deposit business fraternity itself. Over 
many years of operation these stand- 
ards, methods and customs which have 
been built up and adhered to by the 
safe deposit business fraternity have 
gradually become crystallized into a set 
of general common law rules which are 
peculiarly applicable to the safety de- 
posit business. These common law 
rules are. universally followed and ac- 
cepted by the courts in determining 
safety deposit controversies, except in 
a few cases where they happen to con- 
flict with special legislation on the 
questions involved. 

Now whatever opinions may be held 








regarding the correct legal denomina- 
tion under which to class the relation- 
ship existing between a safe deposit 
company, its box renters and the prop- 
erties in their boxes, we must all admit 
that this relationship, whatever it is, 
has many aspects which are peculiar to 
the nature of the business itself and is 
substantially different from the relation- 
ship existing between custodians, ordi- 
nary bailees and warehousemen and 
their respective classes of clients. It is 
these peculiar aspects and the special 
obligations, risks and _ liabilities which 
flow from them that the writer will 
now consider. 


WHERE VALUATION IS FIXED 


If I should go to my bank and leave 
with it as custodian ten $1000 coupon 
bonds under an arrangement whereby 
the bank would agree to hold those 
bonds, cut and deposit the coupons, 
etc., until I should demand their re- 
turn, this in substance is what would 
take place in the transactioa: The bank, 
upon acceptance of the bonds, would 
issue me a contract-receipt reciting the 
kind and amount of bonds involved and 
the period and purpose for which they 
would be held by the bank. The bank 
would then take over and I would 
necessarily surrender to it, during the 
entire period of its responsibility, full 
possession and custody of the bonds 
and the exclusive right to handle them 
in the manner agreed upon. Until I 
surrender the contract-receipt accord: 
ing to its terms and accept a return of 
the bonds, I would have no possession 
or custody of the bonds or right to 
handle them. Substantially the same 
procedure and relationships would take 
place if I should leave my watch with 
my jeweler to be repaired, or if I 
should leave a trunk of silver and 
chinaware with a warehouse company 
for storage—that is, contract-receipts 
would be issued and the bailee-jeweler 
and warehouseman, in the same man- 
ner as the bank-custodian, would take 
over the custody and possession of the 
properties and the exclusive right to 
handle them during the period of their 
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responsibility. In such cases the bank- 
custodian, bailee and warehouseman 
would know and have me committed 
as to the nature or value of the prop- 
erties involved and they could, there- 
fore, adequately protect themselves 
against my false or erroneous claims as 
to the values and disappearance of the 
properties. 


WHERE VALUATION IS NOT FIXED 


The procedure and relationship be- 
tween the parties would be substantially 
different if instead of leaving my prop- 
erties with the bank-custodian, bailee- 
jeweler or warehouseman, I should rent 
a box in the vaults of some safe de- 
posit company for the purpose of stor- 
ing and safe-keeping them. In such 
case the safe deposit company would 
have no receipt to show what proper- 
ties I deposited in the box, nor would 
it have the custody or possession of 
those properties during the period of 
its responsibility. In fact the safe de- 
posit company would not know, nor 
would it have any means of ascertain- 
ing what properties I might deposit in 
this box, except what I or my agent 
might choose to disclose, and our dec- 
larations in that regard might be false 
or erroneous. Furthermore my agent 
and I would have access to the box and 
the right to handle the properties de- 
posited therein during the period of 
safe-keeping. Suppose that the com- 
pany’s night-watchman should collude 
with a burglar and as a result my box 
is robbed, or suppose that access be 
negligently granted by the company on 
a forged power of attorney, or that a 
loss occurs through any other fault of 
the company. How would the safe de- 
posit company, under such conditions, 
combat a false or erroneous claim of 
mine regarding the amount or value of 
the properties deposited by me in that 
box? I could claim, and produce false 
evidence to support it, that I had on 
deposit in that box at the time the al- 
leged loss occurred, properties which in 
fact were not there, and the safe de- 
posit company would be at a tremen- 
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dous disadvantage to disprove my false 
allegations. 


SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANIES HAVE UNIQUE 
PROBLEM 


These hypothetical cases are of course 
extreme, but they illustrate quite clearly 
the general position of a safe deposit 
company relative to its box renters and 
to the properties deposited in its vaults, 
and I need not recite further examples 
to show that safe deposit companies 
have a different problem altogether 
from that of bank-custodians, ware- 
housemen and ordinary bailees which 
have full possession and control of 
properties left with them and the ex- 
clusive right to handle such properties 
during the period of their responsibil- 
ity, as well as contract-receipts fixing 
the amount and nature of their liabil- 
ity. In protecting properties of cus- 
tomers against thieves, burglars, de- 
struction by fire and such like dis- 
asters, the obligations and liabilities of 
safe deposit companies may be similar 
to those of bank-custodians, warehouse- 
men and ordinary bailees. But because 
parties other than the safe deposit com- 
panies have the exclusive access to the 
properties stored or deposited in their 
vaults, the nature and value of which 
the company has no knowledge, the 
problems which safe deposit companies 
have in protecting themselves against 
false and erroneous claims of dishonest 
and careless box renters and in guard- 
ing against the loss of such properties, 
are without a parallel. 

These peculiar and special features 
of the safe deposit business are very 
familiar to bankers but the writer has 
taken the liberty of reviewing them so 
that the reader may follow more closely 
what will follow regarding the care and 
precaution which a safe deposit com- 
pany should exercise in the operation 
of its business and in dealing with its 
customers. 


SPECIAL PRECAUTIONS’ NECESSARY 


Because of the fact that the safe de- 
posit business involves such special fea- 
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tures and risks as we have observed, its 
operation requires certain special pre- 
cautions and rules of operation in or- 
der to insure a high degree of efficiency 
and safety. There are certain things 
which ordinary bailees, warehousemen 
or bank-custodians could undertake to 
perform for their customers without in- 
volving other than a normal business 
risk, but which safe deposit companies 
could not afford to undertake because 
for them such services or accommoda- 
tions would constitute risks of an ex- 
treme and unwarranted nature. 

Take for example the case of dealing 
with a blind person. Safe deposit com- 
panies cannot afford to let their em- 
ployes assist a blind person in handling 
the properties in his box. They should 
require a blind box renter to bring his 
own agent or secretary to assist him on 
each access. The situation is different 
with bank-custodians, warehousemen 
and ordinary bailees in dealing with 
blind persons. They assume no un- 
usual risk in such transactions because 
they are receiving and delivering to all 
of their customers properties of known 
description and value all evidenced by 
the issuance and surrender of receipt- 
contracts. 

Take for example another hypotheti- 
cal case. Suppose the box renter of a 
certain safe deposit company should 
come into the company’s vaults, bring- 
ing a friend with him who is not an 
authorized agent for access, and should 
take his box into a coupon room along 
with the friend. Suppose further that 









the box renter, while in the coupon 
room with his box, should inform the 
vault manager that he was returning 
to his office for certain papers and that 
he would return to the vault within a 
few minutes to lock up his box in its 
proper compartment. And _ suppose 
further, that the box renter should 
later call the vault manager by tele 
phone and request that his friend, left 
in the coupon room, and one of the 
company’s employes be permitted to 
return the box to its compartment and 
lock it up. The safe deposit manager 
could not afford to comply with such 
a request even though the box renter 
be well known to the vault manager 
and the latter be convinced of the box 
renter’s integrity and honesty. 

You will recognize without further 
explanation that the reason the safe de- 
posit company could not afford to let 
its employes assist the blind box renter 
in handling the properties in his box, 
or could not permit its employes to as 
sume the responsibility of returning the 
box left in the coupon room to its com- 
partment is because the safe deposit 
company under such _ circumstances 
would be undertaking to perform a 
service involving it in the dual han- 
dling of and access to properties, of the 
nature and value of which the safe de- 
posit company would have no accurate 
knowledge and information. 


The second and final instalment of this 
article will appear in the July number. 
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PRESENT AND FUTURE TRENDS IN THE 
TRUST BUSINESS 


By James H. PERKINS 


The author sees a future for the trust business that is fraught with tremendous possi- 

bilities, but which will test to the utmost the judgment and ability of the men who 

guide its destinies. Mr. Perkins is president of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 

of New York, the country’s oldest and one of its best known trust companies. The 

following article is based on an address delivered by Mr. Perkins before the banquet 
session of the First Southern Trust Conference at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


day can properly be compared with 

the condition of the life insurance 
business twenty years ago. The life 
insurance companies have grown many 
hundreds of millions of dollars during 
the last twenty years, and I believe the 
trust business is going to develop in 
just the same way during the next ten, 
fifteen or twenty years. But whether 
the trust business develops rightly or 
not is going to depend largely on the 
way in which trust companies and the 
oficers of trust departments of banks 
in all parts of the country handle the 
responsibilities that fall upon them. 


| BELIEVE that the trust business to- 


PLAYING WITH DYNAMITE 


The trust business is a serious and a 
complicated business and is not to be 
taken lightly. In more than one case 
that has fallen under my observation a 
man who was primarily a commercial 
banker has said: “This trust business 
seems to be growing. We will put in 
a trust department.” He has called 
some likely young fellow in the bank 
and said to him, “Bill, we are going to 
put in a trust department and you are 
going to be at the head of it; go to 
it!” Now, this is playing with dyna- 
mite. I have been a national banker 
and I have been a trust officer, and I 
realize that the responsibilities and com- 
plications involved in the trust business 
are larger than in any other phase of 
financial life. In the first place, the 
trust business involves not only the 


care of estates, living trusts and so 
forth, but it involves the complications 
that arise with corporate trusts. 


THE PROBLEM OF GETTING SKILLED 
TRUST OFFICERS 


One of the primary problems that 
all trust companies and all banks en- 
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gaged in or planning to engage in the 
trust business must face is that of be- 
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ing able to get skilled men to do the 
work—men who can and will take re- 
sponsibility and who will study and 
fit themselves for the job. They must 
be men who know the law. They 
have to know the security market, not 
by simply looking at market reports in 
the newspapers, but by understanding 
the fundamentals and the values that 
are back of securities. They have 
to know how to handle trust customers 
and trust prospects. They have to know 
how to probate wills. They have to 
know how to render accountings and 
all the hundred and one different things 
that enter into the trust business. It 
must be remembered that in no other 
phase of banking are trust companies 
and banks held to account as they are 
in the trust business. Let a trust com- 


pany or the trust department of a 
commercial bank have the best officers 
obtainable and show the best possible 
skill in the conduct of business; there 
will still be mistakes made, unavoidably, 
and there will still be troublesome situ- 
There is no joke about 


ations arising. 
making a mistake in dealing with a 
man’s estate or a trust that he has 
given into an institution’s hands. It 
is a highly serious business) A man 
has put the care of his family into a 
trust company’s or trust department’s 
hands, and they. are responsible for it. 
They are both morally responsible and 
legally responsible. Any trust company 
or trust department of a bank that 
mismanages its estates can ruin its 
reputation very quickly. 

Read the statement of one of the 
large trust companies of the country 
and you will see that it has so much 
in deposits, so much capital and so 
much surplus. You may say, “That is 
a splendid showing. This company has 
an enormous capital and surplus in 
proportion to its deposits.” Yes, but 
you don’t see any statement of the 
trusts in this company’s care, and for 
which it is responsible. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the amount of 
trusts in the older and larger trust 
companies is sO many times greater 
than the deposits that the latter ap- 
pear almost negligible alongside them. 


THE INVESTMENT PHASE OF TRUST 
WORK 


The investment officer in a trust 
company or in a trust department has 
one of the most difficult jobs in trust 
work, a job that calls for a high degree 
of skill. The investment phase of 
trust work requires more skill, more 
study and more care than ever before 
in history, because American bankers 
are now bankers of the world, and the 
situations they must study are con 
fined neither to their locality nor 
even to their country, but cover the 
whole civilized world. The investment 
officer’s job in trust work is not a job 
for the man who watches only the 
ticker. In the investment end of the 
trust business it is essential that values 
upon which investments are based be 
known as accurately as possible. Only 
when its knowledge of values is sound, 
and its management is sound, is a trust 
company or a trust department free 
from worry because something goes up 
ten points or down ten points. 

THE CUSTODIAN DEPARTMENT 

Another trust activity that is in 
creasing in scope and importance is the 
custodian department. Custodian ac- 
counts mean safe-keeping accounts for 
living men and women. But they mean 
a good deal more than simply safe 
keeping—they mean advice and guid- 
ance, and the securities involved may 
well run into very large figures. It is 
necessary in this work that ways be de- 
veloped of taking care of such accounts 
on a large scale. 

In connection with custodian work, 
one matter might be mentioned which 
should be impressed on trust officers 
and which is very important. No trust 
officer should, for the sake of building 
his business, undertake work and serv 
ices for which his institution is not 
properly recompensed, because once 
this is started it will keep on piling up, 
and the first thing the trust officer 
knows, he will wake up and find his 
institution saddled with an organization 
that it can’t support. 
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THE INVESTMENT TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Recently, because of the constant re- 
quests of its customers, the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company has organ- 
ized a modest investment trust of its 
own, which the company allows only 
its customers to join. Customers are 
told, “Here is an investment trust; you 
can take such-and-such part of it if 
you want to. The company doesn’t 
guarantee it. If the security market 
goes down, investments in the fund will 
go down, too, but the company be- 
lieves that, on the whole, the fund, 
watched carefully by a group of trained 
men, in the long run has a _ better 
chance of giving more satisfactory re- 
sults than the average individual gets.” 


THE FUTURE OF THE TRUST BUSINESS 


Having in mind the enormous total 
of the trust responsibilities, one can 
picture in one’s mind the day not very 
far distant when the power for good 
and evil in our industrial life in this 
country is going to rest largely in the 
hands of the trust companies and the 
trust departments of national and state 
banks and trust companies. I think 
this is something that trust officers 
ought to contemplate very seriously 


when they consider that they have in 
their hands billions of dollars of other 
people's money to take care of, and 
that the conduct of this or that trust 
affects not only the people who own 
property, but it affects the whole social 
and industrial structure of the country. 
This should make any trust officer feel 
keenly his great obligation and respon- 
sibility. 

The danger that this country has be- 
fore it today is in its rapid increase in 
wealth. This country has become 
wealthy beyond the dreams of any 
country in the world, and if the high- 
est ideals are not maintained in the 
conduct of that wealth, the wealth it- 
self will overwhelm us. I believe that 
the trust men of the United States are 
going to guide things rightly. I be- 
lieve that the younger men going into 
trust work today can visualize as great 
opportunities as can come to any group 
of young men—and as great responsi- 
bilities. If they will keep their prin- 
ciples, their efficiency and their judg- 
ment up to the highest possible stand- 
ard, they are going to have as much 
to do with the permanent happiness 
and permanent leadership in this coun- 
try as any group of young men in the 
world today. 


BRANCH BANK COSTS DECLINING IN 
NEW YORK 


York bank of the cost of operat- 
ing a branch within New York 
City indicates that the point has now 
been reached where a branch may be 
operated with profit with deposits of 
$1,000,000 according to the New York 
Journal of Commerce. This computa- 
tion includes in the expenses of the 
branch a proportionate share of the 
overhead expenses of the main office of 
the bank, and furthermore applies to 
a hank without a security company sub- 
sidiary. 
In recent years there has been a 


A PRIVATE survey made by a New 


great expansion of branch banking 
within New York City. National 
banks have been freely granted permis- 
sion to open branches since 1922, 
where state banks are allowed to take 
such action. In New York State this 
means that both state and national 
banks may establish branches within the 
limits of the city in which the main 
office is located. 


ANNUAL EXPENSE OF OPERATING 
TYPICAL BRANCH 


An analysis of costs made by the 
bank mentioned shows that the ex: 
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pense of operating a typical branch 
bank in a residential section of the city 
amounts to $50,000 per year. This in- 
cludes rent, salaries of the staff of the 
branch and other direct expense, such 
as stationery, printing, etc. In addi- 
tion, the cost of maintaining the book- 
keeping and other general departments 
of the main office are allocated on the 
basis of deposits. Thus, if the branch 
has $1,000,000 of deposits and the 
main office $50,000,000, the expenses 
of these departments are divided in 
this proportion. 


EARNINGS ON BRANCH DEPOSITS 


It is further found that earnings on 
the deposits of the branch amounted 
to a little more than 4! per cent. gross 
last year. This rate of earnings does 
not apply to the aggregate volume of 
deposits, however, because a reserve of 
3 per cent. is required against time de- 
posits and 13 per cent. against demand 
deposits. It was found that half of the 
deposits of the branch consisted of time 
deposits and interest on these deposits 
constituted further expenses. 

The earnings are increased by the 
trust business carried out by the branch. 
The trust business takes years to de- 
velop, as most of it is of the testa- 
mentary type, compensation to the 
trust company being paid after the 
death of the trustor, when the estate 
is handled by the bank. After a few 
years, it is found, the trust business is 
sufficiently profitable to give a small 
profit on a basis of $1,000,000 of de- 
posits. 


BRANCHES BEING ESTABLISHED AT 
RAPID PACE 


The establishment of branches is go- 
ing on among New York banks at a 
fairly rapid pace, the latest addition to 
the leaders in this field being the en- 
larged Bank of America, which is now 
controlled by the Giannini interests, the 
leaders in branch banking in this coun- 
try. 
The leader in the Greater New York 
branch banking field, according to 
figures made public at the beginning of 
the year, was the Corn Exchange, which 
had sixty-four branch offices. The Bank 
of the Manhattan Company had forty- 
two, mainly in Queens. The Public Na- 
tional Bank had twenty-nine, while the 
American Exchange-Irving Trust Com- 
pany had twenty-three. The National 
City Bank and the Chase National 
Bank had twenty-one each, the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company had eighteen 
and the State Bank seventeen. 


BANKS WITH SECURITIES BUSINESS 


It is pointed out that the National 
City Bank and other institutions in 
the same class, with a large securities 
business, would not be comparable with 
the bank in the study named above. 
The sale of securities may make a 
branch profitable even without deposits, 
while the latter, perhaps not profitable 
in themselves, may lead to the develop: 
ment of the securities company busi 
ness and thus prove profitable to the 
institution as a whole. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN THE STABILITY OF 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


By Paut M. ATKINS 


An authoritative resume of the trend of the European and Latin American exchanges 

during the last five years and the effect which this trend has had on the economic 

position of the various countries of these two continents. The author is engineer- 
economist of the investment banking house of Ames, Emerich & Co. 


() ic of the noteworthy indica- 
tions of the steadily improving 
economic conditions throughout 
the world at large is found in the grow- 
ing stability of foreign exchange. This is 
particularly true in the case of Europe, 
where the coefficient of the stability of 
foreign exchange for all of the major 
countries taken together rose from 85.0 
in 1926 to 95.3 in 1927. The increase 
in the case of the principal Latin Amer- 
ican countries was not so great, but the 
change from 91.7 in 1926 to 95.2 in 
1927 is, nevertheless, appreciable and 
marks a continuation of the forward 
movement which that continent has 
been experiencing for the last few 
years. 

It has become more or less generally 
recognized in economic and _interna- 
tional banking circles that the stability 
of the foreign exchange of a country is 
an important factor in the economic 
prosperity and stability of a nation. 
When foreign exchange is falling it is 
extremely difficult, if not well nigh im- 
possible, to balance the budget of the 
government. Before the budget plans 
can be put into effect, a fall in ex- 
change automatically creates increased 
expenditures when measured in terms 
of the fluctuating currency even though 
the disbursements measured in terms of 
gold might actually be less. Moreover, 
governmental revenue seldom rises in 
like proportion, for it is difficult to 
change tariff schedules, even by a flat 
percentage, as rapidly as currency de- 
preciates and it is impossible to re- 
calculate taxes like income and prop- 


erty taxes which are based on values of 
an earlier period. 


SHIFTING CURRENCY DERANGES PLANS 
FOR FUTURE 


It is equally difficult to administer a 
business soundly and successfully un- 
der such conditions. Plans for the 
future are badly deranged by the shift- 
ing currency, for there is always a lag 
in the adjustment of individual prices 
and the price level to the altered value 
of the currency. A falling exchange 
means, therefore, that a country be- 
comes a good locality in which to buy 
and a poor one in which to sell. Ex- 
ports are stimulated and apparent pros- 
perity exists for at least a time, but it 
is a fictitious, not a real, prosperity and 
results in stripping a country of its 
tangible goods, leaving in their place 
large quantities of money the purchas- 
inv power of which is daily decreasing. 
The experience of Germany, Austria, 
Hungary and Poland in the hectic 
years after the war, when their cur- 
rency lost all or almost all of its value, 
is irreputable evidence of this fact. 

A rising currency is scarcely less 
noxious to a nation, although its effect 
is felt in an entirely different way. 
Prices fail to fall as fast as foreign ex- 
change rises, with the result that they 
exceed world prices. The natural re- 
sult is that the country becomes a good 
one in which to séll and a poor one in 
which to buy. Hence exports tend to 
decrease and imports to increase. This 
latter tendency, however, is usually 
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the falling off in the 
volume of exports results in unemploy- 
ment and a consequent decrease in 
purchasing power. Business stagnates 
and it often takes no little time and 
great effort to create conditions which 
will make possible normal prosperity. 
Denmark has just begun to emerge from 
such an experience and Norway is now 
in the latter stages of a similar de- 
velopment. 


quickly checked as 


CAUSES FOR A FALLING EXCHANGE 


If, on the one hand, the lack of 
stability in currency and foreign ex- 
change is a cause of many economic 
difficulties, only some of the most im- 
portant of which have been outlined in 
the preceding paragraphs, on the other 
hand it is the result of economical and 
financial conditions which are unsatis- 


factory. An unbalanced national bud- 


get which is adjusted by the issue of 
unsecured paper currency is one of the 
chief causes of a falling exchange. -Low 
production in industry, agriculture and 
mining is another reason for a decline 
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The figures in these tables refer only to the stability of the foreign exchange 


in foreign exchange. Mal-adjustment 
of population in respect to resources is 
still another cause, the list of which 
might be expanded to great length. 

It is evident, however, from the few 
instances which have been cited, that 
the stability of foreign exchange is of 
vital importance to the economic pros: 
perity of a country and that it serves 
to indicate, perhaps better than any 
other single index, the economic posi- 
tion of that country. The following 
tables, therefore, give a significant view 
of the situation in the continents of 
Europe and South America, which are 
of the most importance at present to 
the welfare of our own country. 

The first fact of significance which 
appears from these tables is that the 
average stability in the case of Europe 
increased from 57.9 in 1922 to 95.3 in 
1927, a gain of 37.4 points or 64.6 per 
cent. During the same period the 
stability of Latin American exchange in- 
creased from 84.3 to 95.2, a gain of 
10.9 points or 12.9 per cent. The 
progress made in both cases is sub 
stantial and in that of Europe truly 
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remarkable. It must be remembered in 
regard to Latin America that although 
it was not subject to actual destruc- 
tion caused by the war which was the 
lot of many of the countries of Europe, 
its economic relationship to that conti- 
nent is so close that it suffered severely, 
even though not directly, from the 
economic debacle which occurred there. 
GETTING BACK TO NORMAL 

The second fact which is conspicuous 
on these tables is the large number of 
countries which have attained what may 
be considered normal exchange stability 
and hence normal economic conditions, 
realizing, of course, that “normal” ac- 
cepts fluctuations of exchange within 
the gold shipping points and cyclic 
alternations of good and poor years as 
phenomena which are to be expected. 
If 98.0 is taken as the dividing line 
between normal and abnormal stability 
of foreign exchange, it is noteworthy 
to find a steady increase in the num- 


ber of European countries which may 


be classified as normal. In 1922, not 
a single country could be so denomi- 
nated, while in 1927 there were four- 
teen countries in this group. Of the 
fourteen there are ten which have 
legally stabilized their foreign exchange 
and most of these are on a gold stand- 
ard: once more. In addition, Czecho- 
slovakia and France have stabilized their 
currency de facto and are fully strong 
enough to do so legally at any moment 
that it appears wise to take this step, 
while Jugoslavia is rapidly approach 
ing this position. The progress made 
by Bulgaria during the last year has 
been truly remarkable, but she needs 
some further seasoning before assur- 
ance may be felt in regard to the 
stability of her exchange. 

Of the other countries, Italy and 
Poland have stabilized their currencies 
recently, and Italy has gone on a gold 
basis. Norway's exchange has been 
highly stable for some time. In all 
probability these three countries will 
pass the line and join the upper group 
during this current year. Greece ap- 
pears to be making progress, but the 


future of the remaining three countries 
appears rather problematical at the 
present moment. 


REFLECTING ECONOMIC CHANGES 


It is interesting to trace the changes 
in the stability of foreign exchange of 
certain particular countries, such as 
France, Germany, Austria, Poland, 
Hungary and Belgium and see how they 
reflect the economic vicissitudes through 
which these countries have passed. Be- 
fore leaving the chart dealing with 
Europe, the position of some of the 
smaller countries is worthy of note. 
Czechoslovakia, for example, possessed 
the most stable exchange of any in 
Europe in 1926 and was only a small 
fraction of a point behind Austria. This 
latter country has led Europe in three 
of the last six years, during practically 
the whole of which, 1923 and 1924, 
foreign exchange was “pegged” and 
hence it was not on a comparable basis 
with the exchanges of the other coun- 
tries which were not receiving outside 
support. The position held by Czecho- 
slovakia has been attained without any 
external help and all the more credit 
is due this country, therefore, for the 
high degree of stability of its exchange. 
Finland has a scarcely less favorable 
record than Czechoslovakia. In fact, 
during the last two years, only a small 
fraction of a point has separated these 
two countries. A detailed analysis of 
the economic conditions of these two 
nations shows that they have been 
growing steadily stronger and sounder. 
The rapid rise in stability of the foreign 
exchange of Jugoslavia also merits at- 
tention. It is evidence of the rapid 
progress which that country has been 
making during the last few years. 


THE POSITION OF CUBA 


The first glance at the table of the 
stability of Latin American exchange 
reveals the exceptional position held by 
Cuba. During the entire period under 
consideration, it has been as stable as 
could be desired and there appears at 
present to be every reason to expect 
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that this enviable place will be main- 
tained. The high position occupied by 
Colombia is also noteworthy. It is evi- 
dence of the remarkable economic ex- 
pansion which has been taking place 
there during the last few years, a 
growth which has caused it to be con- 
sidered as the most rapidly developing 
country in South America. During the 
entire period, also, Venezuela has not 
been far below the leaders and in 1924 
was second only to Cuba. The pros- 
perity which this country has been en- 
joying has been based largely on oil 
and hence does not have the same broad 
foundation as that of Colombia, which 
is producing a greater variety of prod- 
ucts at the present time. It is worth 
remarking that the foreign exchange of 
these three countries has during this 
entire period fluctuated in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of par, not infrequently 
going above par in relation to the 
United States dollar. 


THE LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Great efforts have been and are be- 
ing made to stabilize the currency and 
foreign exchange of several Latin 
American countries, notably Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile. The currency of 
Chile was reformed some little time ago 
on a depreciated basis and is backed 
up with a large gold reserve. The 
economic position of the country is still 
uncertain, however, because of the 
nitrate situation, and it is not at all 
sure that it will be possible to main- 
tain this stability in the future. Argen- 
tine exchange has been brought back 
to par within the last few months. The 
country has accumulated an adequate 
gold reserve and with its teeming pros- 
perity and extraordinary natural re- 
sources it should have no difficulty in 
maintaining the stability of its ex- 
change. Brazil has distinctly a greater 
problem on her hands, for she is still 
largely a one-crop country although 
she has almost limitless natural resources 


in endless variety. She has been build- 
ing up a large gold reserve to reinforce 
her reformed currency and the pros- 
pects are now distinctly hopeful. 
Uruguay has also been making prog- 
ress, but she has still been suffering 
from lack of stability of foreign ex- 
change, as is evidenced by the accom- 
panying table. Peru has passed through 
a period of rather severe depression, 
but the last year has witnessed a 
marked revival, with which she has ex- 
perienced & sharp increase in the value 
of her exchange. This appreciation is, 
of course, the reason for the lack of 
stability shown in the table. Plans are 
now being matured to reform the cur- 
rency and stabilize the exchange at 
approximately its present rate. It is 
quite possible, therefore, that Peru and 
Uruguay, together with Argentina, 


Brazil and Venezuela will join Cuba 
and Colombia above the line marking 
the normal stability of foreign exchange 
which in turn is the index of normal 
economic conditions. 

In studying the stability of foreign 


exchange of the countries shown in the 
accompanying table it is evident that 
marked progress is being made in Eu- 
rope and Latin America, at least, to- 
ward sound and healthy economic con- 
ditions. In making comparisons be- 
tween the countries of these two con- 
tinents it must be remembered that 
during the earlier years of the period 
under consideration, Latin America did 
not have to recover from the war losses 
which were weighing on Europe and 
hence it was natural to find better con- 
ditions in Latin America than in Eu 
rope. On the other hand, Europe is 
a continent of much greater economic 
maturity than South America and hence 
should be less subject to smaller oscilla- 
tions in its economic rhythm than a 
continent so new and relatively unde- 
veloped, as is Latin America. A care’ 
ful analysis of the tables gives reasons 
for an optimistic attitude in regard to 
both continents. 
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HOW FAR SHOULD A BANK GO IN GIVING 
INVESTMENT ADVICE? 


By JoHN POOLE 


The author discusses the responsibility of the banker to the public in matters of in- 
vestment advice and suggests a standard of practice for banks to be guided by in 
giving investment counsel. Mr. Poole is president of the Federal-American National 


Bank of Washington, D. C. 


E have all seen the warning, 
“Before You Invest — Investi- 
gate,” slogan of the Financial 


Advertisers Association and also of the 
Better Business Bureau. Many of us 
are displaying signs in our banks, “Con- 
sult Your Banker Before Buying Un- 
known Securities.” We advertise it— 
we write it—we speak it. But why do 
we spend our money for signs and 
newspaper space to publish these warn- 
ings? What do we hope to accomplish? 
Just what service do we bankers ex- 
pect to give when various persons do 
call to ask us about this or that se- 
curity? 

There is a wide range of thought as 
to how we should conduct ourselves. 
Some persons think we use these slogans 
to catch the inexperienced and unin- 
formed investor before he buys and 
warn him against high-pressure sales- 
men, who, well dressed, prosperous look- 
ing, and with glib tongue and glowing 
promises of big and early profits, talk 
so many persons into buying things 
they should not have. 

Why do we ask persons to “consult 
their banker” before they invest? Is it 
with a view to recommending some par- 
ticular securities, through the sale of 
which the bank or the banker has a 
profit? I am amazed to find some who 
actually challenge the motives as well 
as the investment intelligence of some 
bank executives! 

What do we tell these people when 
they call? If, by any chance, two 
Prospective investors approached by two 
different salesmen selling the same stock, 


should happen to go to the same bank 
on the same day but to two different 
officers of that bank, do you suppose 
that the advice of these two officers 
would be anywhere near alike? Not 
likely, unless there is a clearly defined 
bank policy on this matter of invest- 
ment service. 

Is it the practice of most banks to 
have conferences among its officers to 
talk these things over and determine 
upon a policy, so that whatever service 
is given is not only uniformly the same, 
but is a bank service rather than an 
individual opinion of the officer who is 
interviewed? 

What a poor reputation the bank 
would have if it became known that 
different officers gave different opinions 
and advice! 


BANKS MORAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Banks through the tradition of years 
have come to enjoy a certain prestige 
and reputation in the minds of the 
community for sound financial judg- 
ment, and a considerable portion of 
people who invest their money through 
banks do so because of their belief in 
the bank’s integrity and judgment and 
rely on this rather than their own an- 
alysis of the securities in question. For 
these reasons, if anything should go 
wrong with the securities so purchased, 
they would hold the bank much more 


From. an address before the Southern 
Regional Savings Conference, at Richmond, 
Virginia. 
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accountable than were they purchased 
through a broker or investment house 
with an interest in selling them. 

A bank of character and standing 
recognizes the moral responsibility when 
advice or recommendation is made even 
though there is no legal responsibility 
whatsoever—-but this is not a serious 
matter if the bank engages a man or 
men thoroughly trained in investment 
matters. 

At this point, let us see what is 
meant by “investment.” 

In a loose sense it is the employment 
of capital for gain but, more strictly, 
it is the purchase of property for the 
sake of its income, always with a view 
to eliminating the risk of the principal, 
itself. “The investor buys to procure 
the income from the principal, while 
the speculator buys to secure the profits 
that may accrue in a realized appre- 
ciation of that principal.” 

What do we mean when we speak 
of “investment securities?” 

We can safely include in this group 
all securities which are: (a) safe as to 
principal; (b) yield a fair and regular 
return; and (c) are readily marketable. 

(a) Security of principal depends 
largely on the character of the issuer, 
the class of lien, and the nature of 
collateral pledged. 

(b) Fairness and regularity of yield 
mean that the investment should show 
a modest return, and yet a rate better 
than that which is ordinarily paid on 
savings accounts, and something which 
is paid every three or six months. 

(c) Marketability means that it 
should be actively dealt in, whether 
listed on a good stock exchange or not. 

Someone has said that “bonds, mort- 
gages and savings accounts belong in 
the class of ‘pure investment’ while 
stocks, real estate and commodities are 
in the class of ‘speculation.”” I should 
be inclined to include stocks in the 
class of pure investments whenever 
there is reasonable assurance that the 
principal is safe, the income adequate, 
regular and certain, and the securities 
possessed of reasonable marketability. 
Likewise, I should eliminate bonds or 
mortgages that do not meet these tests. 


ADVISING WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE OF 
FACTS 


Too frequently, opinions on invest- 
ments are given by banks without 
proper knowledge of the facts. 

Sometimes when inquiry is made 
about a certain security, some other in- 
vestment, with which the officer thinks 
he is familiar, is recommended without 
taking the time and trouble to secure 
specific information about the particular 
security inquired about. 

In most banks, there is no estab- 
lished policy. There is no unanimity 
of thought or action, whereas a definite 
investment advisory policy should be 
established as the policy of the bank 
and strictly adhered to. 

In cases where they believe the offer- 
ing to be questionable, some bankers 
say they do not know anything about 
it because they are afraid of the con- 
sequences of giving an unfavorable 


opinion, whereas the bank could protect 
itself from liability for incorrect re- 
ports and negative opinions by referring 


clients to the Better Business Bureau. 

In some banks we find officers who 
feel highly important when their opin- 
ions are sought, and proceed to discuss 
the merits of investments as though 
they knew all about them when, as a 
matter of fact, about all they know is 
the stock market quotation, perhaps 
something of the recent market trend, 
and a smattering of some conversation 
they have had with others, no better 
informed than themselves. 


PASSING “TIPS” ALONG TO CUSTOMERS 


In many banks those officers who 
handle investment matters for clients 
receive so-called “tips” from persons 
who really do not know, but think they 
know, what is going to happen, with 
the result that officers pass them along 
in casual conversation, which in itself 
may lead others to speculate. 

In many banks there is no attempt to 
ascertain in what class the prospective 
investor belongs—that is to say— 

(a) Whether he has limited means, 
in which case no risk of principal what’ 
ever can be afforded; 
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(b) Whether he has accumulated a 
little nest egg which promises to in- 
crease through regular savings, in which 
case he could safely purchase more 
securities than he could pay for out- 
right, borrowing the difference, and 
liquidate his loan in regular monthly 
payments; or 

(c) Whether he is accustomed to 
buying active securities of a specula- 
tive nature, clearly understanding the 
risk. 

One’s attitude towards the securities 
which \investors think they want would 
vary somewhat according to the known 
difference in the investor's financial 
circumstances and their investment ex- 
perience. 

Some banks are interested in the se- 
curity which they suggest or offer for 
investment. Their advice, therefore, is 
naturally colored by the profit involved 

not always, but sometimes. The 
banker must be honest with himself and 
with his customer. This is the bulwark 
of such situations. 

Certain bank officers have a penchant 
for common stocks. Naturally, they 
will remind their customers of the 
element of speculation involved in the 
investment of such securities. It must 
not be forgotten that the customer has 
a tendency of shifting full responsibility 
for the conduct of such stock to the 
shoulders of the man who advised its 
purchase. When money is lost, the 
bank loses a friend, and perhaps some 
of its prestige. 

Some bank officials have allowed 
themselves to absorb the enthusiasm of 
bond salesmen about new financing, 
both outside and local. In such cases, 
the bank official is depending too 
heavily upon the opinion and judg- 
ment of the friendly broker or invest- 
ment banker. 

1. A bank should use every facility 
at its command to serve its clients 
helpfully in investment matters, even 
though such service does involve large 
responsibility and much skill. 

2. It should be the policy of each 
bank to procure through the most re- 
lable sources all available facts regard- 
ing securities inquired about, and give 


that information on a strictly imper- 
sonal basis, generally without personal 
comment or recommendation. 


A DEFINITE RESPONSIBILITY 
3. The reiterated slogan, “Consult 
Your Banker Before Buying Unknown 
Securities” creates a definite responsi- 
bility. It should have the consideration 


.of every bank official, because indi- 


viduals who go to a bank official ex- 
pect to receive the disinterested advice 
of an expert in investment. Hence, a 
bank policy should be formulated. This 
can be done by holding meetings of 
the executives for the specific purpose 
of discussing the advice which should 
be given to clients, calling outside men 
into these conferences to help them. 

4. Bank officers should save credulous 
depositors from throwing their money 
away on fake securities which should 
be banned by blue sky laws. This is 
too obvious to merit iurther comment. 

5. When customers request informa- 
tion regarding some purticular stock, it 
should be the policy of the bank to 
obtain a written request from them, and 
thus be able to show that the bank did 
not pick out and recommend a certain 
purchase, for people are prone to criti- 
cise the bank whenever an investment 
goes wrong. 

6. The bank should guard against 
recommending another security when a 
customer calls to make a specific in- 
quiry, because fake salesmen make 
capital of such tactics by saying to their 
prospects, “You go to your bank and 
they will knock this investment and try 
to sell you one in which they are in- 
terested,” or they will say, “You go to 
your bank and they will knock this in- 
vestment because they want to keep 
your money on deposit for their own 
gain.” And when this happens, what 
can the little lamb do? Get stung, if 
he is gullible like so many. 

7. Banks should refer inquiries about 
all suspicious cases to the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, and thus avoid liability 
for giving out reports that might be 
incorrect. 

8. While it is the safest course to 
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offer information only instead of ad- 
vice, the great mass of investors need 
competent counsel, because they do not 
themselves know what to buy. 


PROPER AGENCIES OF GUIDANCE 


What are the proper agencies to 
teach ‘the vast army of small capitalists 
how to invest—to show them how to 
use their capital in sound enterprises? 
Surely, we are all interested in having 
sober, industrious and thrifty citizens. 
Well then—shall we say.that this work 
is for the bank? Shall we say that it 
is for the investment house? Or is it 
the work of the security salesman? It 
is extremely difficult to draw the line 
just where the line should be, and yet 
I do believe that we must muster our 


ideas and set ourselves to the task of 
finding the reasonable thing to do— 
and do it! 

Personally, I believe in giving advice 
to those who obviously need to be 
guided, but advice, when given, should 
always reflect our best judgment 
based on the most reliable information 
we can obtain, making it clear to the 
customer that what we advise is what 
we believe, not what we know. The 
risk of the market must be assumed by 
the investor. These are modern times, 
and service is the keynote. 

The bank that equips itself with the 
right personnel for investment service, 
the same as it does with the right per- 
sonnel for its other departments, is 
keeping pace with modern times. 


CHECK FORMS REVOLUTIONIZED 


Preston of the American Bankers 

Association show that 85 per 
cent. of all checks issued in the United 
States now conform with the simplified 
forms proposed by the organization two 
years ago to replace the multitude of 
heterogeneous shapes and sizes in use. 
Universal adoption of the plan will mean 
a saving of $20,000,000 a year in 
the conduct of the nation’s business, 
Mr. Preston said, to the benefit not 
only of banking but general business 
as well. 

“About two years ago standardized 
checks, notes and drafts began to be 
generally adopted throughout the United 
States,” Mr. Preston said. “This was 
due to many years’ work of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association’s committee on 
standardization of checks, generally aided 
by the Department of Commerce of the 
United States together with such organ- 
izations as the National Association of 
Manufacturers, United Typothetae of 
America, National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, Railway Accounting 
Officers Association, Association of Bank 
and Commercial Stationers, Litho- 


R Besee made to President T. R. 


graphers Co-operative Association, Rail- 
way Treasury Officers Association and 
of Employing 


National Association 
Lithographers. 

“It has been estimated that when the 
uniform check is universally in use it 
will save to the commerce of this coun- 
try as high as $20,000,000 per annum. 
One of the great printing houses has esti- 
mated it will result in reducing the pro- 
duction cost of checks by $2.50 per thou- 
sand. Many millions of dollars have 
already been saved. The simplification 
of checks is part and parcel of the factor 
of economy in the progress of prosperity 
of the United States today—not a major 
part but still an important one. 

“Two years ago when the simplified 
check formula was first established less 
than 50 per cent. of the checks issued in 
the United States were even approxi- 
mately uniform in size. Since then there 
has been a tremendous increase in stand: 
ardization and the American Bankers 
Association reports show that more than 
85 per cent. of all checks today are ap: 
proximately uniform in both type and 
size. In a few cities uniformity exists to 
the extent of 100 per cent.” 





EXPORT CREDIT AND FINANCE 


By ALLAN B. Cook 


The author holds that it is no more difficult to grant credit to a foreign customer than 
to one who lives in the United States if their credit man follows the same sensible pro- 
cedure in investigating the foreign buyer that he does in investigating the domestic 


buyer. 


Ohio. 


WO orders cross the credit mana- 

gers desk some fine morning. 

Both are for $5000 and are from 
concerns to whom his company has 
never sold before. One buyer dwells 
in Bangor, Me. The other lives in 
Buenos Aires. Yet checking the tcredit 
risk is no harder in one case than in 
the other. 

Take the salesman’s report which ac- 
companied both the orders. This credit 
questionnaire sets forth briefly the in- 
formation he has obtained in the buyer’s 
city regarding that buyer’s standing in 
trade circles and among the local banks. 
His personal impressions of the new 
customer's place of business—interior 
and exterior—its location and the size 
and value of the merchandise’ in stock 
are all recorded. So, also, is his opin- 
ion of the buyer’s ability in his line, of 
the moral hazard and any other perti- 
nent facts. Thus the credit manager 
has before him the complete story as 
written on the spot by the man who 
sold the goods. 

Jones, Brown & Co., of Bangor, Me., 
give their financial statement to the 
seller willingly, while Manuel Hermanos 
may refuse the :salesman’s request for 
such detailed and intimate information. 
'n this respect the credit manager is 
taced with a difference in the com- 
mercial practices of two countries. He 
must in the main adapt himself philo- 
sophically to this variation but with the 
hope that eventually credit education 
— remove this barrier in most foreign 
“ssa ’ As a practical proposition the 
uyer's balance sheet while interesting 


is not absolutely essential in reaching 


Mr. Cook is vice-president of the Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland, 
He has long been a careful student of foreign trade and foreign finance. 


a sensible decision as to his responsi- 
bility. 


CHECKING THE CREDIT RISK 


Next the credit man obtains an 
agency report from Dun or Bradstreet. 


ALLan B. Coox 


Vice-President Guardian Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 


That covering the domestic corporation 
sets forth its antecedents, record of 
payments in the trade and generally 
contains a copy of the balance sheet 


From an address before the National 


Foreign Trade Convention. 
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with comparisons of assets and liabili- 
ties for a period of years. The report 
on Manuel Hermanos, of Buenos Aires, 
will probably give only that firm’s his- 
tory, an opinion as to its standing locally 
and some idea of the manner in which 
it meets its bills. 

Then information is sought from the 
banks. The Bangor institution carrying 
Jones, Brown &@ Co.’s account is asked 
for an opinion. Some large international 
bank in New York is consulted for 
data on Manuel Hermanos, and if none 
is in its files it is authorized to cable or 
write to Buenos Aires, as urgency may 
require. To check the salesman’s report, 
the credit manager probably gets in 
touch with the buyer's bank abroad and 
receives an illuminating reply reading as 
follows: “An old fashioned house con- 
sidered to be good for its requirements.” 

Of great importance is the report re- 
ceived from the Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, New York City. 
The bureau is a clearing-house for in- 
formation regarding its members’ actual 
ledger experience with their customers. 
Organized a decade ago and with a 
membership of several hundred im- 
portant exporters, it has built up files 
on thousands of foreign concerns buy- 
ing every conceivable type of product. 
Any importer abroad who has _ been 
purchasing substantially in our market 
for a period of time is known to the 
bureau and its reports are therefore an 
invaluable part of any investigation. 

Similarly domestic iaterchange bu- 
reaus are consulted for their knowl- 
edge of Jones, Brown & Co., of Ban- 
gor, Me. 

All of the facts so gathered enable 
the credit manager to approve the Ban- 
gor company’s shipment, but further 
information is needed, in his opinion, 
regarding Manuel Hermanos. He, 
therefore, communicates with the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at Washington, D. C., and is 
given access to the data which has been 
collected by the United States Consul 
and by a United States Commercial 
attache or trade commissioner. Manuel 


Hermanos appear to be a reasonable 
risk based upon the investigation and 
their order, too, is given the customary 
O. K. 

Another angle not yet mentioned in 
these transactions is the economic fac- 
tor. Jones, Brown & Co. are doing 
business in a territory which is not in 
the throes of a depression, such as is 
the case with the coal producing re- 
gions of Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia due to present labor troubles 
Too great concentration upon a single 
crop may have an equally depressing 
effect upon a market. Most of us re- 
member the popular song of 1914 which 
urged us to “Buy a Bale of Cotton” 
and thus help the South out of its pre- 
dicament. Therefore the credit man 
must know whether or not a foreign 
customer’s country depends upon onze 
commodity for its economic life and 
have some fairly good idea of the gen- 
eral trend of such products, be they 
rubber, coffee, cocoa, sugar, hemp or 
what not, as regards supply and de- 
mand. 

That sounds like a larger order than 
it really is for an intelligent reading of 
the New York Journal of Commerce, 
The National City Bank’s Monthly 
Letter, and Commerce Reports pub 
lished by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce gives him about 
all that he needs to keep abreast of the 
times on matters such as these. 


CREDIT INSURANCE 


Before leaving the matter of credit 
it may be well to mention credit insur- 
ance. Some executives favor this method 
of avoiding the time and trouble in- 
volved in a credit investigation. One 
large successful western manufacturer 
told me recently that he gave up in 
suring his domestic sales because it 
made his credit man lazy while not 
covering him against all risks. For the 
last four years he has been accruing 
monthly a credit reserve equal to the 
premiums formerly paid plus average 
excess or uncovered losses. From his 
reserve each year he deducts the actual 
total of uncollectible accounts yet to 
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day his fund shows nearly $50,000 un- 
touched—-his profit from carrying his 
own credit insurance. To my mind 
his system is the one American ex- 
porters should follow, for here is at 
least one place in which the cost of 
doing business may be held at the 
minimum made necessary by the pres- 
ent period of keen competition and 
narrowing margins of profit. 

Now turn to the financing of the 
shipments to Jones, Brown & Com- 
pany and to Manuel Hermanos. If 
the domestic market calls for open ac- 
count terms competitive conditions must 
be met and the goods sold on that 
basis. The seller can only get his money 
out of the transaction while the ac- 
count is on his books by discounting 
his own note for $5000 at his bank. 
This holds equally true if he sells 
abroad upon the same terms. 


COSTS OF FINANCING 


However, if the trade custom calls 
for the use of a ninety-day trade ac- 
ceptance the seller draws upon Jones, 
Brown & Company for $5000 and at- 
taches his documents to the draft. If 
the terms of sale to Manuel Hermanos 
call for ninety-days’ sight D/A such a 
bill is drawn upon the foreign buyer 
with complete documents accompany- 
ing it. Both the domestic and export 
drafts can be converted into immediate 
cash by discounting them at the ship- 
pers bank. There is no difficulty, 
therefore, in avoiding a lock-up of cap- 
ital in either domestic or foreign trans- 
actions if the seller’s credit is good. 

Consider, for a moment, the cost of 
this financing. It represents interest 
upon the money involved from the day 
it is paid out by the bank until the 
date on which the funds are received 
in reimbursement of the loan. To the 
interest must be added the bank’s col- 
lection fee and that of its correspon- 
dent in Bangor, Me., or in Buenos 
Aires and also the cost of revenue 
stamps at destination, if such a tax is 
In force. 

To demonstrate, allowing for all de- 
lays in transit, between New York and 


Buenos Aires, not more than thirty 
days will be required for the draft to 
reach Manuel Hermanos. The draft 
has a life of ninety days prior to 
its maturity and it takes thirty days 
more for the payment to reach the 
United States of America. Six per 
cent. interest for 150 days on $5000 
is $150. The total collection charges, 
half for the American bank and half 
for its Argentine correspondent, are 
one-quarter of 1 per cent. or $12.50. 
Thus financing costs a sum in excess of 
$162.50 when the bill tax stamps are 
included. 

The exporter may figure this expense 
in the price quoted to Manuel Her- 
manos. In other words, after deciding 
upon the net profit desired on each 
unit of merchandise he will add thereto 
a pro rata portion of the cost of finance 
and quote as his price to the buyer the 
resultant gross figure. On the other 
hand, he may quote a unit price net 
with the understanding that all charges 
are for account of the foreign firm in 
which case the draft bears instructions 
to that effect upon its face. As a gen- 
eral practice the former method is bet- 
ter in that it eliminates troublesome 
and irritating detail which may cause 
controversy between buyer and seller. 

With respect to the currency in 
which the draft is drawn, while today 
the great bulk of bills of exchange is- 
sued by American exporters are of the 
dollar variety, there are times when it 
may be necessary to sell goods in ster- 
ling, pesos or other foreign money. 
Obviously in this latter type of trans- 
action there is a risk of exchange for 
the shipper. This may be avoided, 
however, by selling the relative foreign 
currency draft for spot delivery if the 
shipment is ready to move forward or 
by selling the bill for future delivery 
at some date within a period of time 
during which the documents will be 
secured and attached thereto. 


UNDUE CREDIT HAZARDS 
Suppose that Manuel Hermanos re- 


fuse to accept the draft upon its pres- 
entation to them and thus reject the 
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shipment. Steps must be taken to com- 
pose the differences between the shipper 
and consignee, and failing success in 
that direction the goods must be sold 
by a local bank or by the exporter’s 
representative who acts in case of need. 
If the seller is unwilling to accept dis- 
tressed merchandise prices considerably 
below invoice figures, his alternative is 
to divert the shipment to some other 
port where there is a market for it at 
higher levels. Losses through the action 
of Manuel Hermanos must either be 
borne by the American firm if due to 
its mistake or if resulting from bad 
faith on the part of the Argentine 
house may be made the basis for court 
action in Buenos Aires. As a practical 
proposition legal battles in foreign 
lands are costly, troublesome, and 
likely to end disastrously for the Amer- 
ican plaintiff. They should be avoided 
whenever possible. 

The importer abroad who fails to 
meet normal credit requirements as a 
good risk should of course be sold only 
when that undue hazard has been 
eliminated. This may be accomplished 
in severe cases by requiring that the 
order be confirmed by an export com- 
mission house of reputable standing. 
Or it may be done through the estab- 
lishment of an irrevocable letter of 
credit issued by a prime bank abroad. 
If the bank with whom the buyer does 
business is not an important one, it is 
a wise plan to insist upon the confirma- 
tion of the credit by some well known 
American banker. In short, do not sell 
unless you have every reasonable ex- 
pectation of being paid for your mer- 
chandise. 

However, if the customer abroad is 
in good standing it is equally foolish 
for an American exporter to insist 
upon receiving the order through an 
export commission house or to make 
shipment subject to a satisfactory ir- 
revocable letter of credit from some 
bank. The day has passed when ship- 
pers can demand unreasonable terms of 
payment in the face of European com- 


petition conducted along. more liberal 
lines. This does not mean that the 
American exporter should go to the 
other extreme and give more lenient 
terms than the customs of his trade and 
competition require, even though such 
latitude may not result in loss. One 
large manufacturer recently considered 
giving a special discount of 5 per cent. 
to foreign customers, thus creating 
good-will several years in advance of 
competition they feel will come from 
abroad. It was pointed out to them 
that human memory was short and that 
their plan not only would reduce their 
profit now but that attendant benefit 
would be lacking when similar goods 
were offered in the world’s markets at 
lower prices than those which now 
prevail. 

FOREIGN CREDIT LOSSES INCONSIDERABLE 


It is also interesting to note that 
credit losses on foreign sales as an 
average run no greater than similar 
losses on domestic business. The ex- 
perienced export credit man may rea- 
sonably expect to hold such losses to a 
limit of one-half of 1 per cent. per 
annum and may of course conduct his 
operations so that an even smaller per- 
centage of bad accounts will result. 

In conclusion, it is no more difficult 
to grant credit to a foreign customer 
than to one who lives in our own 
country, if the credit man follows the 
same’ sensible procedure when investi 
gating buyers at home and _ abroad. 
Financing, too, offers no real problem 
to the reputable American exporter for 
many of our large banks in New York 
and elsewhere specialize in international 
transactions, and hence are glad to get 
this kind of business. No barrier ex- 
ists therefore to the orderly conduct of 
foreign business hand in hand with do- 
mestic trade. American manufactur 
ers must look beyond our own borders 
for an outlet for that excess of produc: 
tion not needed at home. Ten per 
cent., or better, of their volume should 
be sold overseas. 
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THE PROFITABLE DEPOSITOR 


By W. R. MorEHOuSE 


This is the fifth of a series of short articles written by Mr. Morehouse for THE 
BANKERS MaGazZINE about various kinds of bank depositors, their influence on bank 
growth and how to handle them. The author is vice-president of the Security Trust 


and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, 


HE desirable depositor whose 
"Torin is profitable is in reality 
the backbone of the bank. It is 
out of profits derived from his business 
that a bank meets its losses on the un- 
profitable depositor. It is out of the 
business of the profitable depositor that 
a bank pays dividends to its stock- 
holders, interest on savings deposits 
and its operating expenses. If there is 
anyone in the world before whom the 
banker should doff his hat it is the de- 
sirable depositor who keeps an account 
on which the bank makes a good profit. 
I sometimes fear that our bankers do 
not fully, appreciate him. At least, in 
many cases he receives little attention. 
As long as he does not draw special at- 
tention to himself he is allowed to con- 
tinue on the even tenor of his way un- 
honored and unsung. If he asks no 
favors none are thrust upon him by 
his bank. As a rule, if his bank has a 
souvenir to give away he receives one 
only when he gets in line with the 
riffraff and comes in and asks for it. 
Of course, there are a few excep- 
tions. There are a few bankers who 
are so thoroughly grateful for this type 
of depositor that they show their ap- 
preciation through a letter or a souve- 
nir, not that the souvenir or letter has 
great intrinsic value but that through 
it they are able to express that deep 
sense of appreciation which they feel 
toward this type of depositor. 
_ it the writer may suggest one thing 
in this connection, it is that our bank- 
ers devote more time to their profitable 
depositors, for without them our banks 
could not succeed. 


Calif. 


THE DEPOSITOR WHOSE BUSINESS IS 
PROMISING 


Every bank has a certain percentage 
of depositors whose accounts are not 
entirely satisfactory but at the same 
time give promise of developing into 





W. R. MorEHOUSE 


Vice-President Security Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


desirable accounts. Just what should 
be done in order to get such accounts 
out of the unprofitable column and 
into the profitable column has long 
been a problem. The rule, however, is 
to allow this tvpe of account to coast 
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se vy what happens? Dig through 
the files— thumb innumerable 
pages—pull out file drawers—search 
for facts—he has asked for a loan 
and you must know if it is safe to 
grant it. 


What a waste of time and money 

what an inducement to costly 
error! What a reflection on old 
systems which fail to file visibly, in 
one department, all information re- 
lative to a customer’s credit and his 
dealings with your bank. 


With Kardex in your Central In- 
formation File the affiliation of any 
customer with several departments 
can be checked from one card—un- 
profitable business can be eliminated 
without risk. 


More than that—with Kardex in 
your Central Information File, new 
business signals its need of attention. 
At a glance, you can see that the 
man with a large savings account is 
a prospect for bonds—that a bond 
— should be rented a safe deposit 

Ox. 


Call a Kardex Bank Specialist and 
let him outline a plan for your bank. 
He is as near you as your telephone. 
Remington Rand Business Service 
Inc., 374 Broadway, New York. 


KARDEX 


374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Division of 
Remington Rand Business Service Inc. 


Remington-Kardex-Rand-Safe Cabinet-Baker-Vawter-Powers-Kalamazoo-Dalton-Line-A-Time-Library Burea¥ 
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along without any effort on the bank’s 
part to change its status, with the re- 
sult that our banks are carrying many 
accounts that are unprofitable although 
in other respects they may be satisfac- 
tory. 

Either these accounts should be made 
profitable within a reasonable time or 
they should be classified as being un- 
profitable and treated accordingly. Just 
because they are not causing the bank 
any annoyance does not justify it in 
carrying them at a loss. In no bank 
should there be such a thing as “break- 
ing even” on an account. Every bank 
is entitled to a reasonable profit and 
for this reason the account that does 
no more than “break even” should 
either be closed or made profitable. 


A campaign of stimulation might 
prove to be the remedy. If it is prop- 
erly prepared and carried out with a 
firm hand it should either make the ac- 
count profitable or demonstrate that 
there is no likelihood that it will be- 
come so in the very near future. If 
the depositor in reacting to the cam- 
paign should close his account, the bank 
suffers no material loss. If such a cam- 
paign fails to bring about a marked 
improvement among depositors whose 
accounts are unprofitable although 
otherwise satisfactory, the next step is 
to charge a monthly service fee. As 
a matter of fact, the unprofitable ac- 
count ought never to be acceptable to 
the bank until it has been made profit- 
able. 


BONDS AN ECONOMIC NECESSITY 
FOR BANKS 


The following paragraphs are reprinted, by permission of the publisher, from Adver- 
tising Investment Securities, prepared by the Investment Research Committee of the 
Financial Advertisers Association at the suggestion of the Education Committee, Invest- 
ment, Bankers Association of America, and published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 


ITH the huge accumulations 

\X / of capital throughout the land, 
with interest rates steadily 

tending downward, a different situation 
confronts the commercial banker today 
than ever before. Competition for 
borrowing-customer business is so keen 
that profits have been considerably re- 
duced. Often the 3 per cent. paid on 
saving is onerous, and the banker would 
like to get rid of a part of it. Instead 
of taking business away from his bank 
and losing money by interesting de- 
positors in sound investment securities, 
he now has an opportunity to make a 
legitimate profit. He has already dis- 
covered that, for his own secondary re- 
serves, well-diversified bonds offer the 
surest means for safety and increased 
earnings, excepting a limited use of 
commercial paper and _ acceptances. 
Does not it also seem an economic cer- 
tainty that the small banks, especially 
the country banks, will, slowly perhaps, 
but eventually, become distributors of 


bonds? If so, isn’t it the right attitude, 
on the part of the investment banking 
business to get behind the movement 
wholeheartedly and reap that much 
sooner such benefits as are likely to 
accrue? 


BANK'S STRATEGIC POSITION 


In the last analysis, distribution is 
going to be through those houses or 
agencies which can distribute most eco- 
nomically. Certainly, in the small 
community the bank has advantages in 
this respect over the large distributor 
who finds even the cursory cultivation 
of such markets expensive. The bank, 
to begin with, is known to the com- 
munity. It has, in all probability, its 
confidence and good-will. To that ex- 
tent its recommendations will perhaps 
be accepted more readily than those of 
even the large national distributors 
whose advertising and selling efforts 
may not have permeated the smaller 
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centers. Selling on the part of the 
bank is thus less expensive because 
“selling the house,” one of the problems 
always present in distributing securi- 
ties, is not an important item. Again 
the bank knows the market in its com- 
munity, and to that extent selling costs 
are reduced, for locating the buyer is 
often expensive in itself. Further, the 
bank can usually add investment sell- 
ing to its other activities with little ad- 
ditional overhead. Perhaps all that 
would be required, in fact, would be 
the education of one of the officers to 
the intricacies of buying and selling 
securities, a task in which the originat- 
ing houses should be willing to help, 
even to the extent of taking the officer 
into their own establishments for a 
period of observation and training in 
the fundamentals of the business. 

Bond distribution will not affect ad- 
versely the bank’s savings deposits. 
Experience proves that bond distribu- 
tion is a natural feeder for other de- 
partments: the safety deposit vaults; 
trust department, if any; the commercial 
loan department, by making available 
more liquid collateral; and even the sav- 
ings department, by providing savers 
with a stimulating objective—the own- 
ership of sound investment securities. 
From the standpoint of meeting the 
bank’s obligation to the community, 
there is also certainly something to be 
said, for unless conservative securities 
are thus made readily available there is 
a strong probability that surplus funds 
will often find their way into hazardous 
channels. 


BANK COMPENSATION 


The question of compensation to the 
banker may prove a stumbling block 
as may, also, the question of sacrificing 
the retail purchases of the bank for 


those that would result, when the bank 
becomes a recognized distributor, on a 
wholesale basis. The latter is perhaps 
not so serious as some distributors now 
regard it. If a bank is buying for its 
own account, say, $25,000 a year in 
bonds at the customary bank discount 
of one-quarter or one-half of 1 per 
cent. off, and as a recognized distribu- 
tor it buys, say $100,000 at two points 
off, there can be little doubt that the 
originating houses are better off despite 
the loss of the retail outlet, particularly 
considering the fact that the bank’s re- 
tail distribution is apt to be among in- 
vestors that they might not be able to 
reach at all. Until the bank’s dis- 
tribution assumes proportions justify- 
ing dealer recognition, and perhaps 
even syndicate participations, there is 
some question whether, with the pres- 
ent narrow discounts given the banks, 
there is much hope of enlisting their 
active interest as a distributor. This 
discount now averages only one-quarter 
to one-half of 1 per cent., hardly 
enough to encourage the expenditure 
of much sales effort to cultivate busi- 
ness. The theory of this small dis- 
count is that it is ample compensation 
fon business that comes to the bank in 
a more or less unsolicited way, thus 
representing no active sales effort on 
the part of the bank. Admittedly, 
however, it is hardly sufficient to en- 
courage the bank to go out aggressively 
to promote its bond business. In the 
more than 30,000 banks of the country 
there is a distributing system available 
for sound securities that few fields of 
commercial endeavor can duplicate. It 
represents an opportunity. To cultivate 
it would require a broad educational 
effort to bring the banker to an ap- 
preciation of its possibilities and then 
to train him in the investment business. 
































Main Banking Room—now under construction 


Upon the completion of 
this building, thousands of 
Union Trust Company 
clients will find “An Old 
Friend in a New Home”. 
And the new home will 
enable the Union Trust Company to 
extend to those friends a broader and 
more efficient service of the kind on 
which those friendships were built. .)\ 














Union Grust Company 


First Trust Company in Detroit—Friend of the Famiiy 
Griswold at Congress Street 
DETROIT 
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An outdoor, exposed lamp sign of the Marine Trust Company of Buffalo. The 
sign is of the flasher type, flashing the bank's, name, then the bank’s emblem, in 
colors, and finally the entire sign at once. 


ELECTRICAL ADVERTISING FOR BANKS 
By Frep E. KUNKEL 


Illustrations accompanying the following article were supplied by courtesy of the 
Flexlume Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 


has shown a marked develop brighten up and enliven interiors. They 

ment in the last few years. It 
is obviously of importance for banks to 
have their locations prominently identi- 
fied in the minds of the people of a 
community. Electrical display adver- 
tising has proved its value in identify- 
ing a bank’s location and marking it in 
the minds of passersby. Electrical 
bank front displays can be seen and 
read for blocks in both directions, while 
roof top displays show for even greater 
distances. They not only have high 
attention value by night but they are 
also seen and read by day. Electrical 
advertising brings three important fac- 
tors to a bank—individuality, publicity 
and location. 

Interior electric displays such as 
“Telephone,” “Ladies’ Room,” “Safe 
Deposit,” “Paying and Receiving 
Teller,” “Cashier,” “President,” “‘In- This illuminated outdoor sign of the 


formation,” etc., are also being widely Union Square Savings Bank, New 
used by banks York, shows how electrical advertis- 
Inter wa ak of i & ing may be kept in harmony with 
nterior electrical signs in bronze, even the most dignified types of 


tor example, can not only serve a architecture. 


E ts shown advertising for banks decorative purpose but also help to 
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A superlative new, moderately priced TODD 


machine to serve every modern business 
The New 
CENTURY 
PROTECTOGRAPH 


























Price: $87.50 plus transportation 
(higher in Canada). Other Protecto- 
graph models from $22.50 to $425. Lib- 
eral time payments. Used machines 
accepted in partial exchange. 


Sturpy, speedy and a revelation 
in‘ convenience! Simple, perfect 
in performance, and amazingly 
easy to operate! Adaptable to 
practically every kind of business 
or personal document! Designed 
and built to Todd standards — 
finest materials, superior crafts- 
manship and exclusive features 





developed by Todd in twenty-nine 
years’ experience. 


There never has been another 
check protector so entirely suit- 
able to general business needs. 
Business offices, banks, industries, 
retail merchants, public utilities 
and other check users will find in 
this new Todd machine an instru- 
ment far superior to the ordinary 
moderate-priced check writer. It 
saves time with its extraordinary 
speed and easy visibility. It is 
better built, makes a better im- 
print, can be used with more 
variety of forms. Is sold at a price 
that makes it the greatest value 
ever offered in a check-writer of 
moderate cost. 


The only way to judge this re- 
markable new Protectograph is to 
see it operate. Have a Todd repre- 
sentative demonstrate it in your 
office. Or write to us direct for 
further information. The Todd 
Company, Protectograph Division. 
(Est. 1899.) 1139 University Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of 
the Protectograph, Super-Safety 
Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


TODD SYSTEM 
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An illuminated outdoor sign on the facade of the Broadway and 72nd street office 
of the Chase National Bank of New York. It will be noted that the sign is in 
entire harmony with the type of achitecture of the building. 


silently direct patronage to the effectively emphasize such factors as 
desired location of service. They  progressiveness, prominence and _ se- 
facilitate the transaction of business 
because they save needless inquiries for 
information or for the location of de- 
sired executives or clerks. Such elec- 
tric signs can be purchased and in- 
stalled at a reasonable price and the 
amount of electricity they consume is 
inconsiderable. 

Done in silvertone letters, etched into 1 
the back of clear plate glass, glowing enrmcs rum 
soft with electric light, hidden in a | -ACCOUNTS 
copper bronze art frame where the 
light penetrates from the edge down 
through the grain of the glass, in plain 
and ornate styles of lettering, mounted 
in handsomely finished frames, such 
electric directional and advertising signs 
used in the interior of a bank can 
both help to favorably impress the pub- 
lic and reflect the personality and in- 
dividuality of the bank using them 





An interior electric sign completely 
ATTRACTING THE EYE FROM BLOCKS in keeping with its surroundings in 


AWAY the lobby of a bank. 


Electric display signs for the front curity. They can be in keeping with 
of the bank building or the roof can dignity and good taste. A good day 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
As of April 30th, 1928 








RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Federal Reserve and Other Banks... $50,684,903.01 
Exchanges for Clearing House.......-..eeeeeeeeeees 96,034,100.05 
ee ET OEE oa ans os db RO Aad eee eee 180,271,174.24 
Ey. Be, GNIS IGEN a 6.6 6 oc 55 ovine eewwcee esse 15,550,836.94 
i NE so cain wae aden Sede Rak eee e eee es 24,229,069.34 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances.... $19,341,140.81 
Less Anticipations ......0s.ceccsece 659,758.93 18,681,381.88 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit........... 6,826,749.99 
5% Redemption Fund with U. S. Treasury........... 200,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable. .......cccccccccccccees 745,579.68 

$393,223,795.13 

LIABILITIES 

Cte TAGE .65.0bc ce ineew nce cheas $25,000,000.00 
ET Ce ee 35,000,000.00 60,000,000.00 
OE NG EE POE Tea I Er 2,016,387.88 
ee BEEP R COREE ELECT Te CLE Te ee 299,654,926.85 
Acceptances Outstanding ........ccccccccecccscces 19,341,140.81 
NN Mr MN dns oa baa wa ad dew a Rad aaeele wes 6,826,749.99 
NN EE eT re er ree 3,850,400.00 
a NE nd ae abidinw ened aniene 9 aeuieee 542,473.33 
Accrued Interest Payable.......0.cccscsccccsscoscces 205,234.57 
Reserved for Taxes, Accrued Expenses, etc........+0. 786,481.70 


$393,223,795.13 


HE BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, the BOWERY 
AND East RIVER NATIONAL BANK and the COMMERCIAL 
EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK are now one institution. The 
world-wide facilities of this institution are now brought directly to 
the business centers of the five boroughs of Greater New York 
through 29 offices strategically located and completely equipped. 
With far greater scope, with facilities greatly augmented, with 
services enlarged and enhanced and with a historic background of 
116 years, THE BANK OF AMERICA is now, more than ever, one of 
AMERICA’S leading banks. 


ESTABLISHED 1812 


She BANK °f AMERICA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


NEW YORK. 
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and night electrical advertising display 
not only possesses unusual attention 
getting qualities but it can be made to 
give prominence and distinction to the 
banking front which it adorns. By day 
as well as by night its letters appeal to 
the eye from blocks away up and down 
the street. 

The progressive bank can well afford 
to give consideration to electrical dis- 
play signs as an aid to bringing in 
more new customers, drawing more and 
more of the passersby into the bank 
and fixing the name of the bank firmly 
in the mind of the passing public. 

Electrical advertising displays are the 
silent salesmen who function at all 
hours of the night when the bank is 
closed. They work every day in the 


year without requiring constant super- 
vision. They are an excellent medium 
for securing general publicity. Good 
roof top displays, where they can be 
presented, can be seen from great dis- 
tances and in a particular location will 
attract attention both by day and 
night. 

Electrical advertising can make a 
location more valuable. It focuses eyes 
in the bank’s direction. It centers at- 
tention on the bank and its name. It 
impresses people a long way off and 
is dramatic enough to burn its image 
on their minds. People are irresistibly 
drawn toward the light. “Spotlight 
your bank,” is a policy which an ever 
increasing number of banks are putting 
into effect. 


BANKINvc OPINION ON BUSINESS 


USINESS in general continues in 
fairly large volume, but with the 
marked irregularities noted in 
the recent past,” says the April 30 
issue of The Guaranty Survey, pub- 
lication of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. “Iron and steel 
output has exceeded expectations. . 
Both production and sales of auto- 
mobiles are larger than a year ago. 
, Construction contracts awarded 
last month were not far below the 
phenomenal total for March, 1927. 
Contracts awarded for large en- 
gineering projects since the beginning 
of April are well above the total a 
year ago. 

“Conditions in the textile markets, 
on the other hand, are still unsatisfac- 
tory, though production shows some 
signs of adjustment to current demand. 
There has been no essential change in 
the position of the coal, petroleum and 
copper industries, all of which are con- 
tending against actual or threatened 
overproduction. The railway freight 
movement is still smaller than last year 
or two years ago. Retail trade reports 
are fairly favorable. Commodity prices 
remain firm, Professor Fisher’s index 
having reached new peaks for the 


year in the second and third weeks 
of April.” 


IMPROVEMENT IN NEW ENGLAND 


Considerable improvement has been 
shown in business conditions in New 
England since the first of the year, ac- 
cording to the Monthly Review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston for 
May 1. The index of New England 
business activity has increased “ap- 
proximately 5 per cent. since the first 
of the year. The index advanced 
about 2 per cent. in March from Feb- 
ruary. A sharp increase in the amount 
of new building, as well as a larger 
electric power production, improve- 
ment in railway freight carloadings, 
and unusual activity in the shoe in- 
dustry were contributing factors effect- 
ing this increase. 

“The volume of cotton consumed by 
the New England mills during March 
was the lowest for that month since 
1924. The average daily consumption, 
however, corrected for seasonal influ- 
ences, showed no change from the pre- 
ceding month. . Wool consump- 
tion by New England mills declined 
from February, and was smaller than 
in March, 1927.” 
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The record of deposits and withdrawals 

printed in customer’s passbook is also 

printed on bank’s ledger card and 
audit strip. 
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entries, changed entries and similar forms of loss. 
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the leading banks of the country. 
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CONDITIONS IN PHILADELPHIA 


“Progressing at a moderate rate,” is 
the phrase with which business in the 
Philadelphia Federal Reserve district is 
characterized by the May 1 Business 
Review of the Third Federal Reserve 
district. “Seasonal improvement in the 
production and distribution of goods 
is reported in many lines, although the 
extent of this gain has been less pro- 
nounced than was the case at the same 
time in recent years. 

“Mercantile conditions have im- 
proved somewhat since the middle of 
last month. Retail business is moving 
forward in fair volume. . . . Wholesale 
and jobbing trade in the main is also 
moderately active. The dollar 
volume of business, as measured by 
check payments in this district during 
the latter part of April, exceeded that 
of a year ago by 14 per cent. Rail- 
road shipments of goods during the 
four weeks ended April 7 were almost 
5 per cent. greater than in the pre 
ceding four weeks but were barely 10 
per cent. below the volume of the same 
period last year.” 


SLIGHT UPWARD TREND IN CLEVELAND 


“The upward trend in general busi- 
ness in the Fourth district, so noticeable 
in the first quarter, has been less marked 
in April,” says the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland in its Monthly 
Business Review for May 1. “Some 
seasonal gains have taken place, but 
outside of these, conditions are not 
much changed from a month ago. As 
for individual lines, the important iron 
and steel industry has maintained its 
first quarter pace throughout April, the 
steel market being supported principally 
by automotive demand. The tire in- 
dustry has been adversely affected by 
the sharp drop in crude rubber prices. 
Building contracts awarded in March 
were unusually large, but cold weather 
in April has held back some new 
building. Motor and accessory con- 
cerns are doing well, particularly the 
latter. The clothing trade is fair to 
good, but shoe manufacturing opera- 
tions have quieted down after the ex- 


cellent showing of January and Febru- 
ary. The coal industry remains de- 
pressed, although demand is_ slightly 
better. Retail trade showed up very 
well in March. The winter wheat 
crop in Ohio is the worst in forty 
years.” 


INCREASED ACTIVITY IN MIDDLE WEST 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago, in its business summary of May 
1, reports increased activity in indus- 
trial and trade conditions. “Produc- 
tion of passenger automobiles and of 
agricultural machinery and equipment 
have been larger. Pig iron and 
steel ingot output has gained over the 
preceding month. The tonnage 
of iron and steel castings produced and 
shipped in March exceeded that of the 
preceding month or of March last year. 
; Activity in building shows a 
seasonal expansion. 

“In the agricultural situation and the 
production of foodstuffs may be noted 
a slight retarding in farm work during 
early April .; evidence of heavy 
abandonment of winter wheat acreage; 
continued strengthening in grain prices 

.; and a smaller marketing of live 
stock.” 


RECORD BREAKING CONSTRUCTION 


Outstanding developments in the 
Eleventh Federal Reserve district dur- 
ing the last month were a record break- 
ing volume of construction work and 
a further expansion in the distribution 
of merchandise in both wholesale and 
retail channels, according to the April 
28 business review of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Dallas. Bank debits to 
individual accounts increased in March 
over February by 8.9 per cent.; de- 
partment store sales showed an increase 
of 25.5 per cent. for the same periods; 
reserve bank loans to member banks 
increased 99.4 per cent.; building per- 
mit valuations at the larger centers 
showed an increase of 91.9 per cent.; 
oil production increased.12.9 per cent. 
and lumber orders at pine mills were 
110 per cent. of normal production, a 
gain of 17 points over February. 
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WILLS, TRUSTS AND ESTATES IN RELATION 
TO LIFE INSURANCE 


By James L. MADDEN 


The following article is taken from an address before the Trust Company Division of 
the American Bankers Association. Mr. Madden is third vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


portant and commendable part in 

the creation of estates. It may 
be compared to a callable bond, the 
principal of which automatically be- 
comes due and payable on the death of 
of the insured. The cost of this bond 
is frequently only about 3 per cent., 
payable annually, of the principal. It 
is interesting to compare this easy 
method of accumulating money for the 
use of the policyholders’ estate with 
the situation that sometimes arises when 
dependents, not receiving an insurance 
fund, find it necessary to borrow. In 
this case they pay about 6 per cent. in- 
terest annually and have to repay the 
principal ultimately. It is not sur- 
prising therefore to find the American 
people thorough believers in life insur- 
ance, as is evident from the eighty- 
seven billion dollars in force. 

The institution of life insurance to- 
day is paying more money to live 
policyholders than to beneficiaries. Based 
upon an investigation covering life in- 
surance disbursements from 1920 
through 1925, it was found that 56 per 
cent. of the total payments made by 
life insurance companies went to living 
policyholders, whereas only 44 per 
cent. was paid to beneficiaries. It is 
significant that life insurance companies 
today are life insurance companies in 
fact, and not death insurance com- 
panies, as they were once regarded. 
Today we find the life insurance com- 
panies helping the policyholders to be 
economically independent during their 
productive years as well as during old 
age. They offer to help a policyholder 
to conserve the principal of matured 


I IFE insurance plays a most im- 


contracts through certain optional set- 
tlements which will be discussed later. 
Trust companies, too, are assisting 
policyholders to accomplish the same 
results through various forms of living 
trusts. 


A MISLEADING STATEMENT 


A great deal has been said and 
printed about life insurance estates be- 
ing dissipated during seven years. This 
statement is a misleading one. The 
average amount of ordinary life insur- 
ance in force is in the neighborhood of 
$2600 and it is evident that this sum 
will not as a rule last seven years. Life 
insurance in the vast majority of in- 
stances does accomplish what the policy- 
holder intended, namely, to tide the 
beneficiaries over the period of adjust- 
ment, so while it is no doubt spent, it 
is not fair to say that it is dissipated. 
Of course, there are instances of the 
dissipation of insurance funds by bene- 
ficiaries, but it is doubtful if they as- 
sume the proportions frequently be- 
lieved. This does not mean that every 
safeguard should not be thrown around 
the distribution of insurance proceeds 
to beneficiaries by the insurance com- 
panies and the trust companies, but it 
does seem regrettable that so much em- 
phasis is put upon the wastage of life 
insurance funds, when upon reflection it 
must be recognized that these funds in 
the main accomplish their purposes. 

We all recognize the conflicts arising 
from wills. Often we read about cases 
where these documents are set aside by 
the courts for various legal reasons. A 
testator desirous of having his property 
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go to definite beneficiaries therefore 
should be very careful about the form 
and contents of his will. Policyholders 
who designate a named beneficiary need 
have no fear of the proceeds of their 
policy going to any one other than the 
person desired. Furthermore, they 
should have no concern over court. con- 
tests and attendant expenses, in fact, 
insurance estates of this nature receive 
some forms of beneficial treatment, 
such as certain tax exemptions. Fre- 
quently the estate is named by a policy- 
holder as beneficiary. In these cases 
the money becomes part of the estate 
and some of the benefits which other- 
wise would be enjoyed if a named 
beneficiary had been designated are lost. 
If this policyholder should die intes- 
tate the distribution of the life insur- 
ance funds would be merged with the 
rest of the estate and distributed in 
accordance with the intestacy laws of 
the state. Therefore, certain favorable 
taxation treatment is lost. It is plain 
that the manner of designating the 
beneficiary might have a very important 
bearing upon the distribution of the 
proceeds of the estate. 

ADJUSTING THE LIFE INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 


The agent is the key to the proper 
adjustment of the life insurance pro- 
gram to the needs of the policyholder 
and beneficiary. In the development of 
any such program he should consider 
the circumstances of the policyholder 
and suggest the proper type of contract 
or contracts to meet the policyholder’s 
needs, as well as the amount neces- 
sary to accomplish the desired objec- 
tives. But he has another function, and 
that is to prepare a plan for the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the life 
insurance contract so that they will 
fully accomplish for the beneficiary 
what the policyholder intends. The in- 
surance companies pay the agents com- 
missions for these services and when an 
agent only thinks of the amount of 
ordinary insurance and fails to consider 
the distribution thereof, he is not ar- 
ranging for the full service for which 


the life insurance contract provides. Of 
course, the circumstances surrounding 
sales are sometimes such that it is not 
advisable to discuss optional forms of 
settlement when this can be done, 
though the attention of the policy- 
holder will be directed toward the pos- 
sible income from the amount of life 
insurance rather than the face value of 
the policy itself. This might well tend 
toward the purchase of larger amounts 
of life insurance. 

The investment service of the in- 
stitution of life insurance which is 
available to holders of matured life 
insurance policies or beneficiaries is very 
broad. Comparatively few  policy- 
holders could afford to employ such 
technical financial experts as the in- 
surance companies have on their regular 
staffs. The primary consideration with 
these men is, first and foremost, se- 
curity, and next, stability of income. 
In order to achieve these objectives 
wide diversification of investments, geo- 
graphical or otherwise, is important. 
Then, too, in the event of difficulty with 
investments the insurance companies 
are able to safeguard effectively their 
policyholders’ interests and in the ex- 
ceptional cases, when there are losses, 
these are so small in comparison with 
the total amount of investments, that 
they are absorbed without any of the 
policyholders feeling them. So we find 
this investment service available to help 
in the maintenance of insurance estates 
without additional cost. 


INSURANCE COMPANY METHOD OF . 
DISTRIBUTING ESTATES 


Just how the distribution of an insur- 
ance estate may be made most intelli- 
gently is a question which every policy- 
holder might well consider if he wants 
to be reasonably certain that the bene- 
ficiary will receive, after his death, the 
maximum amount of protection possible 
from the total value of his estate. The 
policyholder holds the answer because 
he knows of the ability and habits of 
the beneficiary and the financial de- 
mands which will have to be met, as 
well as his hopes and ambitions for his 
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ITH a touch of the mystic and a dash of magic 
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hitherto unheard of thing. The bank among the 
clouds! 

Under one roof, in one of the most prominent 
buildings in the Grand Central Zone. architects are 
converting an entire floor into a model of the modern 
American bank. Here, to aid banker to keep in 
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bank things, will be shown the newest in exterior 
and interior bank construction. Behind the very 
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banking industry. 

In a separate exhibit hall will be the latest in 


advertising displays for every banking need. There 
will be all sorts of electric sign displays, bank 
window displays, Christmas and Thrift Club dis- 
plays, a complete bank library, a ladies’ rest room, 
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This will be a permanent exhibit, designed for 
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the working of every exhibit. 
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quire. Free permanent passes will be mailed to 
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dependents and the probable amount of 
money necessary to accomplish them. 
The insurance companies’ optional 
settlement plans provide simple methods 
for caring for beneficiaries’ needs which 
are broad enough for the vast ma- 
jority of insurance estates. The trust 
companies also have competent facilities 
for caring for those insurance estates 
which cannot be properly served by the 
institutions of insurance. The insur- 
ance service arises out of the contract- 
ual relationship, whereas the life in- 
surance trust is, as its name implies, a 
trust function. The optional settlement 
plans referred to in life insurance 
policies are the interest, the instalment 
and life income methods of payment. 
The interest method provides for the 
maintenance of the principal for a 
given period of time or during the life 
of the primary beneficiary after which 
it is payable to a contingent beneficiary. 
Prior to this time the primary benefi- 
ciary receives the interest payments. 
Under the instalment method the prin- 
cipal and interest are paid to the bene- 
ficiary in equal instalments over a given 
period of time or in specified amounts 
as long as the principal lasts. The life 
income method provides the beneficiary 
with an income for life, and with a 
guaranteed number of payments. In 
the event the beneficiary dies before a 
given number of years, the difference 
between the amount paid and the amount 
guaranted to be paid will be given to 
the estate. Of course, this life income 
form of optional settlement is a life 
insurance function which trust com- 
panies are not equipped to render. 
Unless an optional settlement plan is 
requested by the policyholder, the face 
value of the life insurance policy will 
be paid in a lump sum. There has 
been some misunderstanding about this. 
As indicated previously, it is true that 
from time to time lump sum payments 
have been dissipated, but it is likewise 
true that in almost every estate some 
lump sum payment is absolutely neces- 
sary in order to take care of the ex- 
Penses incidental to the death of the 
policyholder, pay his outstanding in- 
debtedness and tide the beneficiary and 


dependents over the period of adjust- 
ment. The lump sum payment in the 
main undoubtedly accomplishes these 
objectives and is extremely valuable in 
many other instances. 

There is an increasing amount of in- 
terest among policyholders in the proper 
method of distributing their insurance 
estates. Investigation discloses that in 
1920 about 2.85 per cent. of all policies 
issued were on an optional settlement 
basis; while in 1925 about 7.37 per 
cent. of the ordinary policies issued 
carried optional settlement provisions. 
The instalment method seems to be 
most popular, while the interest method 
ranks second. There is a definite trend 
toward the combination of two or more 
of these optional settlement methods 
and it is to be hoped that in advising 
with policyholders life insurance agents 
and trust company officers will em- 
phasize the importance of usually 
having part of the life insurance pro- 
ceeds payable in a lump sum. 

Through the lump sum payment or 
optional settlement plans and combina- 
tions thereof, the institution of life in- 
surance offers a guaranteed investment 
service for beneficiaries which permits 
of wide flexibility. These optional 
settlement plans are scrutinized care- 
fully to be sure that they fall within 
the province of the life insurance com- 
panies which have no desire to go into 
the trust company business. Accord- 
ingly it is not unusual for agents or 
policyholders to be told that a given 
proposed program should be referred 
to a trust company for administration. 


TRUST COMPANY METHOD OF 
DISTRIBUTION 


It is not the writer’s purpose to re- 
view at this time the numerous benefits 
of trust company administration of 
estates. These are only too well known. 
Insofar as insurance estates are con- 
cerned, though, bankers have a big 
opportunity in assisting beneficiaries 
through the administration of estate 
programs which require the exercise of 
discretion or judgment or certain defi- 
nite use or application of the insurance 
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funds in whole or in part. Then, too, 
there is an unusually good opportunity 
for trust company service in adminis- 
tering complicated insurance estates 
and executing the terms of agreements 
involving partnership or corporation in- 
surance or in supervising the expendi- 
ture of funds designated for charitable 
purposes. The large sums of money 
being paid to living policyholders who 
do not wish to avail themselves of one 
of the optional settlement plans offered 
by the insurance company to help 
maintain intact their accumulated insur- 
ance savings, likewise present to the 
trust company a broad field for living 
trusts. 

The keynote of trust company ad- 
ministration of insurance estates is 
personal, individual service. The im- 
portance of this cannot be over-em- 
phasized. Through this personal serv- 
ice, the beneficiary often receives coun- 
sel which is worth more than the total 
fee which is based usually upon the 
amount of money involved in the 
estate. 

There can be nothing but praise for 
the system of insurance trusts when 
properly applied. It would be interest- 
ing though if some steps were taken 
toward systematically studying the in- 
surance trusts actually being made, 
their purposes, the cost of procuring 
them and ultimately of administering 
them. If the insurance trust committee 
of the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association saw fit 
to collect this information systemati- 
cally, it would no doubt be helpful to 
trust companies rendering this service 


and certainly would be of value to life 
underwriters because they would then 
have a more definite idea of how in- 
surance trusts are being used by a sub: 
stantial number of policyholders. This 
would enable them to serve better their 
policyholders. 


CONCLUSION 


The services of insurance companies 
and trust companies for the benefit of 
beneficiaries supplement each other. 
While the insurance companies can take 
care of the majority of beneficiaries by 
optional settlement plans, the trust 
companies’ service is absolutely neces: 
sary in cases where personal service is 
a factor. While the percentage of the 
latter may be relatively small, the 
volume of money represented by this 
percentage will undoubtedly be sub- 
stantial. The further growth of both 
services for beneficiaries will depend 
very largely on the increasing appre- 
ciation by policyholders of the impor- 
tance of studying the optional settle- 
ment plans of their insurance contracts 
and definitely planning to program 
properly the distribution of their in- 
surance estates for the benefit of their 
beneficiaries. The more policyholders 
do this, the more trust company service 
will be appreciated and used. If both 
insurance companies and trust com- 
panies work toward this better under’ 
standing by policyholders, as well as a 
more thorough understanding of each 
other’s services and facilities, the greater 
will be the opportunity for an even 
more extensive service for the public 
welfare. 
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ss INTEREST ON SPECIAL SAVINGS CLUB 
ACCOUNTS 


By Taytor R. DURHAM 


The author says that experience indicates the desirability of paying interest on Christ- 
mas, vacation and other special club savings accounts. Mr. Durham is vice-president 
of the Chattanooga Savings Bank and Trust Company, Chattanooga, Tenn 


stantly rising cost of operations, 
the demand for a continuation of 
interest on time deposits, and pressure 
for interest on demand deposits. Daily 
he is confronted with the problem of 
shrinking earnings. When conditions 
arise which cannot be changed, the only 
recourse is to meet them in the most 
satisfactory manner. That is what the 
banker is attempting to do today, but 
he is confronted with so many obstacles 
his problem is a difficult one indeed. 
The item under discussion, “Is the 
payment of interest on Christmas, va- 
cation, and other club accounts justi- 
fied?” is comparatively small, yet it is 
one of the items which must be given 
attention because the time has come 
when nothing is too small to analyze 
with the view to reducing the shrink- 
age or increasing revenues. ‘This dis- 
cussion will be confined to Christmas 
clubs, since what applies to the Christ- 
mas club will also apply to the others. 


Ts banker is faced with the con- 


MUCH CONTROVERSY ABOUT CLUB IDEA 


There has been much controversy 
about the club idea, particularly the 
Christmas club. One theory is that 
the basis of operation is unsound, since 
people are encouraged to save money 
solely for the purpose of spending it. 
Well regulated clubs, however, have 
discovered a number of advantages in 
their operation because, when properly 
handled, the idea of thrift is inculcated 
in the members, and with a little stimu- 
lation during the life of the club and 
Proper suggestions made near its close, 


it has been found that an average of 
25 per cent. of the amount accumu- 
lated may be retained in permanent 
savings accounts. The question, how- 
ever, is whether or not interest on club 
accounts is justified. 

In order to obtain a picture of con- 
ditions as they exist in the states in- 
cluded in the territory of this confer- 
ence, the writer sent a questionnaire to 
approximately sixty cities with popula- 
tions of 10,000 and over in an effort 
to determine the custom prevailing in 
those cities and the ideas of bankers 
conducting accounts of this kind. From 
the replies received, 85 per cent. of 
those who answered the questionnaire 
now pay interest on club accounts. 
With two exceptions, none of the 
banks answering had changed from one 
basis to another. That is, none of 
them who had been paying interest had 
attempted club accounts without it and 
those few who did not pay interest had 
never done so. 

Answers to the question itself as to 
whether or not interest is justified were 
about even for and against. Those who 
felt that interest is not justified based 
their claim upon the fact that the cost 
incident to operating the club was so 
great that banks could not consistently 
pay interest in addition to the cost of 
handling this type of business over the 
ordinary account. Very few of the 
replies, however, gave any reasons for 
their answer, simply stating “yes” or 
“no” in response. 

From an address before the Southern 
Regional Savings Conference, at  Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF TWO CITIES 


Perhaps the best way to reach a con- 
clusiori is to examine a page from the 
book of experience of two cities in this 
territory with approximately 100,000 
population each, which had maintained 
club accounts over periods of twelve or 
fifteen years on an interest basis and 
which within recent years attempted 
to operate them without paying inter- 
est. In each case the result has been 
such a reduction in the number of mem- 
bers and the amount deposited that the 
operation of the club itself is not justi- 
fied. In one city a certain bank had 
an average membership of 7500. By 
a clearing-house agreement, all of the 
banks decided not to pay interest on 
Christmas clubs in future and the mem- 
bership of this particular club dropped 
to less than 1000. 

In another city a certain bank ob- 
tained balances of $125,000 to $130,- 
000 each year. When this city changed 
from an interest to a non-interest pay- 
ing basis the entire deposits for all of 
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the banks in that city aggregated 
slightly above $60,000. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that if the operation of 
the Christmas club, with its encourage- 
ment of saving among people who 
would not otherwise save at all and 
with tremendous educational value 
through familiarizing hundreds of peo- 
ple with the operation of banks lead- 
ing to business in other departments of 
the bank, is to be successful, banks 
have no choice other than to pay in- 
terest on the account. 

As a matter of fact, there is every 
reason why interest should be paid on 
accounts of this type which prevail in 
connection with the ordinary savings 
account. It would seem that the neg- 
ligible amount received by each mem- 
ber would not be any particular in- 
centive for him to make use of the 
Christmas club, and the non-payment 
of it would not cause him to decline, 
but in the two instances mentioned, 
being the only two which the ques 
tionnaire developed, experience pro’ 
vides a far better test than theory. 
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PROBLEMS IN BANK CREDIT 


By M. E. RoBERTSON 








before, a reply will be made by mail. 





THE BANKERS MAGAZINE has secured the services of a capable credit man to 
answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. Questions 
of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only the initials of 
the persons asking the questions will be used. In case the question is not one of 
particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been answered 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that they 
be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to enable the 
editor to draw the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor, 
Bank Credit Problems, THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, 71-73 Murray Street, New York. 











UESTION: We have seen the 

mention made a number of times 
of the hypothecating of accounts re- 
ceivable and we are anxious to know 
the procedure followed in connection 
with this practice. Will you please 
give us a general outline? W. L. K. 


ANSWER: The hypothecating of 
receivables is, perhaps, a practice that 
has not become so very general. It is 
a practice not ordinarily indulged in 
by reputable business men, because of 
their ability to secure funds in the 
regular and ordinary way. It is an 
expensive method of financing, indulged 
in by those usually pressed for work- 
ing capital and unable to secure it in 
the regular channels. Perhaps the com- 
pany has exhausted the usual methods 
of borrowing and resorts to paying a 
commission of from 2 per cent. to 5 
per cent. (rather than usual interest). 
At any rate, the borrower approaches 
the banker and turns over to him the 
invoices to be sent to customers. The 
bank advances from 60 per cent. to 80 
per cent. of the fact amount. The in- 
voices when forwarded to customers 
ordinarily bear a notation to make pay- 
ment direct to the banker. Of course, 
this phase of the banking is the phase 
that meets with objection because the 
customers are put on guard as to the 
basis of financing that the seller has 
had to-resort to. At times, therefore, 
the banker will allow invoices to be for- 


warded without such a notation, pro- 
vided the banker has sufficient con- 
fidence in the party financed to turn 
over to the banker the item received 
in payment. The banker, therefore, 
holds some of the borrower’s money and 
it is up to the borrower to check up 
and follow collections received by the 
banker in order that the banker may 
not loan the borrower too much of his 
own money. 


QUESTION: I am very anxious to 
obtain some information regarding the 
cotton converting business. I am in- 
terested in the nature of the business, 
its method of operating and the safety 
of it from the standpoint of the banker 


extending accommodation. I realize 
that this is a rather big question. 
A. E. M. 


ANSWER: THE BANKERS MaGa- 
ZINE is always glad to answer ques- 
tions, large or small, and is glad to 
make research on behalf of readers. The 
following outline is based upon a sur- 
vey and we trust it wil give you the 
desired information. 

A cotton converter is one who buys 
the cloth as it comes from the mills, in 
a form known as gray goods, has it 
bleached and finished, and perhaps 
dyed or printed and then sells the 
finished product usually to dry goods 
jobbers or the “cutting up trade.” Some 
converters specialize in simply bleach- 
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ing and finishing the cloth and selling 
the white goods; others handle dyed 
cloths; others, various fancy weaves, 
white and dyed; and others, printed 
cloths for shirtings, etc.; while there 
are also those who handle a variety. 
Most converters do not own bleacheries 
(they have little money in fixed assets), 
in fact, there are very few that do 
own bleacheries. In addition to the 
independent converter there are some 
jobbers of dry goods, such as Marshall 
Field & Co. who convert some special 
goods for themselves, and also some cot- 
ton mills operate bleacheries selling the 
finished cloth. 

The bleaching, dyeing and finishing 
business is really a separate business in 
itself. The converter merely sends the 
gray goods there and has them finished 
in the manner desired. For this the 
bleachery makes a charge of so much 
per yard, according to the type of work 
done. This charge may ordinarily vary 
from one to six cents per yard. The 
goods are usually at the bleachery for 
a period of from thirty to sixty days. 
The bleachery handles the goods on a 
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small margin of profit to itself and de- 
pends upon volume. For this reason 
most converters would find it unprofit- 
able to own their own bleacheries be- 
cause they could not keep them busy 
and this feature would run up over: 
head. However, recently some mills, 
notably among them Pacific Mills, have 
formed a bleachery of their own and in 
the minds of some there is a question 
as to how this type of business will 
work out. If the mill owns a bleachery 
it must convert whether conditions are 
favorable or not or the bleachery will 
lose. On the other hand, when con- 


ditions are satisfactory it may work out | 


that the mill-owned bleachery will oc- 
cupy a more favorable position because 
of the fact that it can perhaps route 
goods through more quickly, helping 
turnover, and also perhaps somewhat 
undersell the fellow who buys goods in 
the gray and converts them, thereby 
paying a profit to the mill on the gray 
goods and then to the bleachery on the 
finishing. The merits of this type of 
business remain to be proven, but as 
for the jobber himself converting, he is 
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perhaps usually not in as favorable a 
position as the regular converter and, 
besides, if he converts he must ordi- 
narily do so in quantity and he would 
prefer to buy in small amounts in ac- 
cordance with his requirements. 

The plain white goods used for sheet- 
ings, etc., are the more staple goods. 
The demand for this type of product 
fluctuates less, and is not subject to 
great change in style as are the colored 
and printed cloths, commonly spoken 
of as “fancies.” The demand for white 
goods, however, has fallen off greatly 
in the last few years, particularly the 
white cloth that was formerly sold to 
the women’s’ underclothing trade. 
Where women formerly wore several 
undergarments of white, they now 
wear fewer undergarments and the ones 
they wear are usually made in the 
colored and fancy weave cloths. Never- 
theless, it will be appreciated that the 
white goods constitute the more staple 
line. The colored and fancy weave 
and print cloths are subject to great 
seasonal fluctuation. Certain colors and 
certain designs will reign for a time 
and then the changing public swings to 
something else. In men’s shirtings cer- 
tain prints, certain stripes or certain 
colors will be very much in demand for 
a time. At present we see windows 
filled with certain colored shirts. Soon 
these become so common that many 
desire a change and the demand swings 
to some other color, print or weave. 
The converter who hits it right, makes 
a great go; if wrong he stands in to 
lose heavily and goods carried over may 
not find a demand for some time, and 
then, too, are subject to price in ac- 
cordance with cotton. 

The converter buys his gray goods 
on terms of ten days with 2 per cent. 
off for payment within this time. His 
bills to the bleachery are sent him at 
the end of each month. Therefore his 
average purchase terms are very short. 

The converter sells his finished goods 
on terms of 60/2/10 or really seventy 
days. That is, any time between the 
date of invoicing the goods to the cus- 
tomer and the next sixty days the cus- 
tomer is allowed a discount of 2 per 
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cent. plus an anticipation discount, be- 
tween sixty and seventy days he is 
simply allowed the 2 per cent. 

From the foregoing it is readily evi- 
dent that the converter buying on ten- 
day terms, sending his goods to the 
bleachery where they stay from thirty 
to sixty days, bringing them back on 
his own floor where they remain until 
sold, then selling on seventy days, has 
quite a long period, perhaps from four 
months to six months, during which his 
money is tied up. He had to pay prac- 
tically cash for his gray goods and for 
his finishing and it is this long period 
before he gets it back. During this 
period there is a big chance for fluctua- 
tion in the price of his raw material 
and also he must judge the demand 
considerably ahead. His money being 
tied up for this long period, we find 
him in more liberal receipt of bank 
credit in proportion to his own in- 
vestment than some lines where the 
swing is short. Tendencies would in- 
dicate that it is not unusual for the 
cotton converter to be in receipt of 
bank lines equal to 80 per cent. of his 
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net working capital and in many cases 
lines equal to and in excess of his net 
working capital. 

The seasonal phase is said not to be 
extremely important. Certain months 
in connection with the spring and fall 
seasons show somewhat larger sales, but 
the ordinary converter, between the dry 
goods jobber, the cutting up trade and 
a diversified class of goods, keeps his 
sales on a fairly even keel throughout 
the year. 

The converter must be a good judge 
of the markets, not only the cotton 
market but also the demands of the 
buying public several months from the 
time he starts to convert. He must 
understand particularly well the raw 
cotton market. This is the basis of his 
cost. Cotton fluctuates widely, it is 
subject to movements by crop predic’ 
tions, weather conditions, acreage 
planted, operations on the exchange, 
etc., and all these he must follow closely. 
He must follow closely mill production 
and all the other features that enter 
into the cost of his gray goods and 
then, too, as mentioned, judge ahead by 
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several months the demand of the buy- 
ing public. 

Due to the fact that his swing is 
long the converter must be careful not 
to plunge, not to become over optimis- 
tic. He only expects to make one- 
quarter to one-half of a cent a yard on 
his finished goods and if he has judged 
wrong and has to take a loss of this 
amount, he can easily lose heavily. For 
this reason he should keep inventory 
within reasonable bounds. His liberal 
bank credit is simply to enable him to 
pay for his goods and finance his swing, 
not to plunge. Statements in our file 
would indicate that the average con- 
verter showed an inventory on state- 
ment date of from one-fifth to one- 
sixth of his year’s sales. 

In spite of the fact that the swing is 
long, giving opportunity for wide fluc- 
tuation in the cost of raw material, 
nevertheless if the converter’s judgment 
is based on experience and studious 
thought and _ his buying conservative, 
the bank occupies a fairly good posi- 
tion. This is because of the fact that 
the bank’s money went to pay for the 


goods and the finishing charges and the 
debts of the converter outside of his 
debt to the bank are small because of 
this practically ¢ash feature of pur- 
chase. For that reason he and the 
bank practically own the merchandise 
and the other assets of the business 
(but very few fixed assets) and it 
would take considerable shrinkage in 
value of his merchandise and accounts 
receivable to wipe out his equity and 
put a dent in what is owed the bank. 
Of course, the trouble comes in piling 
up the debt by the extension of too 
much credit in constrast to the con- 
verter’s own equity. 


QUESTION: Will you please ad- 
vise as to the meaning of the expression 
“Capital ' Liabilities?” We have a gen- 
eral idea of its meaning, but would 
like a line from you. P. F. F. 


ANSWER: Capital liabilities are 
those liabilities incurred in connection 
with the purchase of permanent or 
fixed assets. They usually have a long 
maturity and exist in the form of 
bonds, mortgages, etc. 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed down by State and Federal Courts Upon 
Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments. 


BANK MAY REFUSE TO PAY 
CHECK WHERE DRAWER 
IS INDEBTED TO IT 


Holloway v. First National Bank of 
Pocatello, Supreme Court of Idaho, 
265 Pac. Rep. 699 


HEN a check is presented to 

\X | the drawee bank for payment 

and the amount standing to 
the drawer’s credit is sufficient to pay 
the check, the bank may, if the drawer 
is indebted to it, apply the deposit to 
the satisfaction of the debt and refuse 
to pay the check on the ground that 
the deposit is insufficient. 

Action for damages by Gene H. 
Holloway, whose true name is E. H. 
Holloway, against the First National 
Bank of Pocatello. From a judgment 
for plaintiff, defendant appeals. Re- 
versed, with instructions to dismiss. 

BAKER, D. J.—The amended com: 
plaint of the plaintiff, E. H. Holloway, 
the respondent in this court, is to the 
effect that on November 3, 1924, the 
check of the House of North, dated 
November 1, of that year, for the sum 
of $739.34, drawn upon a sufficient de- 
posit, payable to the plaintiff, was pre- 
sented to the defendant, the drawee 
bank, the appellant in this court, for 
payment. The plaintiff charged that 
the bank, for the express purpose and 
with the intent of deceiving him and 
of assisting and preferring itself and 
others, but excluding plaintiff, in col- 
lecting for their own benefit the deposit 
to the credit of the House of North 
and properly payable on the check 
presented for him, wrongfully, fraudu- 
lently, and without right refused to 
pay his check, and, for the same pur- 
pose, falsely assigned as the reason for 
nonpayment the insufficiency of the de- 
posit to the credit of the drawer. 
Plaintiff alleged that he was deceived 
by the act of the bank “to his damage 
in the sum of $739.34,” the amount of 
the check. Plaintiff charged that after 


the presentation of his check, defen- 
dant paid from the deposit to the credit 
of the drawer checks in favor of itself 
and others and exercised its lien and 
applied a part of the deposit to the 
payment of the matured indebtedness 
held by the defendant against the 
House of North. 

The defendant, by its answer, de- 
nied generally the material allegations 
of the amended complaint, but ad- 
mitted the application of part of the 
deposit to the payment of indebtedness 
alleged to exceed $10,000, of which a 
part was then overdue. 

The evidence shows that the House 
of North during the month of October, 
1924, gave to the plaintiff its check 
for the sum of $739.34, dated Novem- 
ber Ist. The plaintiff indorsed the 
check, waived protest, and deposited 
it in a Salt Lake City bank. The 
check reached the bank of the defen- 
dant through the mails on the morning 
of November 3rd. At the time the 
check was presented, throughout the 
whole of that day and until some time 
during the following business day, the 
account of the drawer, as shown by the 
records of the bank, was sufficient to 
warrant payment of the check. The 
bank, however, returned the check with 
a notation to the effect that it was not 
paid by reason of the insufficiency of 
the deposit to the credit of the drawer. 
On November 3, and after plaintiff's 
check reached the bank, other checks, 
including one to defendant, were 
cashed. On the following business day 
$500 of the deposit was applied to the 
payment of overdue indebtedness, a 
check for a like sum was likewise ap- 
plied, and other checks were cashed. 
Thereafter and until the account of 
the drawer was closed, during the latter 
part of the month, other checks were 
cashed, but the deposit was never sufh- 
cient at the close of business on any, day 
to make payment of the check. The 
bank had not accepted or certified the 
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check or promise to make payment, 
and did not know of its existence until 
presented. The plaintiff took no further 
action and the check was never paid. 
About December Ist, a receiver took 
charge of the drawer’s business. 

The judgment appealed from fol- 
lowed verdict for the full amount 
claimed. 

The defendant assigns several rea- 
sons for reversal, but not all will be 
considered. 

We do not deem it necessary to de- 
cide whether conditions may exist to 
warrant suit by the holder of an un- 
certified or unaccepted check against 
the bank on which the check is drawn, 
or to determine what duty, if any, is 
imposed upon a drawee bank by the 
presentation of a check, or whether a 
bank can render itself answerable for 
the damages sustained by the holder of 
a check resulting from the assignment 
by the bank of a false reason for non- 
payment. 

Plaintiff's action is not on contract. 
He does not contend that either the 
giving or the presentation of the check 
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created sufficient privity between_him, 
as holder, and the bank, as drawee, to 
entitle him to sue on contract. He ap- 
parently concedes that under C. S. 


-§ 6056, and Kaesemeyer v. Smith, 22 


Idaho, 1, 123 P. 943, 43 L. R. A. 
(N. S.) 100, a check “is a mere direc- 
tion to the bank to pay a certain sum 
of money to the person named therein,” 
and does not of itself “operate as an 
assignment of any part of the funds 
to the credit of the drawer.” His 
complaint is that the bank breached its 
legal duty to him in that the reason 
assigned by it for nonpayment was 
false and amounted to a misrepresenta- 
tion to him of a material fact upon 
which he had the right to rely and 
upon which he did rely. Appreciat- 
ing the necessity of showing damage, 
he contends that if the bank had not 
by its representation led him to believe 
the deposit was insufficient to pay the 
check, he would have instituted his 
action against the maker, would have 
served notice of garnishment on the 
bank, and, since he was deprived of 
this remedy, he was damaged in an 
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amount equal to the face of the check. 
Certainly the action of the bank did 
not prevent him from suing the maker 
and subjecting any other property it 
might have to the payment of his claim. 
Unless the only remedy he says he 
would have invoked to subject the de- 
posit to the payment of his check 
would have been effective, that is, un- 
less garnishment process would have 
reached the deposit in the hands of 
the defendant, it cannot be said he has 
sustained any damage. 

Generally, an attaching creditor ac- 
quires no greater interest in property 
attached than the debtor had. Cun- 
ningham v. Bank of Nampa, 13 Idaho, 
167, 88 P. 975, 10 L. R. A. (N. S.) 
706, 121 Am. St. Rep. 257. A lien 
created by garnishment is subject to 
equities and liens then existing in 
favor of the garnishee and against the 
defendant and the garnishee can be 
held only for the excess or the surplus 
remaining after the satisfaction of his 
claim. 28 C. J. 258, §355. It fol- 


lows that if the defendant would have 
had the right, as against the House of 
North, to apply the deposit to the pay- 
ment of the matured obligations held 
by it, the same right could have been 
asserted by it against any lien the plain- 
tiff might acquire through garnishment 
process. The fact that the House of 
North was indebted to the bank on 
matured notes in a sum greatly in 
excess of the amount of the deposit in 
the bank is admitted. 

It can no longer be disputed that, 
as between the bank and the depositor, 
the former has the right to apply any 
deposit owed by it to the latter to the 
payment of any indebtedness held by 
it against the depositor. It is required 
only that there be that mutuality re- 
quired as in other cases; that is, that 
the debts be due to and from the same 
persons in the same capacity. 3 R. 
C. L. 588; 4 Cal. Jur. 270; 7 C. J. 
653 et seq. 

It is unnecessary to decide whether 
this right is the exercise of a general 
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banker’s lien under the authority of 
C. S. § 6415, or is the compensation or 
set-off of cross-demands under the au- 
thority of C. S. § 6697. 

As against the depositor, the bank 
has the right, at any time before 
actual payment to him, to apply the 
deposit to the payment of his matured 
debts or obligations held by the bank. 
An attaching creditor subjects to the 
payment of the judgment he may ulti- 
mately obtain only such balance as 
may be found to be due to the de- 
positor. That a garnishee bank has 
the right to set off against the indebted- 
ness owing from it to the depositor, a 
defendant in an attachment suit, any 
indebtedness due from him to it, and 
that the lien of the garnishment reaches 
only the excess, see 28 C. J. 279 et 
seq.; John M. C. Marble Co. v. Mer- 
chants’ National Bank, 15 Cal. App. 
347, 115 P. 59. If the plaintiff in this 
case had instituted his action against 
the House of North and had caused 
notice of garnishment to be served 
upon the bank, he would have acquired 
a lien only on the claim of the House 
of North against the bank after the 
payment of the matured obligations 
held by the bank against the maker of 
the check. Such a procedure would 
have availed the plaintiff nothing. The 
fact that the plaintiff was the holder 
of the check did not empower him to 
sue the bank in the absence of accep- 
tance or certification by it, and he could 
not by attachment or garnishment ac- 
quire a claim against the fund superior 
to the claim or right of the bank. 

The judgment appealed from is re- 
versed, with instructions to dismiss. 
Appellant will recover costs. 


BANK LIABLE IN PAYING CHECK 
ON AGENT’S UNAUTHOR- 
IZED INDORSEMENT 


Atkinson v. Bank of Nashville, Su- 
preme Court of Arkansas, 1 S. 
W. Rep. (2d) 545 


The fact that an agent is authorized 
to make collections in checks for his 
principal does not authorize him to 
indorse and cash checks which he re- 





ceives. Where an agent, without au- 
thority, indorses a check payable to 
the order of his principal and collects 
the proceeds, the bank will be liable 
for the amount to the drawer of the 
check. The fact that the payee of the 
check had authorized the agent to in- 
dorse and cash checks at another bank 
is immaterial. 

In this case the plaintiff drew a 
check on the defendant bank payable 
to the order of Parker Brothers and 
delivered it to William Chamblin, an 
agent in the employ of Parker Brothers. 
The agent indorsed the check “Parker 
Bros., by Wm. Chamblin” and col- 
lected it. The plaintiff sued the de- 
fendant bank for the amount of the 
check. At the trial the court per- 
mitted the defendant bank to intro 
duce testimony to the effect that Par- 
ker Brothers authorized another bank 
to cash checks payable to Parker 
Brothers upon Chamblin’s indorsement 
and gave judgment in favor of the de- 
fendant bank dismissing the plaintiff's 
complaint. The plaintiff appealed and 
on the appeal the court held that the 
testimony referred to should not have 
been admitted. The judgment of the 
lower court was, therefore, reversed 
and the matter was sent back to the 
lower court for a new trial. 

Action by S. W. Atkinson against 
the Bank of Nashville. From a judg- 
ment of dismissal plaintiff appeals. Re- 
versed and remanded. 

HUMPHREYS, J.—This is an ap- 
peal from a judgment rendered in the 
circuit court of Howard county, dis- 
missing the complaint of appellant. 
The questions involved on the appeal 
are whether certain evidence was im- 
properly admitted by the trial court, 
and whether the testimony is sufficient 
to support the verdict and consequent 
judgment. The sole issue in the case 
was whether William Chamblin was 
authorized to indorse and collect from 
appellee a check for $150, payable to 
the order of Parker Bros., drawn by 
appellant, to pay for fruit trees or 
dered by appellant from Parker Bros., 
through their sales agent, William 
Chamblin. The written order for the 






































Monroe County Savings Bank, Rochester, N. Y. 


THs monumental building, with its marble exterior 

and exquisite marble, bronze and walnut interior in- 
cluding a beautiful painted ceiling by a noted artist, was 
recently erected at a remarkably low cost. 


UFFINGER, FOSTER & BOOKWALTER 
ARCHITECTS 
BANK EQUIPMENT & VAULT ENGINEERS 
221 WEST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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4 Equitable Trust Company 
; Selects York Vaults 


Fx great vaults, located on four floors, with a floor area equal to 
that of many entire buildings, have been provided in the new 
home of the Equitable Trust Company of New York. The vaults rest 
upon solid rock fifty feet beneath the street level. The total weight of 
the vaults, including the concrete work, is over 10,000,000 pounds. 

There are five massive vault entrances each thirty inches in net solid 
thickness. Infusite, the York torch resisting metal, has been incorpor- 
ated into these doors as well as into the heavy steel lining. 

These vaults are equipped with the most modern protective devices 
known to the science of vault construction. Thousands of safe deposit 
boxes of all sizes have been provided, as wellas many very large specially 
designed lockers. 

The York organization is prepared to furnish vaults for banks 
throughout the world. The experience we have gained in building 
thousands of vaults for banks of every size is yours for the asking. 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK CoO. 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
















































: BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
| BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
‘\) 2” cHicaco ST. LOUIS 

Nee 4, CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 

4.4 DETROIT SEATTLE 


¥, HOUSTON WASHINGTON 
-« LOS ANGELES MONTREAL 

_ MIAMI PARIS, FRANCE 
"NEW HAVEN TOKYO, JAPAN 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
& York selected York Vaults for their 
Ie magnificent new building because they 
my) knew them to be superior in design, 
“i material and workmanshp. 


Trowbridge & Livingston, New York, 
Architects + Thompson-Starrett Co., 
New York,Contractors 
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trees was given to Chamblin Septem- 
ber 1, 1925. The order contained a 
provision that it should not become a 
binding contract, unless and until ac- 
cepted by Parker Bros. It was never 
delivered by Chamblin to Parker Bros.; 
so the order was never accepted or 
filled. On September 8, 1925, Cham- 
blin induced appellant to pay for the 
trees in advance by offering him a dis- 
count on the contract price. Plaintiff 
gave the check in question in payment 
of the trees. The check was collected 
by William Chamblin and used by him 


personally. The check and indorse- 
ment thereon is as follows: 
“Nashville, Ark., 9/8/25. No—. 


“Bank of Nashville: Pay to the or- 
der of Parker Bros. $150.00, one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

“| Paid. | S. W. Atkinson. 

“Indorsed : 


“Parker Bros., by Wm. Chamblin.” 


The record discloses without dispute 
that for several years just prior to the 
transaction William Chamblin was the 
general agent of Parker Bros., in the 
vicinity of Nashville, in Howard 
county, to take orders for fruit trees 
and other nursery stock for Parker 
Bros, who were in the nursery busi- 
ness in Washington county, and to 
collect for the nursery stock in money 
or checks; but there is an entire ab- 
sence of testimony to show that he had 
authority from Parker Bros. to indorse 
and cash checks made payable to them 
for the nursery stock at the time the 
check in question was given. Bell's 
testimony tended to show that Parker 
Bros. authorized the Farmers’ Bank @ 
Trust Company at Nashville to cash 
checks given to Parker Bros. in pay- 
ment of nursery stock upon William 
Chamblin’s indorsement, while Cham- 
blin did business with that bank and 
before he commenced doing business 
with appellee bank. We do not think 

I's testimony admissible in an en- 


deavor to show that such authority was 
conferred upon appellee bank, or that 
Parker Bros. authorized Chamblin to 
indorse checks made payable to them 
for nursery stock. 

The law applicable to cases of this 
character was clearly stated in two 
well-considered cases, one decided re- 
cently, and the other several years 
ago, by this court as follows: 

“The fact that an agent [is] author- 
ized to make collections in checks as 
well as in money does not enlarge his 
authority to endorse checks so taken in 
the name of his principal.” Schaap v. 
First National Bank of Fort Smith, 137 
Ark. 251, 208 S. W. 309; Wayne 
Tank & Pump Co. v. Bank of Eureka 
Springs, 172 Ark. 775, 290 S. W. 370. 

George Parker testified positively that 
his firm never gave authority to Wil- 
liam Chamblin to indorse and cash 
checks payable to them which he re- 
ceived on orders for nursery stock. Ap- 
pellant and his son-in-law, A. W. 
Hale, testified that, when they ap- 
proached C. F. Hill, cashier of appellee 
bank, to ascertain the bank’s authority 
for having cashed the check, Hill told 
them that it just assumed the author- 
ity. Hill did not deny making this 
statement to them. 

Quite a number of the acts of Cham- 
blin in behalf of Parker Bros. were in- 
troduced in evidence relative to busi- 
ness transactions with other parties; 
but it was not shown that Parker Bros. 
knew of the transactions, or that they 
subsequently found out about them 
and ratified same. None of his acts 
were admissible in evidence, unless 
traced to the knowledge of Parker 
Bros. All such evidence should have 
been ruled out by the court. 

On account of the admission of Bell's 
testimony, and the transactions re- 
ferred to with other parties, which 
were not traced to the knowledge of 
Parker Bros., the judgment is reversed, 
and the cause is remanded for a new 
trial. 























A Canadian Bank in New York 
for 55 Years 


IFTY-FIVE YEARS AGO The Canadian Bank of Commerce opened its 
New York Agency at 50 Wall Street. 


For many years it was one of the few banks that undertook foreign transactions. 

It assisted in the importation of olives, grapes and citrus fruits long before 

California produced such things in large volume. It financed the importation of 

coffee from Brazil, spices and rugs from Asia, ebony from Madagascar, ivory 

from Zanzibar and played an important part in financing the exportation of the 
cotton crop of the United States. 


sae see yp 

as During the Spanish-American War, The 
+ o> Canadian Bank of Commerce carried out 
i aly yee =F / S many transactions connected with the pay- 
F ment of American troops in the Philippines, 
and the shipment of foodstuffs from many 


parts of the world to those islands. 


And for more than 60 years The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce has occupied an im- 
portant position in the development of 
trade and friendly relations between Canada 
and the United States. It now has nearly 
600 branches in Canada linked to its New 
York Agency and its branches in San 
Francisco, Seattle and Portland, Oregon. 





Wall Street Fifty Years Ago The service of The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce embraces all classes of foreign 
exchange banking and is available to any- 
one whose business or financial interests 
extend to Canada, or to any other part of 
Nearly 600 branches the civilized world. 

in Canada. 


gig The Canadian Bank 


Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco of Commerce 





London 

Rio de Janeiro Head Ofice: TORONTO, CANADA 

Havana 

Ki P SIR JOSEPH FLAVELLE, Bart., SIR JOHN AIRD, 
ingston, Jamaica Chairman of the Board. President. 


Bridgetown, Barbados 
Port of Spain, Trinidad 
Mexico City Capital Paid Up $20,000,000 
Reserve $20,000,000 
Total Resources $560,000,000 


S. H. LOGAN, General Manager. 


Correspondents all over 
the world 


New York Agency, 16 Exchange Place 


Agents: C. J. Stephenson, J. Morton, P. H. Nowers 
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AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION TO 





PROVIDE 167 SCHOLARSHIPS 


NE hundred sixty-seven collegiate 
loan scholarships will be provided 


by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation Educational Foundation, ninety- 
eight of which are now being proffered 
to seventy-one colleges and universities in 
thirty-four states, it is announced by 
John H. Puelicher, president Marshall & 
Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., as chair- 
man of the foundation’s board of 
trustees. The foundation fund of $500,- 
000 was started in 1925 by the associa- 
tion to commemorate its fiftieth anni- 
versary and aims to stimulate and aid 
worthy men or women students to pur- 
sue courses in banking and economics in 
collegiate institutions throughout the 
country. The scholarship awards will be 
available for the scholastic year begin- 
ning next fall and will provide recipients 
with loans of $250, to be repaid on easy 
terms following their entry into earning 
business life. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE OF PLAN 


A special feature of the plan in addi- 
tion to its educational advantages is that 
scholars, upon discharge of all financial 
obligations connected with their loans, 
will be given certificates of honorary 
membership in the foundation signed 
by the members of the board of trustees, 
which will be available as evidence of 
financial reliability for their use in 
starting their business careers. 

Proffers of one or more scholarships, 
setting forth the detailed rules under 
which the loans will be made through 
the collegiate authorities and the plan 
under which the recipients are to pursue 
studies under their supervision, have been 
made to the following institutions: 

Alabama —- University of Alabama, 
Birmingham-Southern College; Arizona 
~~ University of Arizona; Arkansas — 
University of Arkansas; California — 
University of California, University of 
Southern California, Stanford Univer- 
sity; ¢ mnecticut—Wesleyan University, 


Yale University; Delaware—Univeristy 
of Delaware; District of Columbia — 
George Washington University, George- 
town University; Florida—University of 
Florida, University of Miami; Hawaiian 
Islands—University of Hawaii; Idaho— 
University of Idaho; Illinois—University 
of Illinois, University of Chicago, Knox 
College, Northwestern University; Kan- 
sas—University of Kansas, Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Washburn College; 
Louisiana — Louisiana State University, 
Tulane University; Maryland — John 
Hopkins University, University of Mary- 
land; Michigan—University of Detroit, 
University of Michigan, Michigan Agri- 
cultural College; Minnesota — Carlton 
College, University of Minnnesota, Ham- 
line University; Mississippi—University 
of Mississippi; Montana—State Univer- 
sity of Montana; Nebraska—University 
of Nebraska, Doane College; Nevada— 
State University of Nevada; New Jer- 
sey—Princeton University, Rutgers Uni- 


versity; New Mexico—New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanical Arts; North Carolina — 


University of North Carolina, North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering; Oregon—University 
of Oregon, Oregon State Agricul- 
tural College; Pennsylvania—University 
of Pennsylvania, Dickinson College, La- 
fayette College, Gettysburg College, 
Franklin and Marshall College, Alle- 
gheny College, University of Pittsburgh, 
Lehigh University, Swarthmore College, 
Pennsylvania State College; Rhode 
Island—Brown University; South Da- 
kota—University of South Dakota; Ten- 
nessee — University of Tennessee, Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity; Utah—University of Utah; Ver- 
mont—University of Vermont; Virginia 
—— University of Virginia, Washington 
and Lee University, University of Rich- 
mond, William and Mary College; 
Washington—University of Washing- 
ton, State College of Washington; West 
Virginia — West Virginia University; 
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Wisconsin — University of Wisconsin, 
Lawrence College, Beloit College. Addi- 
tional allotments will be announced later. 

The present allotments provide that in 
the cases of the University of California, 
University of Illinois, Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, Michigan Agricultural 
College, North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering, Oregon 
State Agricultural College, Pennsylvania 
State College and the University of Wis- 
consin one of the scholarships awarded 
shall be in agricultural economics. 


PLAN OF ALLOTMENT 


The general plan allots one scholarship 
to a higher institution of learning in each 
state where the banks have completed the 
subscription quotas assigned them in the 
foundation fund. Additional scholar- 
ships are allowed for each unit of $2000, 
or excess fraction of that amount, above 
$500 contributed from a state. The plan 
for raising the $500,000 educational fund 
allocated the first $250,000 to private 
subscription by bankers throughout the 
country and then the remaining $250,- 
000 was divided among the various states 
proportionately to their banking figures. 
Maturity of pledges will soon complete 
the fund. 

Under the rules adopted by the foun- 
dation trustees, institutions allotted 
scholarships are selected on the basis of 
type of school, educational standards, 
geographical distribution and their desire 
to co-operate in the plan. A committee 
to award the scholarships is to be created 
in each selected institution to consist of 
the head of the school of business ad- 
ministration or department of economics 
or an equivalent officer as chairman, a 
professor or instructor in charge of bank- 
ing courses, the dean of students and a 
prominent banker chosen by the presi- 
dent of the college and chairman of the 
committee. The duties of the committee 
are to select students for scholarships and 
co-operate with the foundation in ad- 
ministering the plan. The plan, while 
not demanding scholarship of the highest 
rank, aims to develop leaders in busi- 
ness life and therefore precludes awards 
to mediocre or inferior students. 


All scholarship applications must be 
made formally through these colleg 
committees and not direct to the founda- 
tion. Three home-town references are 
required of each applicant, at least one 
of whom must be a banker. Only 
students of junior or higher grade in 
banking and economic courses are eligible 
and those who have also attended Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking courses will be 
given preference. Scholarship payment 


will be given only to those whose means 
of education are dependent in whole or 
part upon their own efforts and will con- 
tinue only during satisfactory scholastic 
standing or conduct. 


THE SCHOLARSHIP LOANS 


The scholarship loans are at 5 per 
cent. beginning the first day of the second 
January after the date the scholar leaves 
school and no interest will be charged if 
repayment is made prior to that time. 
Loans may be paid off in instalments of 
$10 or more beginning as soon as de- 
sired but repayments must begin the first 
day of the second January after a student 
leaves school at the rate of at least $10 
monthly to be applied toward deduction 
of principal and interest. After three 
monthly instalments have been promptly 
met payments may be placed on a quar- 
terly basis until the loan is wiped out, 
which must occur within three years. 
Although action will be taken in case of 
delinquencies, consideration will be given 
to special circumstances such as ill health 
or unavoidable unemployment. 

The members of the board of trustees 
of the American Bankers Association 
Educational Foundation are as follows: 
John H. Puelicher, Milwaukee, Wis., 
chairman; Leonard P. Ayres, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Craig B. Hazlewood, Chicago, IIl.; 
John G. Lonsdale, St. Louis, Mo.; Lewis 
E. Pierson, New York City; Thomas R. 
Preston, Chattanooga, Tenn.; F. N. 
Shepherd, New York City; Francis H. 
Sisson, New York City; Harold J. 
Stonier, New York City; Melvin A. 
Traylor, Chicago, Ill.; Evans Woollen, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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N ew headquarters for a 


world-wide banking service 


N THE HEART of financial New 

York, The Equitable has re- 
cently completed a new headquar- 
ters for its world-wide banking 
service. 

Exclusive of more than 11,000 cor- 
respondents all over the world and its 
New York offices, The Equitable has 
representatives in seven key industrial 
cities of America, two branch offices 
in London, an office in Paris (one of 
the largest banks of Paris), an office in 
Mexico City, and through its subsid- 
iary, the Equitable Eastern Banking 
Corporation, offices in Hongkong and 
Shanghai. 

The tremendous scope of Equitable 
service may be valuable to you as a 
means of expediting your customers’ 
New York and foreign banking trans- 
actions. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 


28th St. and Madison Ave. 
247 Broadway 





























District Representatives: 





PHILADELPHIA + BALTIMORE / Girreeggge “ : . rl ; F f 
ATLANTA * SAN FRANCISCO = EF : 5 


CHICAGO 


Foreign Offices: 
LONDON ° PARIS 
MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more 
than $500, 000,000 
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THE FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 


SITUATION ABROAD 


By WILLIAM Hayes 


Under this heading each month current: political, financial and economic events 

abroad are summarized for the benefit of the busy bank executive who would keep 

himself informed about foreign affairs without the expenditure of time necessary to 
examine the data from which these articles are prepared. 


HE French elections held last 
month seated Poincare more 
firmly than ever in the saddle. 
Stabilization of the franc is, therefore, 
looked for before the end of 1928. 
This is how the Chamber of Deputies 
lined up after the election. 


ce, ee oe nee ere See ee ee 18 
ES SR Po re eee rer eee 153 
Moderate Nationalists ............6. 98 
PONE. nc6c6essanccvevccaecs 63 
Republican Socialists ..........2000+ 47 
DO SE écvatenvedatvetsun 111 
er er 101 
EEE. -oi:6:cd ce dsdnecenaweeaiee 14 
Communist Socialists ........sccceee 2 
Alsatian Regionalists ..........ee0. 3 


The parties are listed above in the 
order of their policies—the most con- 
servative first, and the most radical last, 
with all the varying shades of opinion 
between. Pioncare belongs to the con- 
servative, or right wing. While his 
position has been strengthened, it is 
apparent from the above tabulation 
that he will need the co-operation of 
the Radical Socialists, which properly 
belong to the left wing, to carry out 
his policies. He is sure of one thing, 
though—that no combination of the 
left parties is strong enough to throw 
him out of office. And so long as the 
financial plan which he presents is 
sound, he can count on the support of 
the Radical Socialists. 

The salient fact of the election was 
the loss of power by the Communists. 
Before the election, they held twenty- 
nine seats in the Chamber. Afterward, 
they find themselves with only nine- 
teen. The Radical Socialists also lost 
nineteen seats. But even so, summing 
it up, all that has happened is a slight 
swing to the right or conservatism. 


However, Poincare has been given 
enough confidence to proceed with the 
restoring of the finances of France. 
Already he has announced his plans 
for a consolidation loan (details of 
which are given elsewhere in this 
article) and he can be expected to be- 
gin his actual work of stabilization as 
soon as the new Chamber convenes on 
June 1. It will not be clear sailing, 
but the chances are in favor of his 
success. 


“THE TWO SHALL BE MADE ONE” 


An important financial reform is 
also promised in England in 1928— 
the amalgamation of the British cur- 
rency note issues. 

Winston Churchill, in his budget 
speech of April 24, assured the country 
that “the amalgamation of the currency 
notes with the Bank of England note 
issue will take place in the present 
fiscal year. A bill for this purpose 
will be introduced at the earliest con- 
venient opportunity.” The bill has 
since been introduced. 

This amalgamation is necessary to 
correct a war time situation. Before 
the war, all of Britain’s currency was 
issued by the Bank of England. The 
fiduciary issue was limited to £18,450,- 
000, which was covered by government 
bonds and other securities, and all 
further issues were required to be cov- 
ered, pound for pound, with gold. 

During the war, this limit was soon 
reached, and all the gold available was 
utilized as cover. Still more notes 
were needed. The Currency and Bank 
Notes Act of 1914, therefore, author- 
ized the British Treasury to issue cur- 
rency notes in unlimited amounts, in 
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THE BRITISH 


OVERSEAS BANK 
LIMITED 


Capital Authorized. . . .£5,000,000 
Issued and Paid-up. . . . $2,000,000 
Reserve Fund £175,000 


Through its world-wide connections 
and agencies the Bank is able to offer 
to its clients at home and abroad ex- 
ceptional facilities in foreign exchange 
and in the financing of every form of 
foreign trade, and also to provide up- 
to-date credit reports and information 
as to international business conditions. 
Correspondence invited. 


33, GRACECHURCH STREET 
Lombard Court, LONDON, E.C. 3 


Telegraphic Address: *‘Saesrevo, London.” 








Affiliated Institution in Poland : 
Anglo-Polish Bank, Limited, WARSAW 




















denominations of £1 and 10s. These 
notes were made legal tender, and took 
the place, in circulation, of the gold 
coins which were a feature of the 
British pre-war circulating medium. 

As in every other country, the 
amount of such notes issued during 
the war was excessive and, by the end 
of 1919, the gold reserve had dropped 
from its pre-war figure of around 65 
per cent. to 9 per cent. 

Since then the gold reserves have 
been strengthened till they amount to 
almost 40 per cent. It is now pro 
posed to transfer these treasury notes 
to the Bank of England, transferring 
with them the reserves of securities and 
gold held, so that the sole note issuing 
power will again be in the hands of 
an agency independent of the govern- 
ment. 

It was hoped that the bill providing 
for this amalgamation would furnish 
England with a more elastic currency, 


not tied down by any such fixed limits 
as before. The new bill, however, is 
very similar to the old provisions. The 
limit of fiduciary issues is fixed at a 
much higher level, of course—at £260, 
000,000—but it is almost as fixed and 
rigid as ever. The bank may obtain 
permission from the treasury to in- 
crease the fiduciary issue for a period 
not exceeding six months, and this per- 
mission may be renewed for a total 
period of two years. 

The fiduciary issue must be covered, 
as before, by a £5,500,000 reserve of 
silver coins, and the balance in se- 
curities. Further issues must be se- 
cured pound for pound by gold. 

Because of the limit on the fiduciary 
issue, the bill is arousing opposition in 
England from industrialists and from 
the Labor Party. While the fiduciary 
issue is now around £235,000,000, they 
contend that £260,000,000 is totally in- 
adequate to take care of the needs of 
the nation during a period of prosperity. 
Even so recently as last December 
that limit was exceeded. It will be 
interesting to watch the progress of 
the bill. 
SPECULATION, SPECULATION EVERY- 
WHERE 


Citizens who have been alarmed by 
the speculative excesses of recent 
months on the New York Stock Ex- 
change may take what comfort they 
can from the assurance that this is not 
a local condition. Speculation is world 
wide at present. 

We have referred before in these 
columns to the activity of the Paris 
Bourse, and we have described recent 
wild scenes in London’s “City.” Simi- 
lar scenes are being enacted in Brussels, 
in Milan, and in Berlin—with sharp 
advances in security prices and exten’ 
sive public interest. 

In most of these countries, the cen’ 
tral banks and credit authorities are 
discouraging speculation, and doing 
what they can to check it without in- 
terfering with industry. So far they 
have had as little success as the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 
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Your customers, when abroad, will have 
no financial problems if they take along 
American Exchange Irving Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit. 


These Letters provide a safe and con- 
venient means of carrying funds. They 
serve as an introduction to banks in centers 
of importance throughout the world, and 








Funds in Every Land 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 


AMERICAN ExcHANGE IRVING TRUsT CoMPANY 


assure the traveler of a supply of ready cash 
whenever needed. 


Requests by mail, air mail, telephone or 
telegraph for American Exchange Irving 
Travelers’ Letters of Credit will receive 
prompt attention. Or your customers, with 
a letter of introduction from you, may pick 
them up in New York before sailing. 
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GOLD STILL GOES 


Each month sees an augmentation of 
the export of gold from the United 
States. March gold exports set a new 
record at $93,610,413, and then April 
topped that with exports of $98,453,000. 
And May, in the first two weeks, 
promised a total for the month of over 
$100,000,000. 

This steady drain is showing its ef- 
fect gradually in the money market. 
The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York advanced its buying rate for bank- 
ers’ acceptances again on April 14 by 
one-eighth of 1 per cent. Call money 
was firm during the first two weeks in 
May at around 6 per cent., in spite of 
the increasing amount of funds com- 
ing to this market from the interior of 
the country. 

As time goes on, these exports of 
gold may be counted on to exert more 
and more effect—provided the demand 
for commercial credit continues at the 
present rate, which seems probable. 
The Federal Reserve System will once 
more have demonstrated its value if it 
brings the country through this ex- 
perience without a credit squeeze. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


British business spent most of last 
month waiting to see what the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s budget speech 
would say. 


Prices in the iron and steel trade 
were temporarily weaker, coal exports 
were lower and labor troubles ham- 
pered the cotton industry. The man- 
agers have been trying unsuccessfully 
to induce employes to accept wage re- 
ductions and longer hours. Bank clear- 
ings, however, were higher, reflecting 
the speculation on the stock exchange. 
The price index was substantially un- 
changed. 

Security markets shared in this tem- 
porary dulness. Though new capital 
issues in Great Britain for the first 
quarter of 1928 were larger than in 
any year since 1922, the total for April 
was below the April, 1927, total. But 
the first four months of 1928 were 
larger than any other four months 
since 1920. 

Foreign trade and unemployment 
were the only indexes that showed any 
noticeable improvement. The export 
balance has been increased over last 
year, and unemployment is consider- 
ably below last month and last year. 

At the meeting of the stockholders 
of the Bank of England held last month, 
Montagu Norman was reelected gov- 
ernor for his ninth successive year. He 
has held this office longer than any 
other one man in the bank’s history. 
The re-election was received with great 
satisfaction by the financial community 
of London. 

Sir Josiah Stamp and Charles Ham- 
bro were elected directors of the bank 
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at the same meeting. Sir Josiah is well 
known in the United States by his 
statistical and economic studies, and 
less so as the chairman of the board of 
the London, Midland and Scottish 
Railroad. His economic knowledge is 
expected to be very valuable to the 
bank, in spite of the fact that he has 
never been a banker. 

Mr. Hambro is probably the youngest 
member of the board. He brings tech- 
nical knowledge of the loan market, 
gained in his work in Hambro’s Bank. 


GERMANY 


Improvement there is in German 
trade—that is unquestioned—but the 
improvement is small, much smaller 
than might reasonably have been ex- 
pected at this time of year. 

The curtailment of foreign loans, 
which has curtailed the amount of new 
building, seems to be the king pin in 
the situation. In addition to that, the 
coal industry is suffering from the 
double malady of wage disputes and a 
dull international market. Prices, which 
have been advancing for several months, 
have halted. 

On the favorable side, it can be re- 
ported that the railways are reporting 
surplus revenues, that the government 
revenues are far above budget esti- 
mates, that exports have passed the 
1,000,009,000 mark point and the im- 
port balance has been reduced by al- 
most a third, and that unemployment 
has been further reduced. 

Mone: is still high in price and hard 
to get In the first week in May, call 
loans were bringing from 74 to 8 
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per cent., and time loans from 7 to 
8'Y%4 per cent. The demand for redis- 
counts continues large, but the Reichs- 
bank is holding them firmly in check, 
without talk of an advance in the dis- 
count rate. 

In spite of this tight money, the 
stock market is active, and _ security 
prices are advancing. Whether this 
action may be taken as forecasting im- 
proving business may be judged from 
the fact that the Institute for the Study 
of Trade Fluctuations, which was so 
pessimistic on the state of German 
trade last summer, is now very hopeful 
of the future. 


FRANCE 


Promptly after the election had as 
sured that he would be continued in 
office, Premier Poincare announced 
the terms of his new loan to reduce 
the debt of the government to the Bank 
of France. 

It was offered for subscription on 
May 7, in the form of seventy-five year, 
5 per cent. bonds, at 91, to yield about 
5Y4 per cent. The amount of the issue 
was not fixed, but it was hoped that 
subscriptions would amount to 10,000, 
000,000 francs or over. 

It is hoped that a good proportion 
of the National Defense Bonds and the 
short term treasury national credit 
bonds maturing in 1928 and 1929 
would be offered in exchange for this 
loan. Those which are not so offered 
for conversion will be tendered pay’ 
ment of the money. 

France’s recovery in the eyes of the 
world was testified by the fact that 
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Capital $2,000,000.00 


several of the banks in New York of- 
fered this bond for subscription. This 
is the first time that a French internal 
bond has been able to be sold outside 
of France since 1924. 

The consolidation loan well under 
way, Poincare proceeded to further 
buttress French credit by announcing 
that while France has not yet signed 
the Mellon-Berenger funding agreement 
(and apparently has no intention of 
doing so in the near future) she will 
pay to the United States on June 15, 
the $11,250,000 specified by that agree- 
ment. A similar payment has been ar- 
ranged for Great Britain on her share 
of the war debt. 

Abundant money in Paris has en- 
couraged speculation on the Bourse to 
what bankers consider excessive length. 
Advances in prices during the last few 
months have ranged from 20 to 185 
per cent. At the end of April, there 
was an unusually heavy demand for 
credit to carry over these speculative 
commitments, the increase amounting to 
813,000,000 francs, as compared with 
an increase of 133,000,000 at the same 
time a year ago. 


Business is some better. Railway 


freight trafic is heavier, government 
revenue is larger than last year and 
above the budget estimate. Unemploy- 
ment is decreasing. Foreign trade for 
the first quarter showed a surplus of 
exports. 
briskly. 


Prices are still advancing 
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OVER 100 BRANCEES THROUGHOUT ITALY 
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Capital Fully Paid, Lire 700,000,000.00 
New York Agency, 62-64 William Street 
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facilities for the efficient conduct of your Italian affairs. 


Affiliation in New York 
BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA TRUST CO. 


62-64 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Surplus Lire 540,000,000.00 
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ITALY 


Italy, too, is recovering from defla- 
tion, although her position is less favor- 
able than that of France because of 
the large import balance which seems 
to be growing, with recent imports of 
gold. 

Nevertheless, unemployment is de- 
creasing in agriculture, in the building 
trade, in the metal trade, in mining 
and in textiles. 

Money is very cheap, and has caused 
an advance of prices of government 
bonds and industrial stocks on the 
stock exchange. The Lictoral loan, 
which was more or less forced on banks 
and individuals last December, reached 
its issue price in a free market on May 
1, for the first time since it was issued. 

The General Fascist Confederation 
of Italian Industries reports that the 
consolidation movement has taken hold 
with a vengeance in Italy. There have 
been recent mergers of dye companies, 
shipping companies, hydro-electric com- 
panies, fertilizer companies, marble 
quarries, distilleries and artificial silk 
factories. Further mergers are being 
encouraged by the government, for 
they tend to reduce production costs, 
increase output, and generally improve 
the economic condition of the country 

A. P. Giannini is forming a new 
corporation, chartered in England with 
a capital of 500,000,000 lira, to finance 
industrial and commercial enterprises 
in Italy. Most of the capital is ex- 
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pected to be furnished by the stock- 
holders of the Bank of Italy and Amer- 
ica, Milan, whose stockholders will be 
offered rights to subscribe to stock of 


the new corporation. This bank has 
long wanted to assist Italian industry 
with capital funds, but did not believe 
it should be the policy of a commercial 
bank to do so. The formation of the 
new separate corporation will give it 
the opportunity to carry out this de- 
sire. 


POLAND 


Polish bxnks were quick to act on 
the advice of Mr. Dewey that they in- 
sist on eligible paper when making 
loans. The Bank of Poland recipro- 
cated by a more liberal discount policy 
and discounts have increased by 8,- 
500,000 zlotys. 

At the same time, however, they 
have not discouraged long term loans. 
The Bank of National Economy re- 
ports that during one month recently 
its long term loans increased over 150 
per cent. 

This has all made for easier money 
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Nuevo Laredo, Tamps. 
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Morelia, Mich. 
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P. O. Box 98 Bis 


L. Querétaro, Qro. 
Saltillo, Coah. 
San Luis Potosi, 
Tampico, Tamps. 
Tapachula, Chis. 
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S.L.P. 


Mail and Cable 


Interest credited 
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assisted by the action of the Postal 
Savings Bank, which reduced its rate 
on loans secured by government se- 
curities and stock of the Bank of Po- 
land to 9 per cent. An immediate in- 
crease in the amount of such loans fol- 
lowed this action. 

Increased building activities in Po- 
land have stimulated the iron industry. 
Textile plants are also enjoying good 
business, the production in the Lodz 
cotton plants attaining almost pre-war 
levels. There is a brisk demand for 
woolen goods. 

This activity has reduced unemploy- 
ment still further, and only 159,969 
men were registered as lacking work at 
the time of the most recent report. 

It is reported that the General 
Motors Corporation is considering the 
establishing of an assembling plant in 
Warsaw for Chevrolet cars. Produc: 
tion is expected to start in June, and 
will still further reduce the unemploy’ 
ment. 

BELGIUM 


The same abnormal credit condition 
is found in Belgium as in France, high 
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rates for investment loans, and very 
low rates for short term loans. Banks 
are paying 1/2 per cent. interest on de- 
posits, but to borrow on mortgage one 
must pay from 72 to 8/2 per cent. 
This is one of the consequences of 
stabilization and indicates that cur- 
rency conditions are still abnormal and 
will be corrected only by the slow 
process of time. 

Bank consolidation there still con- 
tinues. The Banque de _ Bruxelles, 
which recently ahsorbed the Credit 
Generale Liegeois, has also concluded 
an agreement to fuse the interests of 
the financial trust, Mutuelle Solvay, 
with itself, bringing the total capital 
of the combined institution to around 
900,000,000 francs. 

A Belgian Association for Economic 
Co-operation has been formed, the ob- 
ject of which will be to spread the 
principles adopted at the International 
Economic Conference, promote eco- 
nomic co-operation between the nations, 
and thus make world business “not 
only prosperous, but secure.” 


NORWAY 


Now that Norway is again on the 
gold standard, business is showing a 
tendency to improve. Agriculture is 
still depressed, but fisheries are report- 
ing improving business, bank clearings 
are larger, foreign trade is picking up, 
prices have advanced slightly and un- 
employment is considerably reduced. 

An evidence of the difficulties of 
last year, however, remains in the an- 
nouncement that the Central Banken 
for Norge, which has been in difficulties 
for some time, has been taken over by 
the government, and will be liquidated. 
It is hoped that the creditors will be 
able to be paid in full, but they cer- 
tainly will receive no interest on their 
claims, which will probably be a num- 
ber of years in liquidation. 


DENMARK 
The bill to put the Danske Land- 


mandsbank on its feet again is sub- 
stantially as forecast in these columns 
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Genuine manogany is imported 
from Mexico, Central America, the 
West Indies and the North coast of 
South America. 

Eighty percent of all the genuine 
mahogany imported into the United 
States comes through the Port of 
New Orleans, and sixty percent of 
all mahogany exports are handled 
through this port. 
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last month. 
rough outline: 


That the present capital and reserve 
of the bank will be written off as lost. 

That the government will provide 
50,000,000 kroner of new capital, the 
stock to be placed with private inves- 
tors later, when the bank is once more 
operating independently and without 
help. 

That the government will provide 
the bank with a reserve of 34,000,000 
kroner, in the form of a bond, which is 
to be reduced by annual repayments. 

That certain loans of the bank, not 
suitable for a commercial bank, will be 
transferred to a special liquidation de- 
partment within the bank, the present 
government guarantee of these loans 
to remain in force until 1932. 

The $55,000,000 loan floated to 
raise the money necessary for this op- 
eration served to ease the Danish money 
market recently. The shipping indus- 
try is still depressed, but there are 


Its provisions are, in 
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signs of gradual improvement in most 
other trades. Improvement in the 
building trades and in export trade re- 
duced unemployment slightly. _Whole- 
sale prices are fairly steady. The stock 
exchange is dull. Evidently no quick 
recovery of business can be expected 
in that country. 


SPAIN 


The Spanish conversion operation 
was even more of a success than had 
been expected. The government of- 
fered 3 and 4 per cent. bonds, which 
are to be repaid in periods up to 
seventy years, in exchange for the 
permanent bonds now outstanding 
which bear. 4 per cent. interest. Sub- 
scriptions totaled 3,407,000,000 pe- 
setas, amounting to more than 40 per 
cent. of the permanent debt. 

The resulting change will reduce the 
annual interest payments of the Spanish 
government by 4,068,695 pesetas, but 
in its place the government will have 
to redeem about 7,700,000 pesetas of 
the new bonds every year. However, 
this amount will decrease with the 
years, and in the end will wipe out 
the 116,000,000 pesetas annual interest 
which the government would have had 
to pay indefinitely on this permanent 
debt. 

The conversion has, therefore, ma- 
terially strengthened Spain’s financial 
condition, and the government views 
the large subscription as “fresh proof 
of the country’s confidence.” 

A new twenty-five peseta note has 
been issued in Spain, bearing on one 
side the picture of St. Francis Xavier 
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and, on the other, an illustration of his 
missionary activity. It is the first 
Spanish bank note of a purely religious 
character to be issued. 


AUSTRIA 


Dulness reigns everywhere in Aus 
trian business, in trade, in banking, on 
the stock exchange, though unemploy- 
ment which was all winter at an un- 
comfortable figure is decreasing some- 
what. 

The annual reports of Austrian cor- 
porations show 1927 to have been only 
a fair year, though the Austrian banks 
made large profits. However, they did 
so, it is observed, not by using their 
capital in Austria, but through em- 
ploying their capital abroad. 

The banks are in excellent position 
to finance Austrian business whenever 
it recovers enough activity to use credit 
to advantage. During 1927 three of 
them increased their capital—the Credit 
Anstalt from 65,000,000 to 85,000,000 
schillings, the Boden Credit Anstalt 
from 30,000,000 to 455,000,000  schil- 
lings, and the Weiner Bankverein from 
40,000,000 to 55,000,000. There were 
also further bank consolidations dur- 
ing the year, reducing the number of 
independent banks in the country from 
forty-five to thirty-two. All of the 
Austrian banks now have their head 
offices in Vienna. 


JUGOSLAVIA 
News continues to come from Jugo 


slavia that the government is about to 
conclude the arrangements for the 
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$250,000,000 loan which is to stabilize 
the dinar. The surprising fact is that 
there is so much news on this sub- 
ject, and so little of it definite. 

Evidently, however, there is some 
truth in the rumor, for the Belgrade 
stock exchange is already discounting 
stabilization. All government securi- 
ties have risen considerably, and money 
is enough easier for the State Mortgage 
Bank to be considering the issue of 
bonds in the home market—the first 
time it has done this since the war. 

In preparation for the event, there 
has been a stampede of bank amalgama- 
tions. The Jugoslav Discount and 
Mortgage Bank has taken over the 
Bosnian Bank of Sarajevo and the 
Agrarian and Commercial Bank of 
Belyrade, and thus becomes the largest 
in the country. The Zagreb Credit 
Bank, the Ljubljana Credit Institution 
and the Agrarian and Industrial Bank 
of Belgrade have also merged. The 
Croatian Discount Bank and the 
Croatian and Slavonian National Mort- 
gage Bank have merged. 


maim 


The resulting institution is negotiat- 
ing for the Croation General Credit 
Bank. Negotiations are also said to be 
in progress to merge the Allgemeine 
Yugoslavische Bankverein with the 
Banque Franco-Serbe. Jugoslavia is 
ready for stabilization with newly 
strengthened banks. 


INDIA 


India now has her own printing 
press, and her bank notes will be 
printed there in the future, instead of 
in England, as hitherto. For a con- 
siderable time she has been printing her 
own postage stamps, but it was not un- 
til April 14 that she was able to print 
all her documents representing money 
values. 

The Trade Commissioner at Bombay 
reports that practically all the cotton 
mills there are closed by strikes, and 
10,000 workers are idle. At Calcutta, 
40,000 more engineering workers. are 
on strike. This is having its inevitable 
deadening effect on trade, especially at 
the bazaars. 
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The BANCO DI SICILIA TRUST COMPANY, New York, 
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JAPAN 

Changes in the banking structure of 
Japan have been so frequent and so 
numerous that to report them in detail 
would have been confusing. The 
Japanese government, however, has now 
briefly summarized the results since the 
panic of 1927 in a report from which 
the following facts are taken. 

Runs caused by the panic in 1927 
forced thirty-seven Japanese banks to 
close their doors. Since that time, five 
of the closed banks were able to re- 
open without the help of special loans. 
Fourteen others, assisted by the Bank 
of Japan, have reopened their doors. 
Five have liquidated, or have merged 
with other banks. Two are still to be 
reorganized (the Fifteenth Bank and 
the Omi Bank of Osaka) and will 
open shortly. 

Eleven banks still remain in the re- 
ceivers’ hands, and will probably event- 
ually have to be liquidated. 

However, the statement says, in ad- 
dition to the thirty-seven banks which 
were forced to close, there were 113 








others which were in unsound condi- 


tion. With the aid of the new bank: 
ing law, reported in these columns in 
April, the government is now attempt: 
ing to get rid of these banks also. 
Twenty have been ordered to liquidate, 
and twelve more have arranged to be 
merged with stronger banks. 

The merger of banks has been going 
on at a rapid pace, encouraged by the 
government. In 1927 no fewer than 
124 banks were absorbed by others. In 
the first three months of 1928, twenty- 
two more lost their identities. Eighty 
more mergers are in prospect. So that 
at the end of March, 1928, Japan had 
1281 commercial banks, the smallest 
number since before the war. 

The situation is, therefore, consider- 
ably improved, and Japanese banking 
on a comparatively sound basis again. 
But much yet remains to be done. 


MEXICO 


Louis Montes de Oca, secretary of 
Finance and Public Credit, in an inter- 
view recently stated that the Mexican 
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The Philippine Islands Trade is Growing Rapidly 


The tremendous Balance of Trade in favor of the Philippines proves the 
Present and Potential Development Possibilities. 

If you are interested, the Bank of the Philippine Islands offers the highest 
class and most reliable Banking Services. 

As the Oldest Bank in the Orient, we naturally maintain a very strong 
position which enables us to properly carry out the wishes of our clients, 
assisting them in the development of their trade and stimulating the 
production of the Islands. 


Che Bank of the Philippine Jalands 
Capital fully paid-up . (Pesos) 6,750,000 - ($3,375,000) 
Reserve funds .. . ** 2,250,000 - ($1,125,000) 
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government has made great strides to- 
ward financial stability and soundness. 
He pointed with pride to the fact that 
while, when he came into office in 1926, 
federal salaries were in arrears, they 
are now being paid promptly in cash. 
Current expenses for freight and pas- 
save on the National Railways are also 
now being paid in cash, instead of be- 
ing charged to the government account, 
as heretofore. 

This has all been done without re- 
sorting further to the Bank of Mexico 
for loans. There was, it is true, a 
budget deficit for 1927, due in large 
measure to reduced receipts from oil 
taxes, but with his new budget system, 
and with the settlement of the vexing 
question of the oil laws, Secretary Oca 
is optimistic about the budget for 1928. 

It remains to be seen, now, whether 
the International Committee of Bank- 
ers on Mexico will consent to a further 
moratorium on the Mexican debt. The 
committee has completed its investiga- 
tion of Mexican finances, but no de- 
cision has yet been reached. So far, 
however, no pressure has been put on 
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Mexico to make payments on this debt. 

The Bank of Mexico has opened a 
tourist bureau which “will work to at- 
tract the greatest possible number of 
tourists and to extend to them all the 
facilities necessary to make their trip 
and their stay in the country pleasant 
and comfortable.” The bureau will be 
under the supervision of Antonio L. 
Rodriguez, formerly Mexican Consul 
in London. 

CUBA 


President Machado has appointed a 
national banking commission, composed 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
ten other members, to study ways and 
means of bettering and amplifying 
banking facilities in Cuba to better 
serve commerce and industry and pro- 
mote thrift. 

The need for some such work is ap- 
parent in a recent report of the Na- 
tional Committee of Economic Defense, 
which showed that three large Canadian 
banks with branches in Cuba handle 
more than 60 per cent. of Cuba’s fi 
nancial transactions. 
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BANKERS INVITED 





FOREIGN BANKS ARE INVITED TO CORRESPOND WITH 


The Central Bank of India, Limited 
Bombay (India) 
UR close contact with the commercial activities with five 


Offices in the City and various Branches in other parts of 
India, puts us in‘ the best position to serve you. 


S. N. POCHKHANAWALA, Managing Director 




















United States banks get the bulk of 
the rest of the business. Of the smaller 
banks (which transact approximately 
10 per cent. of the business) the largest 
is a Spanish bank. Strictly Cuban 
banks are few and of limited resources, 
but they must be developed if Cuba 
is to hope to obtain satisfactory terms 
for her trade necessities. 


CHILE 


After June 30 legal reserves in 
Chilean banks must consist exclusively 
of Chilean gold coin, deposits in the 
Central Bank, and a limited amount of 
silver and nickel coin. 

Up to the present time, government 
notes were allowed to be counted as 
reserves, because of the large amount 
in circulation. But these notes have 
now been reduced to a comparatively 
small amount, and can be redeemed on 
presentation at the Central Bank, so 
they are to be excluded from the legal 
reserves. The Central Bank is making 
an effort to redeem all of this out- 
standing government paper. 

Business improvement in Chile is re- 
ported to be well under way, with 
easier money, more activity in the 
nitrate region, increasing production of 
coal, and more activity in the textile 
trade. 

TURKEY 


Turkey has established a High Eco- 


nomic Commission, consisting of twenty- 
four members, twelve of which will be 
appointed by the Council of Ministers, 
and twelve of which will be chosen by 
various economic organizations. They 
will include: One importer, one ex- 
porter, one shipbuilder, one manufac- 
turer, one banker, one railway repre- 
sentative, two agricultural representa- 
tives, one co-operative representative, 
one representative of the produce ex- 
change, one representative of the stock 
exchange and one mining representa- 
tive. 

The duties of the High Economic 
Commission will be: 


“(a) To give their opinion on bills 
and regulations interesting the general 
economy of the country. 


“(b) To examine to what extent 
laws and regulations interesting econ- 
omy answer the needs of the country 

and to suggest to the government 
modifications which are thought neces- 
OW «. s « 
“(c) To proceed with the study of 
the methods and systems required by 
the country’s economic needs. 


“(d) To follow general economic 
tendencies, to study their relations to 
the general economic life of the coun: 
try, and to submit to the 
government the results of their work 
on these questions.” 
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The National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd. 


Subscribed Capital, $30,000,000 
$10,000,000 
$10,000,000 


Paid-up Capital, 
Reserve Fund, 
Head Office 
8 Moorgate, London, E.C. 2 
Manager, ARTHUR WILLIS 
Chief Office 
In New Zealand at Wellington 


General Manager, G. W. McINTOSH 





88 Branches and Agencies Throughout New Zealand. 


Bills of Exchange Collected. Wool and Produce Credits Arranged. 
All Classes of Banking Business Undertaken. 
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THE PAST MONTH IN CANADA 


HE visit to Canada of Alfred 
Loewenstein, Belgian financier, 
has resulted in the entrance of 
Canadian bankers into Mr. Loewen- 
stein’s Hydro-Electric Securities Cor- 
poration and his International Holding 
and Investment Company. 

As a result of the transactions, Sir 
Herbert Holt, president the dizectors 
of the Royal Bank of Canada, presi- 
dent the Montreal Light, Heat and 
Power Company and a director of the 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and 
Power Company of Baltimore, will be 
chairman of the board of both com- 
panies. 

S. Godin, Jr., of the Montreal utility, 
and Prentiss N. Gray, president the J. 
Henry Schroeder Banking Corporation, 
will be directors of the Hydro-Electric 
Securities; and Mr. Gray and J. H. 
Gundy, of Wood, Gundy & Co., Ca- 
nadian bankers, have been elected to 
the directorate of the International 
Holding and Investment Company. 
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Hydro-Electric Securities has an is’ 
sued capital of 2,000,000 preference 
shares and 507,623 ordinary shares. 
The latter will soon be increased, and, 
under an option, Mr. Loewenstein’s 
International Holding and Investment 
Company will pay about $12,700,000 
for 508,000 ordinary shares. Schroe- 
der & Co. and the British, Foreign and 
Colonial Corporation will also exercise 
their rights. 

Hydro-Electric Securities was or’ 
ganized in 1926 with an original capi- 
tal of $500,000. Later it sold 2,000,- 
000 Class B preference shares at $10 
a share to a syndicate which received 
options on ordinary shares at $25 a 
share. 

According to Mr. Loewenstein 1 per 
cent. of Hydro-Electric Securities 
funds are invested in France, 2 per 
cent. in Italy and 97 per cent. in the 
United States. The French  invest- 
ments are said to have a market value 
of $300,000 and yield $16,000 or 5 per 
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BANCO NACIONAL de MEXICO 


Ave. Isabel la Catolica No. 44 


MEXICO, D. F. 
FOUNDED IN 1884 
Cable Address: NACIONAL P. O. Box 14 bis. 


CAPITAL $32,000,000.00 Mexican Gold 


Mexico City Branch 


New York Office 
5 de Mayo 32 
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Aguascalientes, Ags. Mazatlan, Sin. 
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Guaymas, Son. Pachuca, Hgo, Villahermosa, Tab. 
Irapuato, Gto. Puebla, Pue. Zacatecas, Zac. 

Leon, Gto. Saltillo, Coah. 


CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE — OF MEXICO 
AND ALL OVER THE WOR 
MEMBER AMERICAN BANKERS PP Pintnomey ‘me MEXICO CITY 
CLEARING HOUSE 


We issue foreign drafts, Travelers Checks in Mexican silver, payable throughout 
Mexico and on board all railroads, as well as with passenger and freight agents. 
Travelers Letters of Credit, Export and Import Letters of Credit. Mail and Cable 
transfers. A. B. A. Travelers Checks. Our service in the Collection Department is 
unequaled. Our Bank is known for its conservative methods in the handling of 
general banking business. Deposits are carried in Mexican Gold or Silver as well as 
in Dollars and European money. 
WE SOLICIT BUSINESS ON THE STRENGTH OF 44 YEARS OF BANKING 
For inquiries address our Mexico City or our New York Offices. 


San Luis Potosi, SLP. 
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cent. annually. The Italian invest- 
ments have a market value of $650,000 
and yield nearly $50,000 annually or 
about 7'/2 per cent. and United States 
investments have a market value of 





despite the sustained cold weather in 
all but the Maritime Provinces and its 
result on farm operations. Prospects 
point to a satisfactory distribution 
throughout the summer, the summary 


oan about $40,000,000 and a yield. of $2, says. 
ry 000,000 or 5 per cent., plus subscrip- “Immigration will be as large as last 
in’s tion rights. These companies had an year and of a desirable class; building 
ae electric output of about 29,000,000,000 construction continues on a large scale; 
000 kilowatt-hours in 1926. the outlook for shipping, both on in- 
ssn The International Holding and In’ land waters and overseas, is excellent. 
wal vestment Company is literally an in- Wholesale prices have been firm, in 
wise vestment trust in that it is a large the aggregate somewhat higher than in 
holder of securities in artificial silk the previous month, and it is worthy of 
~ companies. Unlike most American in- note that such increases as have Oc’ 
api- vestment trusts, however, it controls curred relate to farm production. The 
00,- several of these companies. The pres- tourist traffic, now become of conse- 
$10 ent investment is in twelve companies quence, promises to be, during the com- 
wed engaged in business if the United img summer, in excess of last year. 
. 3 States, Belgium, Italy and other coun- Car-loadings, a dependable index of 
tries. trade conditions, have been in excess 
per of any previous year and gross railway 
ties” ACTIVITY IN PRODUCTION earnings are also higher. In a word, 
per the outlook looks satisfactory. 
the The Bank of Montreal, in its busi- 
yest: ness summary as of April 23, reports Se 
alue activity in every department of pro- “The figures of the foreign trade of 
per duction and stimulation of retail trade, Canada in the month of March show 
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DARMSTADTER 
NATIONALBANK 


Kommanditgesellschaft auf Aktien 


BERLIN W 8, Behrenstrasse 68-70 
Telegraphic Address: DANATBANK 


Over 100 Branches /Correspondents 
at all important places of the world 


Balance Sheet per December 31st 1927 











ASSETS 

Reichsmark Pf 

Cash in Hand, foreign Currency, Coupons, and Balances with 
Note-Issuing and Clearing Banks...................ee00- 65 267 783 10 
Bills of Exchange and non interest-bearing Treasury Bills.... 427 710 409 67 
Credit balances with Joint Stock and Private Banks.......... 217 658 628 84 

Contangoes and Advances on Securities quoted on the Stock 
NE, 2h dk iain Valens a dle Wie Cha ci ae aa aap aula as = bR Gee 109 607 231 96 
Advances on Goods in Stock and in Course of Shipment...... 130 687 335 50 
EE wil are bieh a dnaw a cekes Ce ROR eae ede meena 23 214 781 80 
SE I «bb. Fo secs ersoserrerewsccsssavcense 23 941 556 32 
Permanent Holdings in other Joint Stock and Private Banks.. 21 491 676 82 
NE ON EE DRUOOIIE. oi cir civicciewedsnveecansnseeeseces 727 395 270 38 
I eT erry rT Tre eT ee ee Te 25 000 000 — 
1 771 972 674 39 

LIABILITIES 

Reichsmark Pf 
NII 566 -0:5 pia w wicca sore CSR RO RRS DERE DU are ae MT bee 60 000 000 — 
IE saiiiinccdGiatheniee abide uw ees Sane WPM ahd eae mwas nae Kew wee 50 000 000 — 
EE. sc icccnee dws Kerns wadeawes apa ed eewsapadelnwe Ria 1 563 908 407 52 
NN. (5 Saini Gad hiv odin 44, ga de Raa ae Saw b Suse 58 ea dialer 72 564 766 71 
Pension-Fund for Employees. ...........ccccccccccecccccces 3 000 000 — 
EE rer rs ee rere err Tree rer ee 6 228 947 08 
RE ee rere are ee rr ee er ree 16 270 553 08 
1 771 972 674 39 


Dividend for the year 1927: 12 per cent. 










































CORRESPONDENT BANKS 


NEARLY a century’s accumulated experience and conservative pro- 
gress have qualified the Westminster Bank to offer its characteristic 
services as a London correspondent to foreign banking establish- 
ments. It functions through a system of over gooof its own branches 
in England and representation in évery banking town in the world, 
and is amply equipped (as are the Paris and Brussels offices of 
the Westminster Foreign Bank) for specialised service in credits, 
collections, exchange, and all the ramifications of commercial 
finance. Banking houses wishing to establish a London 
connection are invited to communicate 
with the Manager 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


FOREIGN BRANCH: 82 CORNHILL, LONDON, or 


New York Representative: C. M. Parker, 68 William St.. 


























an expanding commerce. The excess 
of imports, however, continues to in- 
crease. In March, exports had a total 
of $105,004,000 or $600,000 less than 
the corresponding month a year ago, 
while imports rose in value from $110,- 
617,000 to $120,320,000. The balance 
of trade, while still in favor of Canada, 
is diminishing. In respect of exports 
the variation is slight, but it may be 
said that, in the aggregate, Canada is 
finding abroad as good a market as a 
year ago. The higher price of wheat 
has contributed to the larger export 
total, and the export of newsprint has 
been promoted by the sustained con- 
sumption in the United States with the 
supply increasingly derived from Can- 
ada. The production of newsprint in 
Canada in March, namely, 197,976 
tons, compares with the production of 
174,094 tons in the corresponding 
month of last year, but there cannot 
be disregarded the fact that the Ca- 
nadian mills operated at only 80 per 
cent. of capacity as contrasted with 
86 per cent. a year ago. It would 
therefore appear that existing Canadian 


mills are able to supply any increased 
demand that may arise.” 


ROYAL BANK SUMMARY 


The Royal Bank of Canada, Mont- 
real, summarizes the situation in its 
April 28 letter as follows: 

“Most of the manufacturing plants 
in Canada are working at an unprec- 
edented level of activity. Labor is 
well employed. The agricultural situa- 
tion is excellent, but it is as yet too 
early to form any estimate of the pros- 
pects for this year. The forest indus- 
tries are having trouble due to over- 
production in relation to demand. The 
mines are producing more than ever in 
the past and prospects for the future 
continue to improve. Wholesale and 
retail trade show a healthy improve- 
ment over 1927. This summary does 
not show inflation or boom conditions 
but, rather, a well established pros- 
perity where production in most lines 
is being kept well in line with the 
dictates of world demand for Canadian 
products. Conditions are such as to 
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eipou-. When in Rome do as Romans do. 


F a transaction were to be consummated in New 
York, would not a sense of prudence dictate that 
none but a strong New York institution be selected as 


In the handling of collections on this Island none 
but a thoroughly competent and strong organization 
with an intimate knowledge of local laws and customs 
can protect your interests. 


We cordially 


BANCO DE PONCE 


PONCE, PORTO RICO 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS, over $1,315,000.00 





ee es 


invite the use of our Collection 











warrant optimism concerning the main- 
tenance of prosperity in the immediate 
future.” 


NEW DIRECTORS FOR BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


S. H. Logan, general manager the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, has an- 
nounced the appointment of J. P. 
Bickell and George A. Morrow, O.B.E., 
as directors of the bank. 

Mr. Bickell is a member of Thom: 
son & McKinnon, stock brokers; presi- 
dent McIntyre & Castle, Trethewey 
Mines, Eastern Theaters, Ltd., Hamil- 
ton United Theaters, Ltd., and the Blue 


INTERNATIONAL 


ALF-YEARLY report of the Sumi- 
tomo Bank, Limited, Osaka, Japan, 
for the six months ended December 
31, 1927, shows net profit for the period of 
yen 3,686,026. To this has been added yen 
1,968,470 brought forward from the previous 
account, making available for distribution yen 
5,654,496. This has been disposed of as fol- 


lows : 


To reserve fund 2. 0.60600 yen 1,050,000 
pe OS BRP rrr tee rere 2,250,000 
To PENSION TESETVE 2 6.00 oc cesces 300,000 
ne re ere eee 120,000 


To carry forward to next account. 1,934,496 


Subscribed capital of the bank is yen 70,- 
000,000, reserve fund yen 23,250,000, de- 
posits yen 552,780,090 and total resources 
yen 699,323,342. 
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Diamond Coal Co.; vice-president of 
Famous Players Canadian Corporation; 
director of St. Mary’s Cement Co, 
Ltd., and National Cement Co., Ltd. 

Mr. Morrow is president of Imperial 
Life Assurance Co. He is also vice- 
president of Western Assurance Co., 
British American Assurance Co., Do- 
minion Securities Corporation and 
Burlington Steel Co., and is vice-presi- 
dent and managing director of Central 
Canada Loan & Savings Co. During 
1917 and 1918 he became a member 
of Imperial Munitions Board, in which 
capacity he handled all business re- 
lating to camos and supplies for Royal 
Air Force of Canada. 


BANKING NOTES 


Net profit of the Union Bank of Scotland, 
Limited, Glasgow, for the year ended April 
2, 1928, amounted to £329,504, to which has 
been added £84,999 brought forward from 
the previous account, making a total of £414, 
504 to be distributed as follows: 


ee ON OD «6 obo 06 bce usenven £35,000 
To heritable property yielding rent. 35,000 
ee Ee IE ch 04 Sa aneweaes 50,000 


To dividend at the rate of 18 per 

cent. per annum on the paid up 

capital to be paid in equal pro- 

portions on May 10 and Novem- 

ber 10, together with income tax 180,000 
To pensions and allowances fund... 25,000 
To carry forward to next account.. 89,504 


Capital of the bank is £1,000,000; rest 


account is £1,450,000; deposits are £25, 
936,327 and total resources £31,945,166. 
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BANCO ALEMAN-ANTIOQUENO 


MEDELLIN, Colombia, S. A. 
Established 1912 
Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1927 : 


$5,000,000 
Reserves and Undivided Profits $1,698,000 


Branches: Armenia (Caldas), Barranquilla, Bogota, Bucaramanga, 
Cali, Honda; Bremen (Germany). 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 


$10,098,000 
$23,551,000 


Deposits . . 
Total Resources 








Net profit of the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia, Sydney, for the half-year ended 
December 31, 1927, totaled £870,741—the 
banking business contributing £322,810, the 
note issue department £534,561 and the rural 
credits department £13,369. This has been 
disposed of as follows: 


Te ME TI nce distnaveses £161,405 
To national dept sinking fund ..... 161,405 
To rural credits department reserve 

RODE. 2) dae ceweedede os ba denny 6,684 
To rural credits department develop- 

ME DE io io0k a eek see ue owe 6,684 


To Commonwealth treasury (being 
portion of profits of the note issue 
Ce rere rrr 400,921 
To rural credits department capital 
account (being protion of profits 
of the note issue department)... 133,640 


Capital of the bank is £4,000,000, reserve 
fund £1,379,155, deposits £33,504,978 and 
total resources £145,174,149. 


BALANCE sheet of the Yokahama Specie Bank, 
Limited, Yokahama, as of December 31, 1927, 
showed capital of yen 100,000,000, reserve 
fund of yen 96,500,000, deposits of yen 523,- 
046,844 and total resources of yen 1,236,- 
336,032. 

Net profits of the bank for the six months 
ended December 31 were yen 9,044,491, to 
which has been added yen 6,179,045 brought 
forward from the previous account. This 
has been distributed as follows: 


i ee yen 3,000,000 
To dividend of yen 5.00 per share 
on 1,000,000 shares .......... 5,000,000 


To carry forward to next account. 7,223,536 


BALANCE sheet of the Rigas Komercbanka, 
Riga, as of December 31, 1927, shows capi- 
tal of lats 8,000,000, capital, reserve and de- 
Preciation funds of lats 447,741, current, 
deposit and other accounts of lats 12,303,319 
and total resources of lats 23,902,836. 

Net profit of the bank for the year 
amounted to lats 177,865. Of this, lats 75,131 
as been used to write off for premises, furni- 
ture and fittings, while the balance of lats 
102,733 has been carried forward to the 
next account. 


ProFits of the Hungarian General Savings 
Bank, Limited, Budapest, for the year ended 
December 31, 1927, amounted to pengo l1,- 
184,298, which includes pengo 5160 brought 
forward from the previous account. This has 
been recommended for distribution as follows: 


To directors 8 per cent. of 699,137 

pengo, the amount remaining 

after deducting from the net 

profits the amount carried over 

from the previous year and the 

interest at 4 per cent. on the 

CUE GIN onc ccsiasionsa pengo 55,931 
To ordinary reserve fund......... 75,400 
To redemption of coupon 2 of 160,- 

000 shares out of the 240,000 

shares of nominal value 50 pengo 

entitled to dividends from March 

EV SPER sudkeedexndensesener 1,040,000 
To carry forward to next account.. 12,967 


Balance sheet of the bank as of December 
31, 1927, shows capital of pengo 12,000,000, 
deposits of pengo 81,367,801 and total re- 
sources of pengo 118,250,270. 


Report of the directors of the National Bank 
of Egypt, Cairo, for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1927, shows gross profit for the year 
of £1,132,216, after providing for deprecia- 
tion on the bank's buildings and furniture, 
for rebate of discount and for doubtful debts 
After deducting from this sum £13,500 for 
directors’ fees and £504,616 for current ex- 
penses, there remains for distribution £614,- 
099, with the addition of £206,072 from the 
previous balance. This has been disposed of 
as follows: 


To dividend of 4 per cent. on share 

WEE bya menvarwecsaeetasene £120,000 
To reserve for contingencies ..... 100,000 
To payment of additional dividend 

of 13 per cent. on the share capital 390,000 
To carry forward to next account .. 210,172 


Paw up capital of £1,000,000, reserve of the 
same amount and total resources of £17,242,- 
469 are shown on the balance sheet of the 
British Bank of South America, Limited, Lon- 
don, as of December 31, 1927. 

Profit and loss account for the year ended 
December 31 showed gross profits of £607,- 
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Capital Authorized 
Capital Paid-up 
Reserve Fund ce Undivided Profits 


of Banking Business in connection with the Kast 
Fixed Deposit rates will be quoted upon application. 
On current accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. 
the half year amountsto £1. 








THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


New York Correspondent: 


BANKERS :—Bank of England; Midland Bank Limited 
Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Straits Settlements, 
China, Port Louis, Mauritius and Dutch East Indies 


The Bank buys and sells Bills of py issues Letters of Credit and conducts every description 


JAMES STEUART, Chief Manager 


BANK OF “MONTREAL 
: » -@ - £3,000,000 
° . . £1,050,000 
° . - £1,512,884 


per annum on daily balances, provided interest for | 
| 











516, after allowing for rebate of interest on 
current bills and drafts, for interest on de- 
posits and after making provision for bad 
and doubtful debts. This, with the balance 
of £108,158 brought forward from the pre- 
vious year, makes a total of £715,675. After 
deducting all charges of the head office and 
branches, amounting to £485,578, and gov- 
ernment taxes of £22,166, there remains 
£207,930 to be disposed of as follows: 


To dividend of 10s per share, paid 
eee eee £50,000 
To dividend of 10s per share, paid 
DE EF ssscrdcnewacteusanes 
To carry forward to next account.. 


50,000 
107,930 


THE CARTEL MOV 


The following article is taken from The 
mpany, 


RECENT discussion of industrial 
Aste in this country pointed 
out that these organizations con- 
stituted a mild parallel to the cartel 
movement in Europe. Freed from the 
legal restrictions imposed upon indus- 
trial combinations in the United States, 
industry in Europe has not only or- 
ganized upon a national basis, but has 
extended its unification to include other 
countries as well. The Department of 
Commerce reports that there are prob- 
ably 100 international agreements in 
force in Europe, of which about thirteen 
are conspicuously active. 

The cartel is, of course, an old de- 
velopment on the continent. Before 
the war the motive was chiefly an of- 
fensive one, designed to expand the ex- 
port market. The post-war cartel, oa 
the other hand, was a defensive move- 
ment, concerned with eliminating over- 
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ProFiT and loss statement of the Banque de 
Bruxelles, Brussels, for the year 1927 shows 
net profit of fr. 46,743,289, including fr. 
743,289 brought forward from the previous 
account. This has been allocated as follows: 


To statutory reserve .......... fr. 2,300,000 


To first dividend of 5 per cent.. 11,250,000 
To board of directors ......... 3,894,000 
To college des commissaires..... 499,231 


To second dividend of 8 per cent. 18,000,000 
To extraordinary reserve ...... 10,000,000 
To carry forward to next account 800,058 

Capital of the bank is fr. 250,000; reserves, 
fr. 150,200,000; current accounts, fr. 1,200,- 
177,255, and total resources, fr. 9,651,092, 
741. 


EMENT IN EUROPE 


Index, published by the New York Trust 
New Yor 


production and price wars on domestic 
territory. It must still be regarded as 
largely defensive today, although un- 
doubtedly more and more emphasis 
will be placed upon efforts to enlarge 
the foreign market, in competition 
principally with the United States. 

The expanded plant capacity, which 
was a result of the war, made the bur- 
den of over-production particularly 
acute. Each nation’s effort to find a 
market for its goods resulted not only 
in price cutting and unreasonable com: 
petition, but in high tariff barriers. 
In such industries as sugar, lumber, 
shipping, aviation and others the gow 
ernments of certain countries went so 
far as to provide subsidies to undersell 
competitors. Excessive nationalism ham- 
pered the return to normal trade. 

The ensuing situation was not a sat’ 
isfactory one, and the cartel, both na: 
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tional and international, can be re- 
garded as industry’s answer to a prob- 
lem which certain political efforts had 
complicated. The cartel is first and 
last an endeavor to reduce competition. 
It does this by various means, such as 
an assignment of markets and outputs, 
stabilization of prices, and the general 
program of rationalization. The Franco- 
German dyestuffs cartel, for example, 
is expected to reduce overhead costs by 
30 per cent. 

International agreements to this ef- 
fect naturally presuppose a highly de- 
veloped national organization within 
the countries concerned, as in the chem- 
ical and iron and steel industries. Ger- 
many, for example, has a number of 
domestic cartels ranging between 2000 
and 3000, and as a result has taken the 
lead in the organization of international 
agreements. There is no large inter- 
national cartel in Europe in which 
Germany is not represented. As evi- 
dence of the highly concentrated con- 
trol in German industry, it is reported 
that 98 per cent. of the capital in the 
potash industry is controlled by the 
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cartel; 96.3 per cent. of the capital in 
chemicals; 93 per cent. of the coal 
mining; 87 per cent. of the electrical 
manufacturing; 80 per cent. of iron and 
steel; 77 per cent. of the insurance. 


COURT RESTRICTS SISAL CARTEL 


The control of prices and of produc- 
tion is the basis for industrial combina- 
tions in Europe. It is, however, a 
policy foreign to the United States. 
The Supreme Court of this country 
has clearly indicated that these Euro- 
pean organizations cannot operate un- 
der American laws. In its decision in 
regard to the Mexican Sisal monopoly 
the Supreme Court gave evidence that 
these cartels can be effectively curbed 
in the American market in so far as 
they represent the control of an es 
sential raw material. In that case the 
court held that the company, even 
though domiciled abroad, was in re- 
straint of trade, and hence its activities 
were forbidden. 

The legislative treatment of indus- 
trial combinations on the continent is 
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quite different. The national and in- 
ternational cartel is looked upon now 
as a natural development in industry, 
taking its inception from the marked 
discrepancy between the capacity to 
produce and the capacity to consume. 
The purpose of combinations so far has 
been largely confined to the prevention 
of continuous losses. 

Control of production, in other 
words, is better than over-production, 
and control of prices is better than 
destructive competition. The “bad” 
cartel will be about the same as the 
bad trust, but fear of public control 
should be a powerful deterrent to un- 
due exercise of power. Among the 
fields of industry in which interna: 
tional agreements have been made are 
the following: Pig iron and steel, rails, 
chemicals, incandescent lamp, iron pipe, 
rolled wire, enamel ware, glass bottles, 
copper, match, coal, glue, potash, arti- 
ficial silk, aluminum and others. 

In some European countries the in’ 
vestigation and adjustment of any con- 
troversy arising out of business com- 
binations is not the work of courts of 
law nor is it subjected to rigid legal 
formulas. In Canada this supervision 
is lodged with the Minister of Labor, 
in Argentina with the Minister of 
Agriculture, in New Zealand with the 
Minister of Industries and Commerce, 
in South Africa with the Minister of 
Mines and Industry, in Germany with 
the Cartel Court under the Minister 
of Economics. 


PUBLIC WELFARE THE STANDARD 


The German Cartel Court was 
formed in 1923 as a safeguard against 
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any agreements which might be detri- 
mental to public welfare. In general 
this standard of public welfare is re- 
garded as sufficient protection for the 
consumer, and no restraint is placed 
upon combinations until the interests 
of the consumer are definitely infringed. 
In Great Britain, for example, despite 
the laws in restraint of trade, a large 
section of industry is trust-controlled, 
and these combinations assume wide 
powers in price fixing and control of 
output without interference by the 
courts unless the monopoly results in 
excessive cost to the consumer. 

In France there are laws against re- 
straint of trade, but they have little 
effect on the movement of business. 
Industrial agreements there preferably 
take the form of the comptoir, an in- 
corporated trading company acting as 
selling agent for the manufacturers 
represented, with power to fix prices. 
As far back as 1830 French courts 
held that it was no offense to maintain 
prices, but that it was an offense to 
raise them. The comptoir has been 
generally upheld in recent years in its 
powers of limiting production and fix- 
ing prices. 


LIBERAL POWERS ON CONTINENT 


In Belgium the preferred form is 
also the comptoir, but its activity 1s 
much more elastic than that in France. 
Italy has the same type of organization, 
and although there are legal provisions 
against combination, interpretation 1s 
liberal. Switzerland permits any form 
of combination, while Austria, Sweden, 
Spain and the Netherlands all offer 
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many combinations exercising greater 
or less control over industry. 

The possible effect of the cartel move- 
ment upon American industries and 
American export trade presents an in- 
teresting question. The export market 
is, of course, far more important to 
Europe than to the United States. The 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce estimates that foreign trade is 
responsible for 50 per cent. and more 
of the total business of Europe, as con- 
trasted with from 8 per cent. to 11 
per cent. for the United States. It is 
natural, therefore, that the original idea 
behind the cartel movement—namely, 
to adjust production to consumption— 
should gradually include the desire to 
find new foreign markets. 


NOT A MENACE TO U. S. TRADE 


In the sense that increased competi- 
tion adds another difficulty to the work 
of American business, the development 
of European cartels must be seriously 
considered by the American exporter. 
The cartels, however, do not appear 
to represent a serious menace to United 
States trade. In stabilizing the world’s 
commerce they have incidentally as- 
sisted in the marketing of American 
products. Their aim is to maintain a 
fairly high level of prices rather than 
to lower prices; and it is their failure 
and not their success which results in 
the dumping of cheap goods on the 
American market. 

There are instances, of course, where 
combinations of foreign producers of 
essential raw materials have been di- 
rectly opposed to the interests of the 
American manufacturer. Where the 
resulting prices seem to be excessive, 
the reaction in the United States will 
be anything but favorable and may re- 
sult in some such development as that 
contemplated in the Newton bill per- 
mitting the formation of groups of con- 
sumers to combat foreign governmental 
monopolies in rubber, potash, sisal and 
other materials. The Newton bill was 
defeated this month, but indicates the 
possibility of consumer combines. 

Directly or indirectly, the United 
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States participates in many of these 
international combinations. The Amer- 
ican investor who buys the securities 
of a foreign trust becomes interested 
in the affairs of the international cartel, 
of which this trust is a member. In 
addition, American industrial and bank- 
ing groups may become members of in- 
ternational combinations. 

The United States, for example, par- 
ticipates in international agreements 
representing the manufacturers of 
rayon, explosives and paints. It is in- 
terested in international understand- 
ings covering manganese and in the 
German dye trust. In the combina- 
tions controlling aluminum, copper, 
electric lamps, zinc, petroleum products 
and dynamite, American concerns have 
definite connections. 

The cartel has been useful in stimu- 
lating commerce in Europe and con- 
quering the troublesome barriers of 
tariff, and up to the present time these 
international combinations have not af- 
fected American business. 
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PROFESSOR CASSEL DISCUSSES THE 


MONETARY 


HE great problem before us is 
how to meet the growing scarcity 
of gold which threatens the world 
both from increased demand and di- 
minished supply,” according to Gustav 
Cassel, professor of economics in the 
University of Stockholm, Sweden, in a 
lecture given recently at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, on “The Post-War 
Monetary Situation.” 

“We must solve this problem,” he 
said, “by a systematic restriction of 
the monetary demand for gold.” He 
went on: 

“Only if we succeed in doing this 
can we hope to prevent a permanent 
fall of the general price level and a 
prolonged and world-wide depression 
which would inevitably be connected 
with such a fall in prices. We must 
devote great attention to the investiga- 
tion of the general growth of the de- 
mand for gold and of the increase in 
890 


SITUATION 


the supply which is necessary to meet 
this growing demand.” 


The South African mines are becom- 
ing exhausted and there is no perma’ 
nent relief from the shortage in sight, 
Professor Cassel said. “The deficiency,” 
he went on, “is already so great that 
even the discovery of a new gold field 
of the importance of Witwatersrand 
would hardly do anything more than 
fil up the gap for the moment, and 
would be insufficient to counteract the 
shortage that must follow the exhaus 
tion of the present mines.” 

The New York Times gives the fol: 
lowing further account of his lecture: 


“When the world’s total stock of 
gold, say in fifteen years, will have 
grown to 100,000,000,000 marks, nor’ 
mal progress will require an annual 
production of 3,000,000 marks. With 
the resources now known, we shall not 
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be able to cover much more than half 
of this need. 


WOULD RESTRICT DEMAND 


“The great problem before us is how 
to meet the growing scarcity of gold 
resulting from increased demand and 
diminished supply. We must solve 
this problem by a systematic restriction 
of the monetary demand for gold. Only 
in doing this can we hope to prevent a 
permanent fall of the general price 
level and a prolonged and world-wide 
depression. We must, therefore, try 
to find out how: great the normal or 
average increase is during a long period 
and in this way come to some estimate 
of the annual additions to our accumu- 
lated gold stock which are likely on an 
average to be required in the future. 

“After the destruction caused by 
the Great War the need for progress 
seems all the greater, and there is no 
technical reason why progress, at least 
the pre-war rate, should not continue 
for any period worth our taking into 
consideration. 

“As far as we can see now it is 
therefore necessary for the future to 
reckon with an annual need of fresh 
yold amounting to 3 per cent. of the 
total gold stock accumulated at the be- 
ginning of every year. It is true that 
the value of gold is now quite different 
from what it used to be before the 
war. But things being as they are, 
and assuming that no new alterations 
of this kind are going to take place, 
the stability of the present value of 
gold will depend on a growth of the 
accumulated stock of gold correspond- 
ing to the world’s general economic 
progress. 


ESTIMATING ANNUAL NEED 


“The question we now have to an- 
swer is this: How far is the need filled 
by the production of fresh gold? In 
1910 the world’s stock of gold was 
52,000,000,000 gold marks. At the 
end of 1925 this gold stock had risen 
to 75,500,000,000 gold marks, and at 
the end of 1927 it will probably be 
found to have exceeded 78,000,000,000 
gold marks. 
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annual production required 
then be 2,340,000,000 gold 
marks. The annual production of the 
last few years has, however, only 
amounted to about 1,600,000,000 or 
1,700,000,000 gold marks. There is 
therefore already a very considerable 
deficit. Assuming the gold production 
to remain constant, the ratio of the an- 
nual gold production to the stock of 
gold will soon come down to 2 per 
cent., and the production will thus 
cover only two-thirds of the need. 

“Some persons reject the idea of a 
deliberate regulation of the value of 
gold as involving an unwarranted state 
interference in our economic life. On 
this ground they combat all schemes 
for what they call a ‘managed cur- 
rency.. Such apostles of economic 
freedom would, however, do better to 
expend their energy on combating 
tariffs and other forms of unnecessary 
government control of trade. 

“To provide a country with a reliable 
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monetary system is under all circum- 
stances an essential function of the 
state. In some form or other our cur- 
rency has to be managed, and whether 
well or badly managed is the only 
question we have to decide. The gold 
standard cannot be any longer relied 
upon as an objective standard, auto- 
matically guaranteeing the stability of 
our money. Governments and central 
banks do unavoidably influence the 
value of gold, and very materially so. 
What we urge them to do is merely to 
subject this influence to rational prin- 
ciples and to co-operate in procuring 
for the common gold standard of the 
world the highest possible stability.” 

REVOLUTION AS RESULT OF WAR 

Professor Cassel’s opening lecture at 
Columbia discussed the revolution that 
has taken place as a result of the 
World War. The New York Times 


said of the lecture: 


After touching on the inflationary 
tendencies of the period, Dr. Cassel 
proceeded to review the current ideas 
on currency and the paper tokens of 
currency. False conceptions were at 
the bottom of the attempt to withdraw 
gold from circulation and stimulate the 
payment by notes and checks, he said. 


“The only thing that has real im- 
portance for the value of a currency,” 
he added, “is the total supply of means 
of payment. Any arbitrary increase of 
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this supply must lead to a deteriora- 
tion of the monetary unit.” 

The steps taken in post-war stabiliza- 
ie were also reviewed. The lecturer 
said: 


“The different cases may be classified 
in two main groups: those in which 
the value to which the currency had 
been forced down by the previous in- 
flation was recognized as definite and 
taken as a basis for stabilization, and 
those in which it was first attempted 
to raise the currency to a higher value 
by aid of a process of deflation. To 
these groups may be added a third, best 
illustrated by the case of Germany, 
where the old currency had actually 
been wiped out by the inflation so 
that an entirely fresh currency had to 
be constructed.” 


The restoration of the gold standard 
by Great Britain in April, 1925, was 
considered by Dr. Cassel a step which 
immediately proved to be a great help 
for the stabilization of the world’s cur 
rencies at large. 

Dr. Cassel discussed at length his 
own “purchasing power parity” theory 
of exchanges. Purchasing power parity, 
he said, stands out as the only essential 
and permanent factor determining the 
rate of exchange, all other factors being 
reduced to the range of temporary dis 
turbances. The fundamental of this 
theory is “the regulation of the pur’ 
chasing power of each currency so as 
to correspond to that of gold.” 
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In a later issue of the same news- 
paper, Professor Cassel was further 
quoted on the subject, as follows: 

It must always be kept in mind that 
New York is necessarily one of the 
world’s great gold centers and that it 
is therefore natural for the Federal 
Reserve System to keep a comparatively 
larger gold reserve than other countries 
require, Professor Cassel said in dis- 
cussing “The New Gold Standard.” 

“An international concentration of 
gold reserves in the great gold centers, 
New York and London,” he declared, 
“obviously requires a co-operation be- 
tween all gold standard countries and 
particularly between England and the 
United States. The aim of this co- 
Operation should be to enforce such 
economy in the monetary use of gold 
as is necessary in order to maintain 
gold at an invariable value. 

“This stabilization of the value of 
gold is of fundamental importance for 
the well-being of the whole world. To 
represent a necessary co-operation be- 





tween the leading gold centers as a 
sacrificing of American interests to 
British and European interests—as is 
constantly done in certain American 
quarters—is to give an absolutely false 
interpretation of the international re- 
lations here in question. 

“Evidently a successful international 
co-operation for the stabilization of the 
gold standard would be very much 
hampered if the central authority of 
the Federal Reserve Board were to be 
sacrificed to the greater independence 
of the several Federal Reserve banks. 

“Thus gold exports need not cause a 
fall in the American price level, nor 
need gold imports cause it to rise. Un- 
der such circumstances the United 
States is in a position to exercise an 
independent control over the value of 
its currency. The value of the dollar is 
simply the result of the way in which 
the monetary authorities of the United 
States choose to regulate the general 
supply of means of payment in the 
country.” 
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Collateral Loans ......-...0- 
DPD Kaseonséiniccensdus 
Banking Houses and Equip- 

ME vet eniedtetseeunwewens 
Accrued Interest Receivable 


Customers’ Liability and Ac- 
GEPCRMOSS. oc vccesewctevcecs 


Cc. STANLEY MITCHELL 
Chairman of the Board 


JOSEPH BROWN 
HENRY MECKAUER 
MICHAEL G. KLETZ 
MAX MARKEL 

H. I. STEVENS 


A. W. AHRENS 

A. M. STRONG 

Cc. HAMBURGER 
CHARLES H. HOFF 


MAY 21, 1928 


25,118,058.86 
33,171,721.84 
39,686,978.26 
73,647,417.93 


Capital .... 
Surplus ..... 


Reserves for 
Dividend, 
1,641,256.15 
432,447.83 


Unearned Discount .........- 


Deposits .... 


Acceptances 


OFFICERS 
SAUL SINGER 
Executive Vice-President 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 
ROBERT ADAMSON 
HERMAN 8S. GOTTLIEB 
FREDERICK G. SINCLAIR 
GEORGE PANKIN 
CHARLES E. HEYDT 
CASHIER 
RALPH HENDERSON 


ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENTS 


JAMES H. CLARK 
Pp, F. W. AHRENS 
M. J. MEYERS 
MAN L 


Undivided Profits ........... 


LIABILITIES 

,333,400.00 
.500,000.00 
,601,405.84 


8 
ee ee ‘ 
Interest, Taxes, 

WG ae bewscues 2,154,077.83 
741,900.29 
CEbeeeneneouese 152,149,581.17 
Outstanding 3,077,106.40 


$176,557,471.53 


BERNARD K. MARCUS 
President 


HENRY W. POLLOCK 
A. H. PLANTEROTH 
JULIUS LICHTER 

P. SCHIFFMAN 
ROBERT D. MacMURDY 


G. S. SPINNER 

F. SILVERSTEIN 

W. W. VEAZIE 
OUIS WEINSTEIN 


Fifth ‘Avenue at Forty-Fourth Street 


Fifth Ave. at 32nd St. 


East Broadway at Catherine St. 


Broadway at 97th St. 
Third Ave. at 171st St. 
*100 Second Ave. 
Varick at Spring St. 


*East 170th St. at Wythe Place. 


Seventh Ave, at 39th St. 
Madison 


Fifth Ave. at 14th St. 
Ave. at 116th St. 


Southern Boulevard at Freeman St. 
First Ave. at 72nd St. 

77-79 Delancey St. 

West Burnside and Grand Aves. 


* In Course of Construction 


Pitkin and Saratoga Aves., Brooklyn 
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BIG BANKS AND SMALL PERSONAL LOANS 


By JoHN WALKER HARRINGTON 


The entry of the National City Bank of New York into the small personal loan 

field marks an epoch in the development of modern American banking. The fol- 

lowing article gives a comprehensive picture of why the National City decided to 
enter this field and what it expects to accomplish by so doing. 


HY not a Millenial Bank?” 

\X/ someone asked when the Na- 

tional City of New York last 
month began to make personal loans 
without collateral. The entry of the 
largest American institution of its class 
into the almost untilled field for credit 
marks a new era. For more than a 
century the National City Bank has 
been serving vast financial and mer- 
cantile needs; providing sinews for 
colossal industries and floating the se- 
curities of nations. It now rounds out 
its varied usefulness by aiding all sorts 
and conditions of “just folks” in their 
economic problems. 

It is an open secret that at least 
half a dozen important banks in New 
York City were making surveys and 
studies of the personal loan situation. 
The American Bankers Association ap- 
pointed a committee in 1927 to ex- 
amine into this branch of popular fi- 
nance. Several banks in various parts 
of the country such as the Amalga- 
mated in New York, and the American 
National, of Richmond, Va., have car- 
ried such lending far beyond the ex- 
perimental stage. ‘The National City, 
however, launching this enterprise 
while the Attorney General of the 
State of New York, Albert Ottinger, 
was investigating the evil practices of 
loan sharks, has made a deep impression 
on the public mind. Its enormous 
prestige made its action spectacular, 
and has given needed impetus to a 
movement of far reaching social value. 

'n placing its resources and experi- 
ence at the disposal of the small bor- 
rower, the National City promotes the 
most essential of all businesses—that of 


being a person. It recognizes that in- 
dividual men and women, just as do 
companies, firms and corporations, have 
crises in which financial assistance is 
imperative. “Persons, Unlimited” who 
have quaked in fear and shame over 
being compelled to borrow on hard 
terms now see the way to get accom- 
modation without loss of dignity and 
self-respect. 


PRELIMINARIES FEW AND SIMPLE 


The preliminaries to obtaining a Na- 
tional City personal loan are few and 
simple. The applicant sets down his 
assets; names his liabilities, and tells 
what his salary is. Though his job 
seems permanent, there are many 
chances and changes which a _ bank 
must consider. Therefore the signa- 
tures of two co-makers to the bor- 
rower’s note are required in lieu of 
collateral. All three are looked up and 
if their statements are verified and 
everything is well, a loan is made for a 
year, to be repaid in stated and regular 
instalments. The bank makes sure, 
also, that the money is for a sound 
and useful purpose. Among the ob- 
jects so recognized are: The consolida- 
tion of pressing debts; of repaying a 
friend, or taking up an unsatisfactory 
loan. Other purposes are meeting col- 
lege tuition, insurance premiums, doc- 
tors’ and nurses’ bills or settling funeral 
expenses. Remodeling houses, or the 
preservation and repairing or equipping 
of homes, the paying up of balances on 
mortgages, or meeting assessments and 
taxes, are also covered. Loans for 
business purposes only are not within 
the scope of the new department. 
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WHAT DOES THE BORROWER GET? 


In these personal loan transactions 
two questions, equal in importance, 
arise. “What does the client get?” 
“What advantage is gained by the 
bank?” 

On a $100 loan, $6 is deducted for 
interest; $94 in cash is paid to the 
borrower. He pays back the $100 in 


twelve monthly instalments which would ° 


be $8.33 1-3 each. As fractional parts 
of cents are inconvenient to handle, 
the sum loaned is usually such that 
payments in even money can be made. 

An example typical of these small 
loan transactions, given in the circulars 
of the bank, is as follows: 


Suppose you borrow 
You pay the bank discount, 


$108.00 


$101.52 


That leaves you in cash 


“You deposit $9 a month for twelve 
months—in a compound interest account— 
a total of $108, sufficient to pay off the 
loan. But you will receive from the bank 
interest at the annual rate of 3 per cent. 
a month, compounded monthly on_ these 
$9 deposits. This amounts to about $1.48 
if all deposits are made promptly. This 
interest, if you wish, may be used to re- 
duce the amount required for your final 
deposit. Or it may be used to start build- 
ing up a cash reserve or investment fund.” 


ESTIMATE THAT SERVICE PAYS 


Officials of the National City esti- 
mate that the service rendered by such 
a transaction as the above pays. The 
margin, however, is small, even allow- 
ing for the fact that the borrower is 
not getting the use of the full amount 
of the loan for the year. If, for in- 
stance, as he pays each instalment he 
turns in the interest on the balance of 
which he still has the use, the entire in- 
terest charges would be about $3.51. 
The borrower, counting the $1.48 on 
deposits, is getting $4.99 of his $6.48 
back. The bank can lend the money 
from him as it receives it to other bor- 
rowers. Here is some leeway, then, to 
pay clerk hire, stationery and many 
items. It is likely there will be few 


losses. Legal expenses in the collection 
of delinquent loans must be considered. 

It is one dictum of the academic that 
as new borrowers from the loan com- 
panies may take the payments being 
made by those already on the books 
that the company gets really 12 per 
cent. interest. The cost of making 
small loans is relatively much more 
than making large ones. Fully twice 
as much clerical help is required to 
give the lesser transactions mere rou- 
tine attention. Loan companies, more- 
over, usually have heavy expenses. 
They pay high rents, for they must 
have offices in conspicuous places, ad- 
vertise abundantly and distribute tons 
of literature, and maintain extensive 
legal departments. 


THE SERVICE FEE 


Loan companies regarded as of high 
standing and even praised for altruism, 
say they can hardly operate with profit 
unless they charge a service fee. Even 
so ardent a crusader as Mr. Ottinger 
maintains that such a charge in addi- 
tion to the regular rate of interest 
seems necessary. The Russell Sage 
Foundation, after months of investiga- 
tion, once has reported, that in order 
to make the small loan business attrac- 
tive to companies, the interest should 
be from 3 to 3Y% per cent. a month. 
Such institutions as the Provident Loan, 
operated on a philanthropic basis, lend 
money on personal property at the rate 
of 12 per cent. per annum. 

The Amalgamated Bank of New 
York City, the clientele of which is 
largely among trade union members, 
has had an industrial loan department 
since July 1, 1926, and has lent about 
$250,000 in that period. It makes 
loans for ten months, payable in 
monthly instalments and besides inter’ 
est payable with the instalments, re- 
ceives a fee of $2 for each $100, which 
it applies to the expense of investiga’ 
tion and other costs. The First Na- 
tional Bank of Port Arthur, Tex., 
which for nearly a year has conducted 
a successful industrial loan department, 
also requires a service fee. Companies 
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ANSWERS HERE TO YOUR QUESTIONS ABOUT THE 
PERSONAL LOAN PLAN 


1. Who may apply? 

Any Compound Interest Depositor, or anyone who becomes a 
‘depositor by starting a Compound Interest account with $1 or 
more. 


2. How much will the Bank loan? 
Any amount from $50 to $1000. Generally the loan should not 
exceed 20% of your yearly salary. 


3. How do I apply? 
Get a Personal Loan Sate 9 oe bk hee 


12. What is the liability of the co-makers? 


13. Who are acceptable to the Bank as co- 
makers? 


A co-maker be a fellow em , 
co- may be a where, ofies reuiveraarons ef wrod 


. 
é 





- ot | _peedeaenee ema eemees PP 
and complete it. 


4. What security must I have? 
on anh, Second, that you be steadily em 
Third, that you can obtain the signatures of two other 
sible persons who become co-makers. 
5. Need I have collateral? 


No. But if have acceptable bonds or stocks, you may off 
them as in which case the two co-makers are 


6. What rate do I pay? 
Discount of $6 for each $100 borrowed is charged when the 
loan is approved. 


7. Do I pay an investigation charge, service 
fee, or extras of any sort? 
None whatsoever. 


a. Segoe kgnmmtan age 
tion 

Although application forme may be obtained at any National 

City Branch, it is necessary to Lag ae present the completed 
application to the Personal Loan Department, 42nd Street and 
Eicine Apenee, Saatatenn. Hours are 8:30 a. m. to 6 p. m— 

on Saturday to 3:00 p. m. If the loan is granted, you may make 

your deposits at the Branch most convenient to you. 


9. How do I repay the loan? 
B ulating sufficient funds by means of 12 equal monthly 
pe ge 2 seal rom A monly depots 34 50 equal weekly 
deposits in a Compound Interest account 


10. Do I get interest on these deposits? 


Yes. You get the regular C d Interest Dy 
rate, 3% a year, compounded each month. 


11. What requirements do you make of bor- 
rowers? 

Generally that they have been residing in New York ne year; 

that they are poy Bos 21 years of age; that they have been 
steadily employed | at the —* place at least six months; that 

thelr present that they obtain 

no er Toany while te Netonal Cry Toe i running. wick 

out first consulting the 











ot Sa or eed eae ae 


14. How does the Bank protect co-makers? 
By ther oa wg, u J 
ay be ~ tt. dou hep ts 


15. Where do I make deposits? 
At the Compound Interest Dep of any branch of the 
Bank. 








16. May I pay the loan before the end of the 
yearly period? 

You may pay the balance the Bank any Interest. re- 

bate at the rate of 6% Ay bey ey 


the time of complete prepayment; altho no rebate will be 
allowed on loans prepaid within one mon! urity. 


17. May I make one or i more Compound Iater- 
of the required 





8. Whatif lam a making my Compound 
Interest deposits? 


—_ pyr bgt fe and retired, A. i 


charge of 5 cents per $1 wil'be made fey any dep 

on the agreed date. For instance, if a A i fo daw 
8 certain day and you do not make it 

a “late” charge of 25 cents. 


19. What if I am late for more than a week? 





PERSONAL LOAN DEPARTMENT 
The NATIONAL CITY BANK of NEW YORK 


-~ 
BRANCHES CONVENIENTLY LOCATED THROUGHOUT THE CITY 


Reduced facsimile of one of the pages of a folder issued by the National City Bank 
explaining the operation of the bank’s personal loan plan. 


of the Morris Plan type get a service 
fee of $2 per $100 on smaller sums, a 
rate which is reduced for loans which 
run into the thousands. 

The National City Bank, offering 
accommodation to small borrowers 
minus service fees of any kind, has 


made a move which jars personal loan 
traditions. That the idea is feasible 
for a very large institution is indicated 
by the announcement that the Bank of 
the United States, which has been 
studying the situation for months, an- 
nounces it will make personal loans, 
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APPROVED 


























To Tue Nationat City Bank or New Yore 
New York, N. Y. 


I hereby make application for a personal loan of . 
Diciisenittetnienctees seep to be used for ......... 


1. (4) eae 
(c) Residence Address .................... 
(2) Telephone No. 


My name is........ 





(2) My previous address was.............0scsvsew-enereeee 


- (a) Tam employed by......... 
Re ND aeccteteicnieaninieccncstininsiesitinsmien 
(d) Kind of business. 
(/)_ I receive as salary $ 
t semi-monthly 
f per week 


per month 


(4) Name and title of my superior... 


(i) T have no other income except as follows:........ 





. (a) Lown real estate valued at $...... 


Location 


Application for Personal Loan 


Persowat Loan Department 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
NEW YORK,.N. Y. 


In order to induce you to grant such loan, I make the following statement: 


Applicant will state whether married or single and how many dependent on him for support . 


- I carry Life Insurance Policies as follows: (Applicant will indicate name of Company with whom insurance is 


carried, amount and kind of policy). ...-..---evs--cese-seevtesnee 


. as follows: 


Name in which title appears 


Application No. ..........-- . 


Loan No. 


Name of Branch 


(2) Age. 


I have lived there ........ years. 


(4) I lived there ....... years. 


Telephone No............. 
Length of service. 
day of week or month when 


My equity in the real estate is: 














Reduced facsimile of page one of application form used by the National City Bank 
in its personal loan plan. 


without charging any extra fee and on 
the same terms as those offered by the 
National City, the money to be repaid 
into a compound interest account. Of- 
ficers of that institution say that its 
small loan plan would have gone into 
effect about the first of this year, had 
it not been delayed by its negotiations 
for the acquisition of Central Mercan- 


tile Bank and Trust Company and the 
Cosmopolitan Bank. When this merger 
has been completed, the bank will have 
nineteen branches in New York City. 

The personal loan department of 
the National City at this writing is 
centered at the branch at Madison 
avenue and 42nd street. The same 
facilities, however, it is expected, will 
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wm CO- 


MAKERS STATEMENT cw 





To Tue Nationat City Bank or New York 
New York, N.Y. 


the requested loan. 


I have read the accompanying completed application. I am agreeable to becoming a co-maker with the applicant in 
signing the note which will evidence the loan if granted. 1 am aware of the responsibility which I will assume in signing the 
note as I am also aware that you will rely on the truth of the following statement in considering the credit risk relative to 





1. (a) My name is... 
(c) Resid 


Address. 





(6) Age... 
(d) Telephone No... 


(ec) I have lived there .... ~ years. 
. Co-maker will state whether married or single and how many are dependent upon him for support. .............-.<00-.-0-« 








. Co-maker will answer (a) or (4) whichever is applicable to him. 





Ge Tecan ce iii essences 
Business address 
Telephone No... inne 
Position occupied... ..........cc-ees0o 
Name and title of my superior 
I am engaged in the following business... 
Length of time in such business.......... 
Trade References... cs 


. Town real estate as follows: 


Location 





Kind of business......... 


Nume in which title appears 


No. of years with present employer....... 





My equity in the real estate is: 





. (a) The applicant is related to me as follows:.... 
(4) The applicant has been known to me for .. 





. I give below bank references............. 





nish trade or 
following questions: 


. My fixed Salary or income is as follows: $ 
# 
$ 





Business or professional m men or officers of yea who herein fur- 
bank references, need not 

If trade or bank references are not furnished, co-maker will answer the 

per week 


per month 
per year 


answer questions 7 and 8. 





. 1 have other income as follows: 





i Signature of Co-maker. 





RESERVED FOR 


USE OF THE BANK 





Amount Balance P.D. 4 


Remarks 



































Reduced facsimile of form to be filled out by co-maker in loan applications under 
the National City Bank's personal loan plan. 


be extended to all the twenty-four 
branches in the metropolitan limits. It 
will be at least six months before this 
new departure could be evaluated. 
Probably a year will pass before there 
are enough facts at hand for a 
thorough study. Meanwhile hundreds 
of banks from all parts of the country 
have written to the National City for 


information and the attention of the 
financiers is focused upon every de- 
velopment. 

Judging from the daily scenes at the 
Forty-Second street office of the Na- 
tional City, the young department is 
an overwhelmingly popular success. As 
many as a thousand applicants a day 
have presented themselves. A happy, 
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AL. LOAN DEPARTMENT 
THE NATIONAL CITY BAN OF NEW YORK 
Ew Yorn. '« ¥. 


$s gk ————— 
Os, 19, FOR VALUE RECEIVED, we, the 
totheander of THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, at its. 


the sum of Dollars (3_ 
interest at the rate of six per cent (6%) per annum alter maturity, there having been deposi 


, issued by your Compound Interest ment i 
promises and agrees to deposit to 











19___, amb wrdeposit thereto the sum of 


Dollars ($. 





thereafter anti! 2 total of the face amount of this note shall 
beyond the day as herein agreed to be made, to pay to the |) 


deposited, and as often as the 
at the ume of making such 
cents as free tenee panteent ty end Stn, 8 7 
aod ‘amount of compensation will be promptly made aad pad, 
ithe hres al tha codorsigued should Galoak 
this note shall at the 


and being unpaid in whole or im part. 
ADDRESSES: (give complete address) 























Reduced facsimile of note used by the National City Bank in its personal loan plan. 


cheerful company these would-be bor- 
rowers seem to be. They are an en- 
tirely different type from the harried 
men and women who are often seen 
in private loan concerns. The sur- 
roundings seem to inspire them with 
confidence. They have the air of per- 
sons coming to consult their bank about 
their financial affairs. And such they 
are. 


PROMOTING A BETTER UNDERSTANDING 
OF BANKS 


As a means of promoting a better un- 
derstanding between the banker and 
public, this innovation seems to have 
already demonstrated its value in good- 


will. Many persons of small or mod- 
erate means are inclined to feel that 
big banks do not care to be bothered 
by their accounts, to say nothing of 
their troubles. Every week salaried 
persons send millions in checks from 
New York City where they earn their 
money, to the banks of the small cities 
and towns from which they came. 
They give country bank checks for 
goods bought in New York and get 
merchants to cash such paper. Some 
succeed in getting loans from these 
out-of-town institutions in times of 
stress. 

The majority of salaried persons in 
New York City, however, are without 
such long distance credit facilities. 


Glimpses of personal finance given 
bv this loan division indicate that there 
are more unbanked individuals in New 
York than there are unchurched. The 
lack of knowledge of what a bank is 
for and what it can do, seems under- 
soread, in spite of all the efforts which 
financial institutions are making to 
educate the public. 


BORROWING $2000 oN $50,000 
SECURITY 


One woman, for instance, brought in 
$50,000 in gilt edged securities, and 
asked if she might have a $2000 per- 
sonal loan on it. The answer, of 
course, was that she was in the wrong 
pew, and that she had collateral with 
which she could obtain a loan in an- 
other department. 

A taxicab driver brought in a sav 
ings bank book showing deposits for 
$1800 on which he wished to borrow 
$1200 to buy a new “bus.” He was 
not eligible for that kind of a loan. 
The inclination would be to advise this 
man to draw out what money he 
needed. He was, however, following 
a custom quite common on the East 
Side of New York, which is adopted 
by persons who want to keep their 
savings intact, even if they borrow 
money to do it. Some banks, indeed, 
do make loans on such security. There 
were among the applicants many who 
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needed help and counsel, and also 
many who had resources and good in- 
comes who were in need of banking 
facilities. Hundreds of new faces were 
seen every day there, and new con- 
tacts made. 

Some of the newcomers after getting 
loans started a second compound in- 
terest account which had no connec- 
tion with the one established with the 
$1 deposit as a preliminary to receiv- 
ing their personal loans. 


A LOGICAL, LONG CONSIDERED STEP 


It is seen that the National City 
Bank, timely as was its entrance into 
this new realm of finance, was after all 
but taking a logical, long considered 
step in enlarging its facilities for per- 
sons of moderate means. 

The statement of Charles E. Mitchell, 
president of the National City, defines 
the reasons for this development as 
follows: 


“In its desire to round out a com- 
prehensive banking service to all classes 
and to make closer contact with the 
people of the City of New York, and 
specifically those individuals who are 
minded to thrift, the National City 
Bank some six years ago opened at its 
42nd street and Madison avenue branch 
a compound interest department where 
deposits of one dollar and upwards 
would be received with interest thereon 
compounded monthly. 

“The ease of practice of thrift 
through this department, together with 
the introduction which it gave com- 
pound interest depositors to the check- 
ing, commercial, investment, trust and 
safety deposit division, were quickly 
recognized. The popularity of the 
service resulted in its extension to all 
our branches throughout the city. Our 
thrift depositors now number approxi- 
mately 175,000 in New York City 


alone. 


WHAT CONTACT WITH SMALL DEPOSITORS 
HAS BROUGHT 


“Our contact with this great number 
of small depositors has brought us to 


an understanding of their problems, 
their periodic necessitous financial re- 
quirements, and a realization that to 
give to them the opportunity of safe- 
guarding their savings by deposit with- 
out furnishing on the other hand a 
means by which they can, under ne- 
cessity, borrow on reasonable terms, 
constitutes an unbalanced relationship 
and points to a lack of comprehensive- 
ness in financial service. 

“To provide this we have now in- 
augurated a plan for the extension of 
loan facilities to persons of moderate 
means who more or less constantly 
face the emergencies which cannot be 
met with funds accumulated out of 
their current income. 

“Our contact with people of this 
class has given to us a confidence in 
the integrity and character of the aver- 
age individual. While it is not our 
purpose to encourage anyone to bor- 
row except under the stress of circum- 
stances, we have faith that loans so 
made can and will be paid where in- 
cident thereto the spirit of thrift can 
be kept alive.” 


A START TOWARD FINANCIAL 
INDEPENDENCE 


With thrift developed by such meth- 
ods as these comes financial indepen- 
dence. There were bankers of the old 
school who used to say to the appli- 
cant for assistance, who came sans col- 
lateral, that he ought to start a bank 
account and maintain therein a gen- 
erous balance and also buy bonds. This 
sounded to some applicants very much 
like advising a drowning man to learn 
to swim without even offering him a 
straw. The bank, handling other peo- 
ple’s money, cannot offer charity but, 
under such a plan as that employed by 
the National City, it can help first and 
advise afterward. Persons who have 
been tided over difficulties have learned 
lessons of self-organization, which have 
made them small capitalists eventually, 
and become stanch friends of the in- 
stitution which has befriended them. 
At the Amalgamated Bank, for in- 
stance, it has been found that clients 
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who had been helped by the industrial 
loans were recommending the bank to 
others for all purposes. Some of these, 
entirely on their own motion and with- 
out any commission, brought in four to 
five accounts apiece out of grateful 
recognition of the service the bank had 
done in putting them on the road to 
financial Wellville. 

There are many indications that 
large commercial banks will develop 
facilities to aid persons of small means 
in critical periods. Mr. Ottinger says 
that in New York State the borrowing 
demands of wage earners amount to 
$350,000,000 a year. This vast amount 
does not, of course, represent dire 
necessity but in his view is needed for 
such objects as home building and in- 
stalment buying. The purposes for 
which the National City Bank is mak- 
ing personal loans cover the field of 
emergency pretty thoroughly as far as 
wage and salary earners are concerned. 


INVESTIGATING THE SMALL LOAN 
SITUATION 


Forty New York banks were repre- 
sented at a conference with Mr. Or 
tinger held at the Lotos Club (New 
York City). P. A. Rowley, vice-chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, was 
named as the head of a committee 


formed from that group to investigate 
the small loan situation. 

One of the most practical sugges- 
tions made at the meeting was that a 
credit bureau be founded for the pur- 
pose of investigating the standing of’ 
prospective small borrowers and thus 
reducing the costs of looking up the 
status of applicants. Mr. Ottinger be- 
lieves that with changes in the state 
laws, regulating their charters, it would 
be possible for savings banks to make 
small personal loans on a satisfactory 
basis. Both national and state com- 
mercial banks are in a position legally 
to so lend. Well organized and legiti- 
mate loan companies operating in New 
York under the investment section of 
the banking law could also help. The 
question of whether or not a service 
fee should be charged is much mooted, 
for in the case of the loan companies 
which have no other business the re- 
turns from interest alone seem meagre 
to them. 

The banks of the country are in a 
strong position, as it would be their 
purpose to lend money on salaries only 
to persons who urgently needed it and 
to so educate them in the ways of 
thrift that when the loans are paid, 
this class has the nucleus of an account 
and a good foundation for financial in- 
dependence. 
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We help you 
to get quick action 
on Government information 











It MAY be interesting to you to 
know that as an accommodation 
to the subscribers of The United 
States Daily, we have an Inquiry 
Division which furnishes without 
charge information legitimately 
available in Washington and which 
is of direct interest to you. 


There are eleven service bureaus 
in our Inquiry Division, as follows: 


Telegraphic Information Service. 

Commercial Inquiries Bureau. 

Tax Decisions Service. 

Public Documents Service. 

Legislative Inquiries Bureau. 

General Statistics Bureau. 

Photostat Service. 

Back Copies Service. 

Patent, Trade Mark and Copy- 
right Decisions Service. 

Legal Decisions Service. 

Historical Inquiries Bureau. 


The establishment recently of 
these bureaus is only another evi- 
dence of the purpose of the publi- 
cation founded by David Lawrence 
and sixty-two other prominent men - 
and women from every walk of life- 
The United States Daily was estab- 
lished about two years ago as a- 
means of bringing the Government 
of the United States closer to the 
influential people of America. It 
has no editorial page and prints no 
comments or interpretation. Its 
pledge is, “ALL the Facts—NO 
Editorial Opinion”. 


You will find The United States: 
Daily and its Inquiry Division use- 
ful. Three subscription offers are 
given in the coupon below. Or, 
we will send you sample copies if 
you wish. 


Che United States Daily 


DAVID LAWRENCE, President 
Washington, D. C. 


To The United States Daily 
Washington, D. C. 


Kindly send me The United States Daily as checked below: 


....Six months, $6 
....One year, $10 


Address 


(Postage prepaid to any country in the world.) 


....Two years at $7.50 per year ($15) 
....Sample copies (no charge) 

















Through a Vitau Erocu 
of Banking History 


HUNDRED years ago, the Atlantic, 
A strong in fiber, launched tts ca- 
reer of service. It took courage then 
to start a bank, but more than that, it 
took real value to endure the financial 
storms that racked the country before 
a solid national banking system was 
evolved. sin C 


@.The Atlantic has done more than a, 
“or to endure the test of a century, more of tt 
The Investment Subsidiary than to play the pioneer tn a world- First 
ATLANTIC- Merritt OLDHAM eminent financial system. Steadily and Bank. 

CorPoraTIon . 
securely the Atlantic has been grow- The 
ing. Age brought strength, not weak- page 
ness. In 1828 its resources were less drawit 
than one million dollars. ‘Today it has Farme 
resources over one hundred and thirty- the fo 
five millions. Such 1s the recognition of Wisco 
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How Banks are Advertising 


Special Section of The Bankers Magazine 








JUNE 1928 








LD fashioned _ illus- 
() trations and the 
quaint type of 


seventy-five years ago give 
an unusual and _ interesting 
appearance to the anniver- 
sary number of the First 
Wisconsin Triangle, pub- 
lished by the First Wiscon- 
sin Group of Milwaukee, 
Wis., on the occasion of 
the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the 
First Wisconsin National 
Bank. 

The cover contains a full 
page reproduction of a 
drawing of the original 
Farmers and Millers Bank, 
the forerunner of the First 
Wisconsin National. On 
the back cover is a smaller 
drawing of the bank’s pres- 
ent building. 

A brief message from 
Walter Kasten, president of 
the bank, is headed by 
photographs of Mr. Kasten 
and Edward D. Holton, 
founder of the Farmers and 
Millers Bank. There is a 
short sketch of the bank's 
founding and growth, illus- 
trated by views of various 
buildings the bank has oc- 
cupied and a_ reproduction 
of one of the bank’s early 
advertisements. 

One page is devoted to 
“Fashions of the day in 
1853" reprinted from Harp- 
ers New Monthly Maga- 
zine; another contains an 
interesting and amusing let- 
ter written in 1853 by a 
young man in Milwaukee 
to a relative in New York; 
while still another contains 
a short story of the period. 


The librarian of the Mil- 
waukee Old Settlers’ Club 
has contributed a_ sketch, 
“When I was a Boy in 
Milwaukee,” and an article 
on the change in banking 
fashions since the bank's 
founding is both interesting 
and informative. 

The editorial page con- 
tains one brief editorial, 
suggesting the changes to 
come in the next twenty- 
five years, and an amusing 


column of “Lobby Echoes 
of 1852.” 

The sixteen pages of the 
magazine are packed with 
interest, attractively pre 
sented and profusely illus- 
trated. 


THE Bowery Savings Bank 
of New York has published 
an interesting booklet on 
“Answers to the Money 
Question.” The first ques- 
tion asked, of course, is in 
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Full page rotogravure newspaper advertisement published 

by the First Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee, Wis., 

on the occasion of the bank’s recent celebration of its 
seventy-fifth anniversary. 
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regard to the budget and 
the booklet answers this and 
and following questions in 
regard to the working of a 
budget in a clear and con- 
cise fashion. The three 
principles of the budget 
plan are outlined as Save 
First; Look Ahead; and 
Keep Out of Debt. Each 
of these is discussed briefly. 

The book is well written 
and presented in a _ good- 
looking cover. 


ONE of the attention-getting 
of this month’s trust adver- 
tisements is a folder gotten 
out by the Minnesota Loan 


and Trust Company. Two 
color printing on 
looking paper makes 
readable copy even more 
effective. The copy is brief, 
but to the point. 


THE April number of The 
American Southerner, pub’ 
lication of the American 
Southern Trust Company 
of Little Rock, Ark., is 
dressed up for spring with 
green ink and attractive il- 
lustrations in green, black 
and violet. 

The Southerner is, accord- 
ing to its own announce- 
ment, “published now and 





From America’s Largest 


and $347,000,000 Assets 


Effective ~ Now 
The Most Important 


Bank-with $300,000,000 Deposits 


New Interest Policy 
ever adopted by a Savings Bank in this State 


Interest 
from the 
DAY OF DEPOSIT 
DAY OF WITHDRAWAL 


No other Savings Bank in the State has an 
interest plan equal to this, which crowns 
the Emigrant’s long record of leadership 
in progressive interest policy and gives 
the depositor the fairest and squarest 
possible return on his money. 


Under all the other plans, you can 
lose from one to thirty days’ in- 
terest if you withdraw before 
certain dates or periods. Under 
the new Emigrant plan, no mat- 
ter what day you deposit, nor 
what day you withdraw, you 
can never lose a single day’s 
INTEREST! 


“From Day of Deposit to Day of Withdrawal” 


MA 


G 


RANT 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK 


434 Street & Lexington Avcnuc 
Pep hiPef ip m9 





$1 Chambers Street 


A striking newspaper 
largest savings bank, 


advertisement 
announcing the 


‘4: ted 


of America’s 
bank’s new 


interest policy of computing interest from day to day. 
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The above graph dramatic- 
ally illustrates the great 
growth of the Marine Banks 
in less than nine years-from 
less than 600 depositors to 
more than 50,000. 


manrgpas 


Strong pictorial presentation 
of a bank’s growth over a 
period of years. Published 
by the Marine banks of 
Seattle, Wash. 





then for the customers of 
the American Southern 
Trust Company.” It con 
tains several short stories 
with saving or banking as 
the “moral” and a special 
“Corner for Boys and 
Girls.” 


ON the subject of will mak: 
ing, the Bank of the Man 
hattan Company, New 
York, has issued a folder 
suggesting the necessity for 
making a will before leaving 
for a vacation or business 
trip, so that the visit away 
from home will be with an 
easy mind. The folder is 
simple but readable. 


Its investors’ service is ad 
vertised by the Harvard 
Trust Company of Cam 
bridge, Mass., in an inter’ 
esting folder. The cover 
contains an illustration of 
a calendar pad with a 
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written memorandum about 
cutting coupons. The mem- 
orandum is repeated on the 
inside page of the folder 
and is followed by three 
questions : 

“How many trips do you 
make to your deposit box— 
trips that interfere with 
business or professional 
duties? 

“How much time have 
you lost looking for mis- 
placed records of income 
payments or tracing facts 
so necessary for the care of 
your investments?” 

The answer is, of course, 
“You free yourself of all 
such annoying details when 
you open a safe-keeping ac- 


Seriong the South for More Then Seacy Years” | 








POINTS the WAY 


ROM its tall tower on 

the root of our Pryor 
Street Office. a shafe of light, 
Sevolving twice s minute, 
draws a vast circle against 
the sky with its 8.000000 
beam candle power 

The «wift Messengers of 
the Arr will sight it4rom 
miles away and know they 
are on their course te At- 
lanta 

Thar 1s the rebson for this 
great electrre bescon — ac- 
cepted by the U, S. Govern- 
ment as a part of its Airway 
System. and to be officially 
put into service on May I 
with the opeming of the air 
hese 

It wall be operated hy this 
bank continuously during 
the hours of darkness as a 
goude to aviators and a dem- 
onstration of faith in com- 
mérial aviation 

It is just another item of 
the service to the progres: of 
this city whach The Aslanta 
and Lowry has strived to 
render sn-« 1865 





he ATLANTA and LOWRY 
NATIONAL BANK 
and 


i 
| Trust COMPANY OF GEORGIA 


COMBINED RESOURCES ORE THAN 870000000 


An Atlanta, Ga., bank 
directs attention to the 
electric beacon at the top 
of a tower on the roof of 
one of its offices. The 
beacon is operated by the 
bank to aid night air mail 
flyers in keeping to their 
course. 





How the 
BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY 


manages the funds of its 
Estates and Trusts 


The securities held for cach erroust arr plysically acgregaird sod held in our vaults es the eeparste 


property of that account. They form no part 


our principal holdiags shows bow we operate to arrure for our 
——- 


of the resources of the benk. The following analysis of 
cheese 


the maximum yield with safety. 
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offices in Brooklyn and New York 
ERICA 





One of the best trust advertisements of the 


year. 


It gives the trust prospect tangible and 


specific facts about how the company manages 
the funds of its estates and trusts. 


count with our investors’ 


service.” 


THREE articles from the 
Good Housekeeping on the 
subject of will making, es- 
tates, etc., have been re- 
printed by the Union Trust 
Company of Detroit under 
the title, “A Man's First 
Business.” 
The first which 


article, 


has the same title as that of 
the series, says that a man’s 
business is to provide for 
his wife and children and 
tells how experts in finance 
say it can be done. The 
second article, “Our Tan- 
gled Inheritance Taxes,” 
gives valuable information 
in regard to state and Fed- 
eral taxes, while the third, 
“The Widow's Mite,” gives 
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OLD WALL STREET | 
Minds Your New Prosperity | 


eee I 


ne tere 


Through 116 Years 
° 


CITY BANK GROWTH 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


Or New YORK 


Conppomnd |ntecwet Deparvarn 
ot S2 Wall Sereet and 24 Comvemtem Brancbes 
Menhetne Brock /vn and The Breas 





Full page newspaper advertisement run in New York 
newspapers by the compound interest department of the 
National City Bank of New York on the occasion of the 
opening of that department's quarters in the new Na- 
tional City Company building at 52 Wail street. 


sound advice from banks 
and business men on how 
a man can make sure that 
his wife will never know 
poverty. 

The three articles are pre- 
faced with a letter signed 
by the president of the bank 
calling attention to the 
value of the articles and 
suggesting the return of an 
enclosed postal card by 
those who wish further in- 
formation on the subject. 

Another _ informative 
booklet issued by the same 
company deals with the 
Presidency of the United 
States and is_ especially 
timely with the approach of 
a Presidential campaign. All 


sorts of information in re- 
gard to the former Presi- 
dents of the United States 
is given and also in regard 
to Presidential elections. 


THE International Advertis- 
ing convention and exposi- 
tion, to be held in Detroit 
July 8-12, will contain un- 
der one roof, it is said, 
everything related to or- 
ganized advertising in all its 
phases. The International 
Advertising  Associa- 
tion, feeling that manufac- 
turers, bankers and mer’ 
chants should gain a better 
knowledge of the part pre- 
sent-day advertising plays 
in distribution, is sending 


‘out 250,000 


invitations to 
business executives through: 
out the world and is also 
urging members of the as 
sociation to persuade the 
presidents of their organiza’ 
tions to be present. 

Representative delegations 
will attend from Great Brit: 
ain, Germany and France 
and the Detroit convention 
board feels that the con 
vention is going to break 
all attendance records. 


THE Chase Safe Deposit 
Company, New York, has 
issued a timely folder ad- 
vertising its trunk storage 
service. The folder is called 
“Alone but not Lonely” 
and pictures on the cover a 
thief removing silver, etc., 





hen 
Evening 
Shadows 
Fall~ 


«++ and the day's work 
for most of us is done, 
the doors of The Franklin 
Trust Company's main 
office three of 
our branches) are open— 
"TIL MIDNIGHT DAILY 


‘appreciate the conveo 
ience of doing all their 


IN THE EVENING 
Today individuals as weil 
as men 
that the old-fashioned 
way of hustling to 


3 o'clock is now— 


Resources over $42,000,000.00 
Open til midnight daily 


FRANKLIN TRUST 
sh 


voont wrnaey Or 1 8 
ne ete ee 


Tir WANK THAT GAVE PHILADELPHIA DAY-AND NIGHT SERVICL 


Effective advertising of night 
banking facilities run by a 
Philadelphia bank in __ local 


newspapers. 
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ustodianships 
are Not expensive 


CAUSE ol the professional character of the 

attention and management given to securi- 
ties deposited with our Trust Department 
under a Custodianship arrangement, some may 
have the idea that such a service is quite expen- 
ave On the contrary, our amnual Custodianship 
charges, during the year 1927, averaged less 
than eighty cents for each thousand dollars face 
value of securities deposited. 

The annual charges of our Trust Depart 
ment for Custodianship service ace as follows 


Bonds: $1 per $1000 total face value 
Stocks: 50c per $1000 total face value 
Stocks of mo par value: S< per share 
Mortgages: $2.00 per $1000 total 


Establishing a Custodianship with the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company does not involve 
the formality of a trust agreement and does 
not disturb existing relationships. It is opened 
simply by depositing the securities, for which 
an official receipt is issued, and specifying in 
writing what disposition is to be made of the 
income. Neither ownership nor control of the 
securities is surrendered in any way and the 
arrangement can be terminaied at any tume 
upon presentation of the receipt 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Cepual & Surplus AS, Million Dollars 


LASALLE. JACKSON, CLA®K AND QUINCY STREBTS CHICAGO 











This advertisement on the 
cost of trust company custo- 
dianship run by a Chicago 
bank not only refutes the 
popular prejudice that such 
custodianship is expensive but 
tells exactly what the annual 
charges are for the bank’s 
custodianship service. A 
splendid advertisement. 


from a safe. On the last 
page are listed the branches 
of the company with trunk 
storage vaults. 


In celebrating the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its found- 
ing, the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York has 
published a handsome book, 
“Twenty-five Years of Bank- 
ets Trust Company.” 
Opposite the title page is 
a full-page reproduction of a 


photograph of the late Henry 
P. Davison, founder of the 
company. A short history of 
the bank is followed by re- 
productions of sketches of 
the bank’s five offices and by 
a series of graphs showing 
the growth of the institution 
during its twenty-five years 
of existence. 

The cover is of blue, with 
the title printed in silver, 
and decorative letters in blue 
are used throughout the 
book. Typography and lay- 
out are excellent, as are the 
cuts. 

The entire book is most 
attractive in appearance, yet 
simple—a fitting publication 
with which to mark a signif- 
icant anniversary of one of 
the country’s largest banking 
institutions. 


ARTHUR DeBebian, public- 
ity manager the Equitable 
Trust Company of New 
York, has returned from a 
brief trip to Europe. He was 
in Paris at the time of the 
opening of the Equitable’s 
new building there. 


“THE Financial Advertisers 
Association,” says Cedric 
Morris of the Union Trust 
Company, Detroit, general 
chairman of the research 
committee of the association, 
“for the last two years has 
been conducting research 
work on a variety of subjects 
which closely affect the wel- 
fare and success of its mem- 
bers. Much has been accom- 
plished, but the surface has 
hardly been scratched. 


“This year, fourteen com- 
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LOSER CONTACTS FOR YOUR 
BUSINESS IN CANADA .... 


FREQUENTLY 2 munual frend 
yi he 








often use the services of this Bank 
as such an agency. We know Can 
ada—its needs, habsts and attitude 


OF COMMERCE 


TORONTO, CANADA 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 16 EXCHANGE PLACE 
Agent: C J) Srarmpeon J basron P tt Nowsns 











A large Canadian bank, whose New York agency recently 

celebrated its fifty-fifth anniversary, advertises in New 

York newspapers its services to Americans doing’ business 
with Canada. 
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Y. our Son Deserves 
Emergency Protection 


A YOUNG anan leaves college. He does well, 
marries ; yet he is subject to all the uncertainties of 
life. Give him the benese of an Insurance Trust. 


A funded insurance trust, for one’s sor, is a for- 
or 


thus provided, in case of a possible untmely death. 


The anmuity feature is very desirable. After the in- 


the insurance may total 7% or better on the onginal 
invesrment 


In this way, you provide against emergency and 





AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 
Broadway at Cedar Street 


297 Madison Ave. 209 Montague St. 
573 East 149th Se. i 


LONC ISLAND CITY » JAMAICA + STATEN ISLAND 


OS Amemcan Tavsr Compas } 
Broadway ot Coder Street, New York City 
Ceaslamew 
Net eee nd me dil of ye avers Tres Plan 
B Adee 


Modernistic art work pro- 
vides a unique and effective 
background for well written 
insurance trust copy run by 


a New York bank. 




















mittees are actively function- 
ing with the expectation of 
being able to collect many 
facts that will be helpfui to 
financial advertisers in de- 
ciding the most productive 
ways in which their adver- 
tising’ dollars can be ex- 
pended. 

“A research committee on 
direct mail, headed by C. 
Delano Ames, of the Mary- 
land Trust Company, Balti- 


more, is engaged in assem- 
bling several actual direct 
mail campaigns which have 
proved themselves to be 
productive and_ profitable. 
These campaigns will be 
analyzed, commented upon, 
presented in portfolio form, 
and made available for study 
by members. Lists, how to 
build them and work them, 
will also receive attention 
from this committee. 
“Outdoor advertising has 
received attention from the 
research committee for the 
last two years. This year, 
under the leadership of M. J. 
Campbell of the Marine 
Trust Company of Buffalo, 
the two existent reports will 
be welded into one consecu- 
tive whole, material added 
and additional photographs 
obtained. When completed 
it should give inquiring 
financial advertisers a most 
complete, well illustrated 


A BANK ACCOUNT 
wherever you go 


As thewe 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


~ 





The headline of the above 

advertisement of a New York 

bank serves as an unusually 

good introduction to copy on 

the bank’s travelers’ letter of 
credit. 


treatise on this 
medium. 

“New business contests, 
their value, possibilities, ad- 


important 


The brace of pistols used by Alexander Hamilton and 

Aaron Burr in their famous duel were recently placed 

on display in the main banking lobby of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland. 
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vantages and disadvantages, 
uses and abuses, are being 
investigated by a committee 
under the leadership of G. 
V. Kenton, of the Nationa! 
Bank of Commerce, St. 
Louis. Complete descrip- 
tions of several campaigns 
will be collected, funda- 
mental principles deduced, 
results made available in 
portfolio form. 

“Window display, a sub- 
ject of constant interest to 
brains searching for arrest- 
ing ideas, is occupying the 
attention of Herbert V. 
Prochnow as chairman of 
his committee. Through his 
able leadership last year a 
most illuminating report was 
conceived, worked out and 
delivered, to the lasting en- 
tichment of the members of 
the F. A. A. This year he 
plans to investigate possi: 
bilities of organizing a 
central office to which de- 
scriptions of existing and 
current window displays can 
come, where they will be 
listed, classified and con- 
densed, to be sent out again 
in mimeographed form to 
all members who are in- 
terested in keeping up to 
the passing moment. 

“The advertising program, 
by which is meant, not the 
church, bazaar or fraternal 
program so familiar and 
prolific, but the organized 
setting out of the ways, 
means and media through 
which the financial adver- 
tiser plans to send his 
messages to the public, is 
being investigated by John 

O'Brien, of the Second 
Ward Savings Bank, Mil- 
waukee. Definite plans and 
methods are his meat. Un- 
organized, loose thought he 
will regard as anathema. He 
wants a reason for every 





With widespread as- 
sociations in the 
many countries of 
the world, The 
National Park Bank 
parallels the far- 
flung interests of its 
big depositors. 

Immediate infor- 
mation is available at 
all times on foreign exchange— 
inquiries as to foreign trade are 
handled with promptness and 
completeness—specific informa- 


THE 


tion from distant ports 
is secured through 
the most reliable 
of correspondents 
—letters of credit 
issued to any coun- 
tries—and, in ev 
way, The National 
Park Bank is in an 
enviable position to 
more closely cement the good- 
will of American trade from 
Paris to Bombay, from Callao 
to Sydney. 


i 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


240 Park Avenue 
at 46th Street 





214 BROADWAY 


- : , <7 
my 


399 Seventh Avenue 
at 32nd Street 





Generous use of white space and a discriminating choice 

of typography in an appropriate setting combine to furnish 

an excellent layout for this advertisement of a New York 
bank on foreign banking service. 


decision made. He is out 
to get them. 


“The central nle and its 


uses is a subject upon which .- 


much diversity of thought 
and opinion exists, accord- 
ing to the preliminary in- 
vestigations of E. V. New- 
ton, of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, Cleveland. He 
and his committee will find 
out the uses to which it 
is being put at present, 
classify, unscramble and 
criticize these uses, and de- 
scribe the building of ideal 
central files for specific 
purposes. 

“Mortgage advertising is 
necessary if good loans are 


to be obtained consistently. 
The home and its attainment 
must be held up as a legiti- 
mate and worthy ambition, 
to aid which banks are 
willing to lend funds on 
first mortgage. If large loans 
can be attracted by adver- 
tising, also, the facts will be 
uncovered by J. W. Thomp- 
son, of the Liberty Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago. 
“Exhibition advertising, 
which includes displays at 
fairs, expositions and similar 
functions; the results which 
can be expected from it; 
current methods of arrang- 
ing displays, their cost and 
everything incidental there- 
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those which hover on the 
border-line, and those which 
are definitely out of court. 
is the task to which Frank 
Merrill, of the Northwestern 
National Bank, Minneapolis, 
has set himself. The results 
should prove interesting. 
“Publicity and the mean- 
ing of ‘news value’ are being 
given careful thought by 
Earl Adams Clark, of the 
City Trust Company, Indi- 
Front window of the Liberty National Bank and Trust anapolis. Articles of value 
Company, New York, with bronze grill outside covering in curtailing the flow of 
lower half of glass, before conversion into display 8 . oe 
window. 


to, is being given careful 
thought and attention by a 
committee headed by C. B. 
Albrecht, of the South Caro- 
lina National Bank, Charles- 
ton. A collection of photo- 
graphs will illustrate effects 
obtained. An invaluable 
guide should result. 
“Internal bank advertising, 
building up a genuine in- 
terest and enthusiasm for 
their work amongst the em- 
ployes of a financial institu’ Front window of the Liberty National Bank and Trust 
tion, has long been the in: Company, New York, after conversion into display 
terest of John Poole, presi window, with outside grill removed and a ledge and back 
dons of p Redhessh: Aeneel- panel installed inside. The woodwork of the ledge and 
panel is walnut to correspond with the woodwork used 
throughout the bank. The window holds three large 
posters lithographed in colors. The middle poster is 
. displayed in a large gold frame and on each side 1s a 
we smaller poster in a walnut frame. 
hy leave your familys can National Bank of Wash- manuscripts destined for the 
ce) future to chance ? ington. He is the chairman  scrap-heap, and in aiding the 
Yous rape ance of an able committee which news-gatherer in his hunt for 
plans to collect the best avail’ legitimate news will result. 
able information on this in- “Motion picture advertis 
teresting subject and make it ing, the silent drama which 
available to F. A. A. mem: through the necessary accom: 
bers. panying darkness concen 
sear hore “The financial advertis’ trates the attention of the 
Tie ae ing account has sometimes audience on the subject s0 
Bank of Italy been defined as the account effectively, is having its 
sortie sais to which all items, the exact present uses defined and its 
ooh we purpose of which cannot be future possibilities discussed 
ie cabins ant debe ascertained, are charged. To by J. N. Higley, of the 
find out what charges may Dollar Savings and Trust 


graphically good trust eS 
copy of a California bank. be construed as legitimate, Company, Youngstown. 
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FABLE OF THE BANKER WITH 
WILLING WAYS 


By OsBorRN Fort HEVENER 


NCE upon a time a very austere banker stumped the country fighting in- 
testacy. As he repeated “Where there’s no Will there’s no way” into the 
ears of rapt audiences, he would wax excited. Finally he, himself, died. 


While the children petted the Surrogate’s cat, 
his widow waited, with nerves on increase. The 
room was hushed when the crackling of official 


papers thundered out. 


“I have come for wise provisions,” murmured 
the widow, and she sat back, sighing. “Ahem!” 
said the majestic clerk, as he adjusted his pince- 
nez, “the STATE now decrees —.” (Later they 


threw water on the widow and revived her that 


way.) 


For the banker had been too busy to think of 
himself, or his own, but his advice had been good 


and the families of his hearers gave thanks. 


UNMORAL: Of what use is a Canary’s 
Song to a Bird Dealer? 




















Investors will be interested 
in this Cities Service Report 
—the best in its history 


HE 18th Annual Report of Cities 
Service Company, just issued, shows 
1927 to have been the most successful 
year in the Company’s history. Consoli- 


second largest list of security-holders in 
the country. 

The list includes many trust companies, 
banks and other institutions, as well 





dated, net earnings of 


as individuals in every 


the Company and its 
subsidiaries exceeded 
$60,000,000, an increase 


Cities Service Production 
Set New Records in 1927 


OIL AND REFINERIES 


state and in 37 foreign 
countries. 


of nearly 30%. over 
earnings in 1926. 


Bbls. of oil produced (Domestic) 28,300,731 
No. of oil wells owned......... 4,681 
Daily Refining Cap. (bbls, of crude =. 36,500 
Oil storage capacity in bbls 13,494 
No. of tank cars owned and leased 3,040 
Communities served by distrib. stations 3,770 
Marine equipment capacity (bbls. ) 674,000 


NATURAL GAS 
Sales in cubic feet. ............ .62,217,547,000 
Number of gas wells owned... 1,749 
Miles of gas mains owned ... 8,437 
Casinghead or pa = (gals. ). 46,443,046 
Population served .. ni 1,751,006 
MANUFACTURED GAS 
Sales in cubic feet... . --8,831,101,000 
24-hour capacity in cubic feet -37,780,000 
Number of customers ‘ a 134,092 
Miles of mains on 3-inch basis . - 2,063 
Population served ...ccccccccccennennenennenneel 097,000 
ELECTRIC PROPERTIES 
Kilowatt-hours sold . 
Kilowatts installed capa 


You participate in the 
success of the Cities 
Service organization 
when you invest in its 
securities. As a Cities 
Service security- owner, 
you have the satisfaction 
of: knowing that you 
have invested your 
money in an organiza- 
tion which has grown 
steadily through its 18 
Number of customers 381, — of existence—from 
Population served oewcc0oeeenwinnnonel,770, a small beginning in 
1910 to its present com- 
manding place among the dozen largest in- 
dustrial enterprises in America. 


Consolidated net earn- 
ings equalled 9.44% on 
the total capitalization 
and funded debt of the 
Cities Service organiza- 
tion. The increase in 
net earnings was equiv- 
alent to 15% on the 
increased capitalization 


and funded debt. 


Total assets of this na- 
tion-wide public service 
organization increased 


$809,000,000. 











in 1927 to 


During the year working capital increased Clip and mail this coupon 


16%, from $45,300,000 at the close of 
1926 to $52,900,000 at the end of 1927. 


Last year more than 50,000 investors were 

added to the security-holders of the Cities 
— Service organization,. bringing the 
5 


AN total to more than 350,000—the 








Please send me without obligation a copy of the 18th Annual 
Report of Cities Service Company and full information about 
the investment securities of the Cities Service organization. 


Name 


I 
| Address 
— 
a 




















AMERICAN EXCHANGE IRVING TRUST 
BUYS BUILDING SITE 


NE of the most important trans- 
C) actions in New York’s financial 

district in a number of years is 
the purchase by the American Ex- 
change Irving Trust Company of the 
property at the southeast corner of 
Wall street and Broadway, regarded as 
one of the most valuable spots for bank- 
ing purposes in America. On. this 
property, it is announced, the company 
will erect, before the end of 1930, a 
forty-six-story bank and office building, 
as its central administrative head- 
quarters and the focus of its principal 
activities in lower New York. 


© unverwoon & UNDERWOOD 
Lewis E. PieRsON 


Chairman the American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company of New York. 


The site, which was purchased from 
the Central Union Trust Company of 
New York, includes 1 Wall street, the 
well known “chimney corner,” at the 
head of this great financial artery. It 
occupies the block on Wall street from 
Broadway to New street, with a front- 
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age of approximately 180 feet on both 
the latter thoroughfares. 

Detailed plans and specifications for 
the new building have not yet been 





eC. at 
Harry E. WarD 


President the American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company, New York. 


announced. Approximately half of the 
tall building will be required by the 
bank for its own uses. The main en- 
trance will be 1 Wall street. Ample 
provision will be made for the com: 
pany’s office, or central administrative 
activities, and for the out-of-town and 
foreign offices, which now are in the 
Woolworth building, in addition to a 
banking office to handle the business of 
the company’s downtown customers. 
Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of the 
board; Harry E. Ward, president; 
Lewis L. Clarke, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee; and Walter H. 
Bennett and Theodore H. Banks, vice- 
chairmen of the board, will be housed 
in the new quarters readily accessible to 
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customers. The boazd of directors will 
meet in the new building. 

The valance of the structure, with 
entrances from Wall street, Broadway 
and New street, will be rented to 
tenants desiring modern quarters in 
the heart of the financial district, sur- 
rounded by banking institutions, the 
large brokerage and law firms, the 
stock and other exchanges, the com- 
modity markets and the headquarters 
of many of the largest industrial, ship- 
ping and insurance companies. 

The Woolworth office of the Amer- 
ican Exchange Irving will continue to 
retain the main banking floor in the 
Woolworth building, and will use 
actually more space than the company 
occupied when, as the Irving National 
Bank, it moved into the building, then 
newly completed, in 1913. 

In a public announcement of the 
company’s plans, Mr. Pierson said: 

“Several distinct advantages will re- 
sult from this move. The trend in 


New York City, as in London, appears 
to be in the direction of a compara’ 


tively few great banks. In the last ten 
years our institution has advanced, in 
point of size, from thirteenth place to 
fourth in New York City, from eight- 
eenth to fifth in the United States, and 
from seventy-eighth to twelfth in the 
world. Its capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits approximate $64,000,000, 
and total resources are over $700,000,- 
000. The decision to move our ad- 
ministrative headquarters from such a 
conspicuously desirable location as the 
Woolworth building was the result of 
a careful and comprehensive study of 
the forces which underlie the move- 
ment and location of business centers 
throughout Greater New York. An 
exhaustive survey conducted by Dr. 
Donald H. Davenport, of Columbia 
University, for the regional plan of 
New York and environs, expresses the 
conclusion that the financial district is 
definitely fixed below Fulton street and 
will probably never move. And we 
feel that from the standpoint of bank- 
ing and business importance, 1 Wall 


street has certain definite advantages 
that make it second in value to no 
other site in the world.” 

In response to a question as to how 
the company could still retain a large 
office in the Woolworth building, after 
moving into the new headquarters, Mr. 
Pierson said: 

“This is because of the organization 
plan under which we have been operat- 
ing in recent years, and which will 
continue after we have moved. Under 
this plan, we have had, for some time, 
four complete and distinct units at the 
Woolworth building. The rapid growth 
of the company, with the consequent 
increase in the number of people and 
activities here, has made it desirable to 
subdivide our activities so that what 
formerly was called the main office was 
arranged into four separate and com- 
plete units, or offices, namely: 

“The Woolworth office, which, like 
twenty-one other banking offices 
throughout the city, serves New York 
City customers; the out-of-town office, 
which serves customers in the United 
States outside of New York City; the 
foreign office, which serves customers 
in foreign countries; and a_ general 
office which co-ordinates the activities 
of all the banking offices and carries on 
the general administrative activities of 
the company as a whole. 

“Under this plan, which is new in 
American banking, all business of cus- 
tomers in Greater New York is handled 
by banking offices located at important 
centers. ach office is equipped ade- 
quately to meet the requirements of its 
district. Official staffs conversant with 
conditions in the districts served man- 
age these offices with a degree of local 
authority comparable to that of inde- 
pendent neighborhood banks. The 
managements are aided and counseled 
by advisory boards composed in large 
part of men prominent in the affairs of 
the communities served. This com- 
pany was a pioneer in the development 
of such advisory boards, having in- 
stituted the first one more than fifteen 
years ago.” 
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Che Chase National Bank 


of the City of New York 
57 Broadway 


Statement of Condition at close of Business February 28, 1928 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks.$ 295,668,824.86 
Loans and Discounts 551,800,783.05 
U. 8. Government Securities 125,180,730.67 
Other Securities 35,027,775.41 
Bank Buildings 10,014,952.70 
Redemption Fund—v. 
Treasurer 
Customers’ Acceptance 
Liability ..$63,923,906.71 
Less Amount 
in Portfolio 19,377,185.82 


124,875.00 


44,546,720.89 
Other Assets 753,966.85 


$1,063,118,629.43 


LIABILITICS 


Capital 

40,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 17,462,411.15 

Reserved for Taxes, In- 
terest, etc. 


Deposits 


3,614,834.47 
857,757,013.97 


“Due to Federal Reserve 


Bank 13,000,000.00 
Circulating Notes 2,407,500.00 
Acceptances $64,764,532.04 


Less Amount 
in Portfolio 19,377,185.82 


Acceptances, Bills, ete., 
Sold with Endorsement. 
Other Liabilities 


45,387,346.22 


33,108,449.90 
381,073.72 


$1,063,118,629.43 


Board of Directors 


HENRY W. CANNON 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
Chairman of the Board 
JAMES N. HILL 
DANIEL C. JACKLING 
President, Utah Copper Co. 
CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation 
SAMUEL H. MILLER 
Vice-President 
NEWCOMB CARLTON 
President, Western 
Company 
FREDERICK H. ECKER 
Vice-President, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company 
EUGENE V. R. THAYER 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Punta 
Alegre Sugar Company 
CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
Vice-President 
GERHARD M. DAHL 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Corporation 
REEVE SCHLEY 
Vice-President 
H. WENDELL ENDICOTT 
JEREMIAH MILBANK 
HENRY OLLESHEIMER 
Vice-President 
ARTHUR G. HOFFMAN 
Vice-President, The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. of America 
F. EDSON WHITE 
President, Armour & Co. 
ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
President, General Motors Corporation 


Union Telegraph 


ELISHA WALKER 
President, Blair & Co., Inc. 


MALCOLM G. CHACE 


THOMAS N. McCARTER 
President, Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey 
ROBERT L. CLARKSON 
President 
AMOS L. BEATY 
JOHN McHUGH 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
WILLIAM E. S. GRISWOLD 
Vice-President, W. & J. Sloane 
HENRY O. HAVEMEYER 
President, Brooklyn Eastern District 
Terminal 
WILLIAM A. JAMISON 
Arbuckle Brothers 


L. F. LOREE 
President, The Delaware & Hudson Co. 
THEODORE PRATT 
ROBERT C. PRUYN 
President, National Commercial Bank & 
Trust Company, Albany, N. Y 
SAMUEL F. PRYOR 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
FERDINAND W. ROEBLING, JR. 
President, J. A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
EARL D. BABST 
Chairman, Board of Directors, American 
Sugar Refining Company 
FRANCIS H. BROWNELL 
Vice-President, American Smelting & 
Refining Company 
JAMES T. LEE 
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WHAT BANKS 


AND BANKERS 


ARE DOING 


JoHN A. REYNOLDS, vice-president the 
Union Trust Company of Detroit, has 
been elected a director of the Detroit 
Life Insurance Company. Mr. Rey- 
nolds’ election is a recognition of the 
constructive work he has done in fur- 
thering the life insurance trust pro- 
gram and co-operation between insur- 
ance underwriters and trust companies. 


CarLos W. TyYLer, cashier the Amer- 
ican Bank & Trust Company of St. 
Petersburg, Fla., and a former Massa- 
chusetts bank examiner, has _ been 
elected president the Commercial Trust 
Company of Springfield, Mass. He 
succeeds Arthur J. Skinner, who re- 
signed recently. 

Mr. Tyler assumed his new duties 
May 2. With the exception of the 
last two years, virtually all of Mr. 
Tyler's banking career has been in 
Massachusetts, where he was born. 
For a number of years he was as- 
sociated with the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston and later with the At- 
lantic National Bank of Boston. 


Faris R. RUSSELL, vice-president the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, will become a partner in the in- 
vestment banking firm of White, Weld 
& Co., on July 15. White, Weld & 
Co. has underwritten many foreign 
and domestic loans in addition to con- 
ducting a general investment business, 
and is one of the outstanding invest- 
ment banking houses of the country. 


Max F. Roesti has been elected as- 
sistant vice-president the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston and will rep- 
resent the Shawmut in Europe. He 
took up his new duties on May 1. 


THoMas W. LAMONT, a partner in the 
banking house of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
New York, has been elected a director 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
to fill the vacancy created by the death 
of Elbert H. Gary. Four retiring di- 


Shawmut Bank of Boston. 


rectors, J. P. Morgan, George F. 
Baker, Eugene J. Bufhngton and James 
A. Farrell, have been re-elected. The 
election was the principal feature of 
the annual meeting of stockholders 


held at Hoboken recently. 


CLARENCE M. Justice, Robert C. 
Simpson, Dean E. Ryman and Bert 
M. Wicking have been appointed as- 
sistant secretaries of the Detroit Trust 
Company, Detroit. 


G. ALBERT WeEstT, formerly second 
vice-president the Foreman National 
Bank of Chicago, has been elected as- 
sistant vice-president the National 


G. ALBERT WEST 


Assistant vice-president National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston. 


Mr. West 


will represent the Shawmut Bank in 
Chicago and will be located there. 


REUBEN A. Lewis, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed deputy manager the American 
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How the 
“Peaks” and “Valleys” 


in 
Deposits and Loans 
determine the 
make-up of your 


Secondary Reserve 


RE the borrowing demands upon your bank rela- 
tively stable ? Or do they fluctuate, with certain 
months showing a marked increase and others a cor- 
responding decrease? Are deposits fairly regular or do 
they vary? 

The answers to these questions will help greatly in 
arriving at a sound arrangement of your bond reserve. 
Two banks in the same locality may show consider- 
able difference in the variation of loans and deposits. 
Generally, however, these factors are much the same 
in any community, but will vary greatly between 
communities. 

An old, well established manufacturing center may 
show relatively regular local borrowing demands and 
proportionate regularity in deposits. On the other 
hand, in newer, developing sections these items may 
show wide fluctuations and divergencies. 

Inasmuch as an important function of a bank is to 
keep funds available for the community it serves, at 
the same time keeping its assets profitably employed, 
it is apparent that the type of community must be con- 
sidered in choosing the securities for a bond reserve. 

Such an analysis is the logical foundation for a 
sound and profitable reserve structure. To help you in 
working it out, we are glad to make available the 
fruits of our long experience in working with hundreds 
of banks throughout the country. 


Every Thursday Evening 
HALSEY, STUART & CO. 
‘Radio ‘Programs 


Helpful answers to everyday investment problems. 


22 piece concert orchestra 


8:00 P.M. Central Standard Time 
9:00 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 


30 STATIONS comprising 
the Red Network and Associated Stations 


HALSEY, STUART 
& CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 

201 §, La Salle St. 35 Wall St. 111 S. Fifteenth St. 
DETROIT CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 

601 Griswold St. 925 Euclid Ave. 319 N. Fourth St. 


BOSTON PITTSBURGH MILWAUKEE 
85 Devonshire St. 307 Fifth Ave. 425 East Water St. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
608 Second Ave., S. 


Bankers Association and secretary of 
the Trust Company Division, according 
to announcement by F. N. Shepherd, 
executive manager of the association. 

Mr. Lewis, who was born in Birm- 
ingham, Ala., is a graduate of Wash- 
ington and Lee University. He is a 
former newspaper man, having served 
with a number of southern papers and 
later becoming associated with the New 
York Journal of Commerce, acting for 
two years as its Washington corre- 
spondent. He has also contributed 
articles to magazines on financial and 
economic subjects, and in 1923 he 
joined the American Bankers Associa- 
tion Journal as associate editor, from 
which position he has been transferred 
to his new work. 


MERCER PAMPLIN MOSLEY, vice-presi- 
dent the American Exchange Irving 
Trust Company of New York, died re- 
cently at his winter home at Miami 
Beach, Fla. He was a director of the 
Remington Typewriter Company, Rem- 
ington-Rand, Inc., president the York 
Securities Company, director of the 
Connecticut Valley Paper and Envelope 
Company, Florida Dividends Corpora- 
tion and Di Giorgio Fruit Corporation. 


Cot. THomas H. Bircu has resigned 
as president the Trust Company of 
North America, New York. He will 
remain as a director of the institution, 
however. 


Frank L. Dame, president the North 
American Company, has been added to 
the board of directors of the Bank of 
America National Association, New 


York. 


TERENCE F. Carmopy and Ledyard 
Cogswell, Jr., have been elected direc’ 
tors of the Bankers Capital Corpora- 
tion, New York. Mr. Carmody is 
president the Connecticut State: Bar As- 
sociation, director and counsel for the 
Colonial Trust Company of Water’ 
bury, Conn., and a director in several 
other institutions. Mr. Cogswell is 
president the New York State National 
Bank of Albany. 
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C. GALE WELCH has been elected 
president the Wisconsin Investment 
Company to succeed Robert Goll who 
has resigned to become secretary the 
Union Trust Company of Madison, 
Wis. Mackey Wells has been elected 
vice-president to succeed Mr. Welch. 


H. C. TALIAFERRO, chairman of the 
board the First National Bank of 
Tampa, Fla., died recently in Balti- 
more, Md. 


FRANK C. MortTIMER, vice-president 
the Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, has been appointed 
chairman of a committee of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce to in- 
vestigate the operation of investment 





FRANK C. MorTIMER 
Vice-president the Citizens National 
Bank and Citizens Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, and newly ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee to 

investigate investment trusts. 


trusts. Other members of the com- 
mittee are Orra E. Monnette, Bank of 
Italy National Trust & Savings As- 
sociation; J. A. Benell, industrial en- 
gineer; and W. L. Brent, president 
East Side organization. 














When you are ready to offer 


24-Hour 
Deposit Service 


consider the original— 


The “Yeo” 


Patented Rotary 


MADE IN TWO TYPES 
Our New 1928 Deluxe Model 


has every detail that will accomplish 
100% 24-hour service. The last word 
in design based on experience. 

Our New 1928 Universal Model 
is priced to be within reach of bank- 
ers with limited building budget, but 
who are sold on 24-hour deposit serv- 
ice. The saving is in weight only, no 
diversion in quality. 


Over 500 Installations 
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Manufactured by 


The 


Bank Vault Inspection Co. 
SAMUEL P. YEO, President 
Office: 5 So. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GRACE 
National Bank 


Offers to its banking correspon- 
dents in all parts of the United 
States specialized international 
banking service. Exceptional con- 
nections in South and Central 
America. 
Hanover Sq. New York 
Special Representative 


148 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. 
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ESTABLISHES MUNICIPAL BOND 
DEPARTMENT 


THE Union Trust Company of Detroit 
has established a municipal bond de- 
partment, with Charles B. Hull as man- 
ager. Mr. Hull has had a broad ex- 
perience in the underwriting and sell- 
ing of bond issues in Michigan. He 
has been actively engaged in the busi- 
ness for the last eighteen years. 

For two years he served as secretary 
of the Michigan group of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association. He also 
was president for two years and one of 
the organizers of the Bond Men’s Club 
of Detroit. He joined the Union Trust 
bond department a year ago. 


INDIANAPOLIS BANK DOUBLES 
STOCK 


THE Bankers Trust Company of In- 
dianapolis has voted to increase its 
capital stock from $250,000 to $500,- 
000. The additional capital stock, con- 
sisting of 2500 shares, is available to 
present stockholders of the company 
pro rata. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
ANNOUNCES APPOINTMENTS 


THe Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York has announced the appoint- 
ment of Sanford T. Bennett as an as- 
sistant vice-president and Edwin S. 
Graham and George W. McEwen as 
assistant treasurers. All three are mem- 





bers of the bank’s Fifth avenue office 
staff. 

Charles F. Brown has been appointed 
secretary of the company’s foreign of- 
fice; Horton P. Kennedy, treasurer of 
the Paris office; and Gustave Pressac, 
auditor at Paris. Omer V. Claiborne 
has been appointed secretary at the 
company’s Brussels office and Rene H. 
Masson auditor at the Havre office. 


HARVEY BLODGETT MOVES 
OFFICES TO NEW YORK 


THE Harvey Blodgett Company, spe: 
cializing in bank and trust company ad- 
vertising, has taken offices in New 
York City in the French building, 
Fifth avenue at 45th street, where its 
executive quarters will be located. Busi- 
ness offices will also be maintained, as 
heretofore, in St. Paul, Chicago and 
Boston. 

Harvey A. Blodgett, author of “Fi 
nancial Independence and How to Win 
It,” is president of the company and 
Claud L. Chilton, formerly with Bar- 


ron G. Collier, Inc., is vice-president. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. MOVE 
NEW YORK OFFICES 


Hatsey, Stuart & Co. have announced 
the removal of their New York offices 
to the new Equitable Trust building, 
where they will occupy the entire 
twelfth floor and the Wall street wing 
of the thirteenth floor. 


CHAMBERLAIN HEADS CHI- 
CAGO FEDERATION 


THomas F. Chamberlain was elected 
chairman the Chicago Federation of the 
Illinois Bankers Association at its an- 
nual meeting held recently. 

M. A. Graettinger, secretary the Il 
linois Bankers Association, and George 
O. Fairweather were the principal 
speakers. Mr. Graettinger talked on 
the increase in crime and the organized 
efforts being made by the Illinois bank- 
ers to combat it through town guards 
and banking guards in larger cities. 
Mr. Fairweather discussed taxes an 
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= WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 

= HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 

= J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 

= ACCOUNTS INVITED 
ENIAC 


their relation to banking in _ Illinois, 
saying that, at the present time, banks 
were the most over-taxed of all the 
businesses in America. 

J. H. Kenna spoke on “Offsetting 
Declining Investment Returns.” 


CEDAR RAPIDS BANK’S ANNI- 
VERSARY 


THE Cedar Rapids Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
has recently celebrated the forty-fifth 
anniversary of its founding. A history 
of the bank’s growth was published in 
the May number of the Cedar Rapids 
Savings Letter, monthly publication of 
the bank. 


GENERAL MOTORS EARNINGS 
FOR FIRST QUARTER 


NeT earnings of General Motors Cor: 
poration, including equities in the un: 
divided profits of subsidiary operations 
not consolidated, for the first quarter 
ended March 31, 1928, were $69,468,- 
576, according to a statement of Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., president of the corpora- 
tion. 

“This compares with $52,551,408 
for the corresponding period a year 
ago—an increase of $16,917,168. After 
deducting dividends on preferred and 
debenture stock amounting to $2,350,- 
919 there remains $67,117,657 being 
the amount earned on the common 
shares outstanding. This is equivalent 
to $3.86 per share on the common 
stock as against $2.90 for the first 
quarter of 1927 calculated on a com- 
parable basis. 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, President 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
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Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $4,500,000 Undivided Profits $445,000 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 
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“For the three months ended March 
31 retail sales by General Motors deal- 
ers to users were 423,013 cars compared 
with 329,310 cars in the corresponding 
period of 1927—an increase of 28.4 





ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr. 


President General Motors Corpora- 
tion. 


per cent. General Motors sales to 
dealers for the three months totaled 
492,234 cars compared with 385,703 
cars in the corresponding period of 
1927—an increase of 27.6 per cent. 

“Cash, United States Government, 
and other marketable securities, at 
March 31, 1928, amounted to $160,- 
068,830. 

“Current conditions are satisfactory.” 
923 




















EXAMINATIONS - SYSTEMS - TAXES 
FOR 


Banks and Trust Companies 


McARDLE & McARDLE 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
Forty-Two Broadway, 





New York City 














F. H. RAWSON SEES IMPROVE- 
MENT IN FLORIDA 


“FLORIDA is slowly but steadily return- 
ing to a condition of prosperity,” said 
Frederick H. Rawson, chairman of the 
board Union Trust Company of Chi- 





© sianx-stoicer, inc 


F. H. Rawson 


Union 


Chairman of the board the 
Trust Company, Chicago. 


cago, who has just returned from a 
two months’ stay in that state. 
“Despite the difficulties which the 
state has had in the last few years, 
there is a cheerfulness and a splendid 
spirit of co-operation among the peo’ 
ple, which will inevitably bring an 
even greater measure of success. 
924 


“Real estate values are now on a 
sound basis, and the most thoughtful 
and far-sighted leaders do not wish to 
see any more boom times. The stores 
are carrying complete and fresh stocks 
of merchandise; in both hotels and 
stores, prices are reasonable and good 
business is recorded for the last win- 
ter.” 


INTERSTATE CORPORATION 
COMPLETES ORGANIZATION 


ComPLETION of the organization of the 
Interstate Corporation, investment sub- 
sidiary of the Interstate Trust Com- 
pany of New York, has been an 
nounced by George S. Silzer, president 
of the trust company. The corpora- 
tion has opened its offices at 55 Liberty 
street for the conduct of a general in- 
vestment business. Eberle I. Wilson, 
vice-president, formerly of Edward B. 
Smith & Co., is in active charge. 

In a letter to stockholders of Inter- 
state Trust Company, the organization 
committee of the Interstate Corpora- 
tion stated that a prompt and favor- 
able response to the proposed plan had 
been received from a majority of stock- 
holders of the Interstate Trust Com- 
pany and the committee, therefore, de- 
clared the plan in effect. The sub 
scription price of the capital stock of 
the new corporation, which is issued 
on a share for share basis for stock 
now held in the trust company, is $20 
per share. 

Officers of the newly formed cor- 
poration are George S. Silzer, chair 
man of the board; Isaac Alpern, presi 
dent; E. I. Wilson, vice-president; Paul 
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Workingmen’s Building and Loan Association, Newark, N. J. 


‘Tas new home of the Workingmen’s Building 

and Loan Association of Newark, N. J., is two 
and one half stories high, having a full floor of 
offices in the second story. The exterior design is 
of the Ionic order and is constructed of variegated 
limestone. The interior banking screen arrange- 
ment is unique in that it has no upper screen to its 
counters, except a bronze railing running across 
the top with movable working counters in the back. 


HOLMES & WINSLOW 


Specialists in Bank Architecture 
and Interior Equipment Complete 


153 East 38th Street - ° ° ° New York 





























NIGHT DEPOSIT SAFE 


~ 
= all 





Customer using the night depository at the Flatbush branch 
of the National City Bank of New York 


ADVERTISE YOUR INSTITUTION AS 


“‘The Bank That Never Closes Its Doors”’ 


By Installing a 


NIGHT DEPOSIT SAFE 


Manufactured by 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Go. 


Factory— Hamilton, Ohio 
New York Chicago San Francisco Birmingham Rochester Boston 


The Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. for nearly a century, has built and will 
always continue to build the same undeviating quality into its product 
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Beardslee, secretary; Harry P. Aumack, 
treasurer; and John T. McMahon, as- 
sistant treasurer. 

The board of directors includes E. 
N. Brown, chairman St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railway and chairman Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway; 
De Witt Millhouser of Speyer & Com- 
pany; Arthur P. Smith, vice-president 
Interstate Trust Company; Ralph Wolf 
of Speyer & Company; William V. 
Griffin, president Brady Security and 
Realty Corp.; Isaac Alpern, president 
Perth Amboy Trust Company; George 
S. Silzer, president Interstate Trust 
Company; Edwin D. Hays, attorney 
Hays, Hershfield & Wolf; Albert T. 
Johnston, vice-president the Borden 
Company; Howell M. Stillman, vice- 
president Interstate Trust Company; 
and Eberle I. Wilson, vice-president 
Interstate Corporation. 


JOHN HANCOCK COMPANY'S 
LOANS FOR APRIL 


A ToTaL of $4,722,910 additional 
farm and city mortgage loans were ac- 
cepted during April by the committee 
on finance of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, to yield 
an average rate of 5.59 per cent. Of 
this total, $1,279,360 was on farms 
and $3,443,550 on city properties. 

Since January 1, the John Hancock 
Company has accepted total mortgage 
loans of $19,528,353.35. Of this 
amount, $7,514,663.35 was on 1053 
farms, and $12,013,690 on 705 city 
properties—the latter including 541 
dwellings and 135 apartment buildings, 
housing in all 3052 families. 

Interest rate averages on loans made 
during 1928 were 5.57 per cent., the 
average on farms being 5.25 per cent., 
and on city properties 5.77 per cent. 


TRENTON, N. J., MERGER 


Directors of the two institutions have 
approved the proposed merger of the 
Mechanics National Bank and the First 
National Bank of Trenton, N. J., and 
en by the stockholders is being 
asked. » 





Former Governor Edward C. Stokes, 
president Mechanics Bank, will become 
chairman of the board; Arthur H. 
Wood, chairman the First National 
board, will be president; and Colonel 
Edward C. Rose, president the First 
National, will be chairman the executive 
committee. The combined resources of 
the two banks as of the December 31, 
1927, statement, are $42,309,858. Each 
is capitalized at $1,000,000. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL TO IN- 
CREASE CAPITAL 


A SPECIAL meeting of stockholders of 
the Central National Bank of New 
York has been called to approve a 
proposed increase in the capital stock 
of the bank from $2,000,000 to $2,- 
500,000 through the sale of 5000 ad- 
ditional shares. Present stockholders 
will be given the right to subscribe to 
the new stock at $175 per share on the 
basis of one new share for every four 
shares of old stock held. 
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The Pennsylvania Company 
For Insurances on Livesand Granting Annuities 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company 


Packard Building 


S. E. Cor. 15th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 


Capital, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits - $20,000,000 


Downtown Office 


em 
Federal Reserve 517 Chestnut St. 


System 
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 __— Securities 


Corporation of America, 
Second International 
Securities Corporation and 
United States & British 
International Company, 
Ltd., are investment trusts 
of the general manage- 
ment type which receive 
investment service from 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


50 Pine Street, New York 
































At the prevailing market prices of 
Central National stock, this represents 
a bonus to stockholders of more than 
$350,000. 

The Central National was organized 


in January, 1926, and now has a cap-- 


ital of $2,000,000, surplus and un- 
divided profits of $525,000, deposits of 
$10,500,000 and total resources of $15,- 
000,000. Its main banking office is at 
Broadway and 40th street. 

The institution has recently organ- 
ized an allied investment corporation, 
the Central National Corporation, for 
the purpose of dealing in securities and 
underwritings. 


RICHMOND BANKS TO MERGE 


Directors of the American National 
Bank and American Trust Company, 
both of Richmond, Va., have voted to 
recommend to stockholders of the two 
institutions the consolidation of busi- 
ness into the American Bank and Trust 





Company. The enlarged bank will 
have a capital of $3,500,000, and sur- 
plus and profits of $1,700,000, the 
largest capital of any bank in that sec- 
tion of the country. 

The stockholders of the American 
National Bank will receive for each 
share of the present stock held five 
shares at $25 par value of the Amer- 
ican Bank and Trust Company. 

The purpose of the consolidation is 
to place the large capital behind the 
business of both banks. 





Ouiver J. SANDs 
President of the American National 
Bank, Richmond, Va., which has 
voted to consolidate with the Amer- 

ican Trust Company. 


NASHVILLE BANK SPLITS STOCK 


Directors of the Fourth & First Na’ 
tional Bank, of Nashville, Tenn., have 
voted to reduce the par value of the 
bank’s stock from $100 to $25, under 
the provisions of the McFadden Bank- 
ing Act. 

Resources of the bank, together with 
those of its wholly owned Nashville 
Trust Company, stood at $71,662,262 
as of February 28. 
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221 East 20th Street 








OUTCAULT’S 
MULTICLASS COUPON BOOK 


1928 Edition— New and Improved 


Solves all your problems for handlin~ Christmas, Vacation and other Club 
Accounts — Less Work— Quicker at Window 


Samples and Prices Ready for You — ASK 
OUTCAULT ADVERTISING COMPANY 


Chicago, IIl. 














BETHLEHEM STEEL REPORT FOR 
FIRST QUARTER 


Report of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration for the first quarter of 1928 
showed earnings of 94 cents a share 01 
the common stock, after deducting all 
charges and dividends on the preferred 
stock. This compared with 37 cents a 
share in the last quarter of 1927 and 
$2.18 a share in the first quarter of 
1927. 

The value of orders on hand March 
31, 1928, was $61,393,488 as com- 
pared with $58,609,006 at the end of 
the previous quarter, and $45,791,990 
on March 31, 1927. 

Operations averaged 79.5 per cent. 
of capacity during the first quarter as 
compared with 69.5 per cent. during 
the previous quarter, and 79.8 per cent. 
during the first quarter of 1927. Cur- 
rent operations are at the rate of ap- 
proximately 85 per cent. of capacity. 

The regular quarterly dividend on 
the preferred stock of the corporation 
was declared payable July 2, 1928, to 
stockholders of record on June 2, 1928. 


GEPHART RE-ELECTED HEAD 
FOREIGN TRADE BODY 


W. F. Gepnart, of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis, was re-elected presi- 
dent the Bankers’ Association for For- 
eign Trade at its two-day session held 
recently at French Lick, Ind. R. P. 
Frazer, Peoples Wayne County Bank, 
Detroit, was named secretary; J. O. 
Zachmiller, Commerce Trust Company 
of Kansas City, and Harris Salinger, 
First National Bank of Chicago, vice- 


presidents; and George Zimmerman, 
First National Bank of Detroit, treas- 
urer. 

Among the speakers at the meeting 


Dr. W. F. GEPHART 
Vice-president the First National 
Bank in St. Louis and recently re- 
elected president the Bankers’ As- 

sociation for Foreign Trade. 


were F. B. Tedford of the Union 
Trust Company of Chicago and J. G. 
Geddes, of the Union Trust Company 
of Cleveland. 


GUARANTY TRUST VOTES 
CAPITAL INCREASE 


STOCKHOLDERS of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York have approved 
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Established 1837 


ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET 


(Corner of Pine Street, New York) 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives 
Prompt and Careful Attention 














a plan proposed by the directors for 
increasing the capital stock of the bank 
$30,000,000. Of this amount, $10,- 
000,000 will be added to the capital 
and $20,000,000 to the surplus. The 
capital funds of the bank will then 





o BLANK-STOLLER, INC. 
CuHarLes H. Sasin 


Chairman of the board the Guar- 

anty Trust Company of New York, 

which has voted a $30,000,000 in- 
crease in its capital stock. 


stand at $90,000,000, with a capital of 
$40,000,000 and surplus of $50,000,- 
000. 

To carry out this plan, 100,000 
shares of stock will be offered to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness May 18 at $300 a share. The 
stock will be issued on June 18. 

928 


A letter to stockholders signed by 
William C. Potter, president of the 
bank, says that no stock certificates 
will be issued for less than a full 
share, but non-dividend bearing scrip 
representing interests in fractional 
parts of shares of stock will be issued, 
exchangeable for stock certificates, with 
accumulated dividends, when presented 
in amounts aggregating one share or 
multiples thereof. 


SHAWMUT ORGANIZES INVEST- 
MENT TRUST 


THE National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton has announced the formation of the 
Shawmut Association, an investment 
trust to be managed by the bank. The 
association will have an authorized cap- 
ital of 1,000,000 non-par shares. At 
present 400,000 shares will be offered 
for subscription at $50 a share, a total 
of $20,000,000. Only 40 per cent. of 
the subscription price will be payable 
immediately, the balance being subject 
to the call of the trustee. 
Stockholders of the National Shaw- 
mut Bank will be given the right to 
subscribe to 300,000 shares of the 
stock of the Shawmut Association, in 
the ratio of two shares for each share 
of the National Shawmut Bank stock 
held by them. The subscription rights 
will be transferable as some of the 
stockholders of the bank are _institu- 
tions which cannot invest in stock, and 
it is believed they should be given the 
right to dispose of their subscriptions. 
The remaining 100,000 shares will be 
reserved for subscription by officers, 
customers and friends of the bank. 


The National Shawmut Bank will 
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185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 





J WILLIAMS BEAL SONS 


ARCHITECTS 


DESIGNERS OF MODERN BANKS OF DISTINCTION 


BOSTON~MASS 








manage the association and its com- 
pensation for so doing will be depen- 
dent upon the amount that is earned 
for stockholders of the association. As 
dividends increase above 5 per cent., 
the compensation of the bank will also 
be increased. 

The trust indenture provides that the 
trustee shall be appointed by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the bank. These 
for the present will be identical with 
the trustees of the Shawmut Bank In- 
vestment Trust, but their number may 
be increased by vote of the executive 
committee of the bank. 

The total capitalization of the as 
sociation is a common share and will 
therefore have no fixed charges and 
will not be restricted in any way with 
regard to the yield on investments 
which it may buy. Many securities 
which have a low dividend yield at 
present have great possibilities for the 
future and the Shawmut Association 
will be in position to buy such issues. 

The association will invest largely in 
American securities and mav specialize 
in shares of financial institutions in 
New England and elsewhere. It will, 
however, have broad powers to invest 
in securities of corporations, both do- 
mestic and foreign, government and 
municipal securities, to participate in 
underwriting and to undertake re- 
organization. 


SEATTLE CHAIN GETS AN- 
OTHER BANK 


THE Marine Bancorporation of Seattle, 
Wash., has recently acquired control 
of the National Bank of Commerce, of 
Seattle, making the fifth bank taken 
over by the Marine Bancorporation 
since the first of the year. 

The National Bank of Commerce, 
with deposits of more than $20,000,000, 
will be the largest in the Marine chain. 
The combined deposits of the chain 


total $42,157,757; capital, surplus and 
undivided profits, $4,869,440: and total 
resources, $51,769,275. 

The chain includes the Marine Na- 
tional Bank, Marine Central Bank, 





ANDREW PRICE 


President Marine 
Seattle, Wash. 


Bancorporation, 


Marine State Bank, National Bank of 
Commerce and National City Bank, all 
of Seattle; the Capital National Bank 
of Olymphia; Grays Harbor National 
Bank of Aberdeen; and the First Na- 
tional Bank of Cosmopolis. 

Andrew Price is president the Ma- 
rine Bancorporation. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST 
MERGER 


THE Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New York has acquired the United 
Capitol National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, according to announcement by 
Nathan S. Jonas, president Manufac- 
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Learn a Foreign 
Language 


French, Spanish, Italian, 
German, etc. 


Conversational instruction under 
our native teachers will give you a 
practical knowledge of any lan- 
guage in a few months. We invite 
you to take a Free Trial Lesson. 
Day and Evening Classes and In- 
dividual Instruction. Catalogue on 
request. 


RERLITZ 


SCHOOL OF 


LANGUAGES 


Est. 49 years 336 Branches 


New York—30 W. 34th St., Tel. Pennsylvania 1188 
Brooklyn—2!8 Livingston St., Tel. Triangle 1946 


If there is no Berlitz School in your city 
write to Dept. Z for particulars of our 
Correspondence Course in FRENCH. 




















turers Trust. The merger will be ac- 
complished by the exchange of nine- 
twentieths of a share of Manufacturers 
stock for one share of the other in- 
stitution. After completion of the 
merger, the company will have capital 
of $17,500,000 and surplus and un- 
divided profits of $32,500,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA BANKERS 
MEET 


W. G. GalTHeER, president the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Joint Stock Land Bank 
of Elizabeth City, was elected presi- 
dent the North Carolina Bankers As- 
sociation at its annual meeting held in 
Pinehurst recently. Mr. Gaither was 
formerly vice-president the organization. 

John W. Simpson of Greensboro 
was elected first vice-president; W. E. 
Stroud of Goldsboro, second vice-presi- 
dent; Robert N. Hanes of Wéinston- 
Salem, third vice-president; H. G. 
Cramer of Elizabeth City, treasurer. 








Among the resolutions adopted was 
one voicing opposition to the proposed 
government operation of Muscle Shoals. 














Tr 
A. I. B. CONVENTION IN Ca 
PHILADELPHIA int 
of 
THE annual convention of the Amer- str 
ican Institute of Banking will be held Ha 
in Philadelphia June 18-22. John Ne 
McHugh, president Chase National pat 
Bank of New York, F. N. Shepherd, Fre 
CA 
Ca 
Un 
Co 
nin 
vice 
Ne 
JoHN McHucGuH 
President the Chase National Bank 
of New York, who is to be one of 
the speakers at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Institute of 
Banking. 
executive manager, and T. R. Preston, 
president the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, will be among the speakers at 
the two general sessions. The remain- 
ing meetings will be in the form of 
conferences for discussion of such sub- 
jects as audits and accounting, bank 
administration, business development 
and advertising, trust functions, etc. 
The Philadelphia bankers will be lem: 
hosts at the convention, providing e 
ub 






sight-seeing trips and entertainment. 
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BANKERS SECURITIES BUYS 
LEBANON 


THE New Jersey Bankers Securities 
Company has purchased a substantial 
interest in the Lebanon National Bank 
of New York, Fifth avenue at 32nd 
street, according to ‘announcement by 
Harry H. Weinberger, president. The 
New York office of the securities com- 
pany has recently been removed to the 
French building. 


CARROLL RAGAN WITH FAW- 
CETT AND RAY, INC. 


CaRROLL RaGan, publicity manager the 
United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company of New York for the last 
nine years, has resigned to become a 
vice-president of Fawcett and Ray, Inc., 
New York specialists in internal prob- 





CARROLL RAGAN 


Newly elected vice-president Fawcett 
and Ray, Inc., New York. 


lems and external relations of banks. 
Mr. Ragan will devote his time to the 
public relations and business develop- 














The South Carolina 
National Bank 
Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, S.C. - Columbia, S. C. 


Consolidation of 
Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 
Charleston, 8S. C. 
Norwood Nat. Bank Carolina Nat. Bank 
Greenville, S. C. Columbia, 8. C. 








REN swaedcaesouneee $ 1,100,000.00 
EE wa aaesnsawemns 800,000.00 
TORO 6. 4.0.4.060 000008 30,000,000.00 














ment of commercial banking and trust 
companies, He was president the Fi- 
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Mary B. REEVES 
Recently made vice-president Fawcett 


and Ray, Inc., New York. 


nancial Advertisers Association in 
1925-26. 

Miss Mary B. Reeves, former secre- 
tary National Savings Banks Associa- 
tion and more recently with the Phila- 
delphia Saving Fund Society, where 
she was manager industrial and school 
savings department, has also joined 
Fawcett and Ray as a vice-president. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS IN J. Morton and P. H. Nowers, New 
ANNUAL MEETING York agents. 


Appresses by O. Howard Wolfe, of Ph soe Lapane yo vhoon = _ > 
the Philadelphia National Bank and P — 
chairman of the committee on banking 
economies; Walter E. Devlin, of the 
firm of Devlin, Merrill, Price and 
Bennett of Chicago; and Alex Dun- 
bar, vice-president the Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, N. A., were features of the an- 
nual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association, held May 16-18 
in Atlantic City. Another important 
address was that of W. Walter Wil- 
son, chairman of the committee on 
rates of interest on savings accounts. 


CANADIAN BANK IN NEW 
YORK FOR 55 YEARS 


THE Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
Toronto, has recently celebfated the 
fifty-fifth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of its New York agency. 


oo 
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SipNEY HENRY LOGAN 


General Manager Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Toronto, Canada. 


Portland, Ore.; San Francisco; London; 
Rio de Janeiro; Havana; Kingston, 
Jamaica; Bridgetown, Barbados; Port 
of Spain, Trinidad; and Mexico City. 





LOUISIANA BANKERS MEET 


W. P. O'NEAL, vice-president Marine 
Bank & Trust Company of New Or 
leans, was elected president the Louist- 
ana Bankers Association at its annual 
convention in Biloxi last month. P. C. 
Willis, vice-president Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Shreveport, was chosen 
vice-president; G. R. Broussard, vice: 
president Bank of Abbeville, secretary; 
and G. F. Provost, vice-president Bank 
of Commerce & Trust Company of 
Mansfield, treasurer. 

Sir Joseph Flavelle, Bart., is chair- The association went on record as 
man of the board of the bank; Sir favoring drastic reform in the Louisiana 
John Aird, president; S. H. Logan, law exempting building and loan as 
general manager; and C. J. Stephenson, sociations from taxation and further 





Sir JoHN AImRD 
President Canadian Bank of Com- 


merce, Toronto, Canada. 
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New building being erected for the head office of the Canadian Bank of 
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favored in resolution the relief of 
banks in the state from a basis of taxa’ 
tion higher than other property as- 
sessed. 

Among the speakers were W. P. 
Connell, president Louisiana National 
Bank of Baton Rouge, and Craig B. 
Hazlewood, vice-president Union Trust 
Company of Chicago and first vice- 
president American Bankers Associa 
tion. 


© unverwoon & UNDERWOOD 


C. J. STEPHENSON 
New York agent the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, which has recently 
celebrated its fifty-fifth anniversary 
in New York. 


FLORIDA BANKERS MEET 


A FIVE days’ session, divided between 
Tampa and Havana, made up the an- 
nual convention of the Florida Bankers 
Association this year. The convention 
was held from April 13 through April 
18, the first three days being spent in 
Tampa and the last two in Havana. 
Pensacola was chosen as the conven- 
tion city for the 1929 meeting. 
Fred P. Cone, president Columbia 
County Bank of Lake City, was 
elected president of the association for 


the coming year; R. J. Binnicker, presi- 
dent First National Bank of Tampa, 
vice-president; and W. O. Boozer, vice- 
president Atlantic National Bank of 
Jacksonville, secretary-treasurer. Frank 
W. Norris, vice-president Barnett Na- 
tional Bank of Jacksonville, was chosen 
chairman the national bank section and 
J. G. Baskin, president Bank of Dun- 
nellon, chairman state bank section. 

Speakers at the meeting included J. 
W. McIntosh, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency; Ernest Amos, comptroller State 
of Florida; John W. Pole, chief fia 
tional bank examiner. 

The business of the convention was 
transacted on the second day of the 
meeting, leaving the other days free 
for social activities. 


CALIFORNIA BANK ENTERS IN- 
VESTMENT FIELD 


THE California National Bank of 
Sacramento has announced the or 


ganization of an investment banking 
company, to be 


known as the Cali- 
fornia National Company, and cap- 
italized at $5,000,000. It is the first 
investment banking company to be or- 
ganized in Sacramento. 

The company is headed by F. W. 
Kiesel, president; R. T. Devlin, vice- 
president; J. C. Wilson, vice-president 
and general manager. 

The company will issue $2,500,000 
preferred stock, paying 6 per cent. 
California National Bank stockholders 
may subscribe for $1,000,000 of this, 
the limit to one subscriber being $25,- 
000. The remaining $1,500,000 is to 
be offered to the public. 

BALTIMORE BANK MERGER 
THE boards of directors of the Mer- 
chants National Bank and the Citizens 
National Bank, of Baltimore, have 
voted to recommend to stockholders 
the merger of the two _ institutions. 
Consolidation of the banks will give 
Baltimore a bank with total resources 
of approximately $90,000,000. Negotia- 
tions toward the consolidation have 
been conducted for’ more than a year. 
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Albert D. Graham, president Citi- 
zens National, will be chairman of the 
board of the new bank and Morton M. 
Prentis, president Merchants National, 
will be president. 

The enlarged institution will be 
known as the First National Bank of 
Baltimore. 


Miss Helen Schatzman at a spinning 
wheel on display at the seventy- 
fifth anniversary celebration of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 


waukee, Wis., on May 2. 


HENRY E. BODMAN MADE 
GUARDIAN CHAIRMAN 


At the monthly meeting of the board 
of directors the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit, Henry E. Bodman 
was elected chairman of the board. 
Mr. Bodman has been intimately con- 
nected with the Guardian group since 
its inception and has represented it as 
counsel since that time. 

Mr. Bodman is a director of the 
Guardian Trust, the Guardian Detroit 
Bank and the Guardian Detroit Com- 
pany, as well as a director in the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company, the Detroit 
City Gas Company, the Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Detroit Railroad and the 
First National Company. 


FIRST STATEMENT OF EN- 
LARGED BANK OF 
UNITED STATES 


THE first statement of the enlarged 
Bank of United States, New York, 
shows capital of $8,333,400, surplus of 
$7,500,000, undivided profits of $2,- 
601,405, deposits of $152,149,581 and 
total resources of $176,557,471. The 
statement is as of May 21, the first day 
of business of the new institution, 
which is a combination of the Bank of 
United States and the Central Mer- 


cantile Bank and Trust Company. 


Entrance to the First Wisconsin Na- 

tional Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., which 

recently celebrated its seventy-fifth 
anniversary. 


CHASE ANNOUNCES PRO- 
MOTIONS 


THE Chase National Bank of New 
York has announced the election of J. 
Sperry Kane, formerly vice-president 
the American Exchange Irving Trust 
Company, and George A. Kinney, for- 
merly trust officer, as second vice-presi- 
dents; George I. Pierce and Howard F. 
Walsh, formerly assistant trust officers, 
as personal trust officer and corporate 
trust officer, respectively. 
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NEW OFFICER FOR BANK OF 
AMERICA 


Jerre L. Dowling, formerly assistant 
cashier the Chemical National Bank of 
New York, has been appointed an as- 
sistant vice-president the Bank of 
America National Association, New 
York. 

Mr. Dowling is a graduate of West 
Point and for the last six years has 
traveled in the South as a representa- 
tive of the Chemical. In his new posi- 
tion he will be associated with Elmore 
F. Higgins, vice-president Bank of 


Jerre L. Dow Linc 
Newly appointed assistant vice-presi- 
dent the Bank of America National 
Association, New York. 


America, in the handling of its south- 
ern banking and commercial business. 

The Bank of America National As- 
sociation, which is the amalgamation of 
the Bank of America, the Bowery and 
East River National Bank and _ the 
Commercial Exchange National Bank, 
began operations May 1 with capital 
funds of more than $60,000,000 and 
resources of $400,000,000. 


DALE GRAHAM BECOMES OF- 
FICER NATIONAL PARK 
BANK 


Date Graham has resigned as assistant 
vice-presiden: of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo., to be- 
come assistant vice-president of the Na- 


DaLE GRAHAM 


Who has resigned as assistant vice- 
president the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, St. Louis, to be- 
come assistant vice president the Na 


tional Park Bank of New York. 


tional Park Bank, New York. Mr. 
Graham entered on his new duties 01 
May 1. He has been connected with 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
for the last ten years, serving that in- 
stitution in the capacity of advertising 
manager from 1922 until his election 
to an assistant vice-presidency _ this 
year. He has been a member of the 
Missouri bar, a member of the faculty 
of St. Louis University, chairman of 
the committee on analysis of the Miss- 
ouri Bankers Association, president of 
the St. Louis chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking, and in addition 
has held various appointments with 
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the American Bankers Association. He 
is a director of the Financial Advertis- 
ers Association. 
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EUGENE MILLER 
Recently appointed vice-president the 


Empire Trust Company of New 
York. Mr. Miller joined the Empire 
in 1911, going from the National 
Park Bank of New York, where he 
had started his banking career as a 
runner. He was, successively, head 
of the correspondence department, as- 
sistant secretary, and assistant vice- 
president. 


DETROIT BANKS AID FORD 
CREDIT PLAN 


A FINANCE company, patterned along 
lines of the General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation and known as the Uni- 
versal Credit Corporation, is being 
organized by the Ford interests and 
their banking affiliations for the sale of 
Ford cars on credit. It is expected 
that the company will begin operations 
in Detroit this month. Meanwhile de- 
tails are being worked out by the 
Guardian Trust Company of Detroit, 
the Guardian Detroit Bank and the 
Guardian Detroit Company of New 
York. 


Ernest Kanzler, executive vice-presi- 


dent the Guardian Detroit Bank, as 














HOTEL SOMERSET 
400 Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Mass. 
A ive and C t for tourists 
Rooms overlook the fainous 
Fenway Park and Charles River 
Room with bath $3 to $10 per day 
European Plan Adjacent Garages 

oston’s only Terrace Garden Cafe 


Management of William P. Lyle 
The Farragut and Stoneleigh Manor 


Rye Beach, N. H., under same management 
e| 


well as a vice-president the Guardian 
Detroit Company, will head the new 
organization. 

The branch territories of the new 
corporation will be the same as the 
sales territories of the Ford organiza- 
tion and creditor offices will be opened 
in these territories as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

The initial capital is to be more than 
$100,000,000, which will be expended 
as operations increase. 

The directors will include F. L. 
Hockelman, B. J. Craig, C. B. Longley, 
H. L. Moekle and A. M. Wibel of the 
Ford organization; Robert O. Lord 
and Ernest Kanzler, president and vice- 
president, respectively, of the Guardian 
Detroit Bank; and C. H. Zimmerman, 
formerly vice-president Commercial 
Credit Company of Baltimore and pre- 
viously associated with the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation. 























NEW OFFICER FOR AMERICAN 
TRUST 


JoHN H. PENNsTROM has been elected 
assistant secretary in the trust depart- 
ment of the American Trust Company, 
New York. He has been connected 
with the company for nine years and 
was formerly with its affiliated institu- 
tion, the New York Title and Mort- 
gage Company. He is a graduate of 
Columbia University and of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking. 














Some of the many floral pieces sent to the Bank of United Sites, New York, by 
customers and friends on its first day of business after the consolidation of the 
Central Mercantile Bank and Trust Company. 


C. Riles Mitchell, chairman of the board of the Bank of United States, New 
York, on its first day of business after consolidating with the Central Mercantile 
Bank and Trust Company, of which Mr. Mitchell was president. 





Bernard K. Marcus, president the enlarged Bank of United States, on the first 
business day of the new institution. 





Partial view of the officers’ quarters at the head office of the Bank of United 

States, New York, on the day of the opening of the enlarged bank. The main 

ofice is at 535 Fifth avenue, the former head office of the Central Mercantile 
Bank and Trust Company. 
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New Paris office the Equitable Trust Company of New York. 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY MOVES TO 
NEW PARIS OFFICE 


) meet an increasing demand for 

© the bank’s services, the Equitable 

Trust Company of New York 

has removed its Paris office to new and 

larger quarters in its own modern six- 

story bank building, located at 41, Rue 

Cambon, in the heart of the city. 

The bank also has an entrance at 11, 
Boulevard de la Madeleine. 

In its new building, the Equitable, 
which is the oldest American brinch 
bank on the European continent, ofters 
modern and complete banking, invest- 
ment and general customer service. 

On one side of the spacious ground 
floor banking room of the new bank 
home are located the officers’ platform, 
the tellers’ windows and the commercial 
and personal banking departments. On 
the other side of the main banking 
room are concentrated the transient or 
tourist divisions handling letters of 
credit, travelers’ checks, personal checks 
drawn in foreign currencies and the 
940 


purchase and sale of foreign monies. 
In a separate room, a continuation of 
the main banking room, are located a 
number of special departments, such as 
travel, woman’s, clients’ mail, public 
stenographers, cable, information, shop- 
ping service, etc. On the balcony sur- 
rounding the main banking floor are 
the credit, securities, new business, doc- 
umentary and loan departments, while 
at the front of the balcony are located 
the offices for the senior officers of the 
bank and their secretaries, together 
with reception rooms. 

On the ground floor of the building 
is located the office of a New York 
stock exchange firm, separate from, yet 
adjacent to, the banking quarters. This 
house will receive quotations from the 
New York market at intervals of fif- 
teen minutes and will give other stock 
quotations when arranged for. The 
offices of an international forwarding 
firm are also in the building. This 
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Main banking floor of the Equitable Trust Company of New York's new Paris 
office, as seen from a gallery at the rear. 


View of the main banking floor from the stairway leading to the safe deposit 
vaults. The Boulevard de la Madeleine entrance is at the left. 
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The 11, Boulevard de la Madeleine entrance to the new Equitable Trust Company 
building in Paris. The customers’ mail counter is shown at the left. 
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Massive doorway to the safe deposit vault, showing the twenty-seven inch door 
open.* The Equitable’s vault is the first American vault installation on the European 
continent. The vault was manufactured by the York Safe and Lock Co., York, Pa. 
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firm will give transportation service 
either to meet the requirements of the 
business man or the traveler. Mer- 
chandise insurance and travelers’ in- 
surance are added features that are 
available to the bank’s clients. 

An unusual feature of the bank is 
the new American vault installation, 
the first of its kind in continental 
Europe. The vaults, which were built 
by the York Safe & Lock Company, 
of York, Pa., and shipped from Amer- 
ica, have the European, as well as the 
American system of boxes, serving the 
requirements of all nationalities resid- 
ing temporarily or permanently in 
Paris. The vault itself consists of two 
floors, with an observation space un- 
derneath. Through a system of mir- 
rors it is possible to stand at the front 
of the vault and see underneath and 
all around the lower tier. The upper 
tier is exposed through an observation 
balcony. The lower floor is for the 
use of clients, a private elevator run- 
ning down from the main banking 
floor directly to the vault. The upper 
floor of the vault will be used for the 
company’s securities. Large rooms out- 
side of the vault, yet within the large 
room in which the vault is located, 
have been provided for the use of com- 
panies to store valuable records, etc. 
There are also modern coupon rooms 


similar to those which have been in- 
stalled in the new vaults of the 
Equitable Trust Company at its main 
ofhce in New York. 

Another large vault room, with a 
regulation’ safe door entrance, has been 
provided, independent of the safety de- 
posit vaults, for the storing of trunks 
and large articles of value. There is 
a separate entrance to this vault, 
through which bulky articles may be 
transported without entering the main 
banking hall. 

Commenting upon the facilities af- 
forded by the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York in its new building, 
J. J. Larkin, vice-president in charge 
of the Paris office, said: 

“Paris is the most important Euro- 
pean city for visiting Americans, and is 
used by large numbers of them as a 
pivotal point. Many visit here sev- 
eral times on each European trip, have 
their mailing address here, and have 
their itineraries made up here.  In- 
cidentally, I know of no other place 
away from home where so much at- 
tention should be given to the needs of 
our country’s people—this particularly 
because of the difference in language 
and customs. This is why our new 
building has in it the last word in pub- 
lic services, as well as every conceiv- 
able kind of banking facility.” 


COMING BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


AMERICAN BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Philadelphia, Pa., October 1-4. 
Executive manager, F. N. Shepherd, 110 
East 42nd street, New York City. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANK- 
ING, Philadelphia, June 18-22. Secretary, 
Richard W. Hill, 110 East 42nd street, New 
York City. 


ARIZONA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Globe, October 27-28. Secretary, Morris 
Goldwater, Prescott. 


ASSOCIATION NATIONAL CREDIT 
MEN, Seattle, Wash., June 11-16. 


CALIFORNIA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Pasadena, June 6-9. Secretary, Fred- 


erick H. Colburn, 62% Mills building, San 


Francisco. 


COLORADO BANKERS ' ASSOCIA- 
TION, Troutdale in the Pines, June 22-23. 
Secretary, L. F. Scarboro, Tabor Opera 


House, Denver. 


CONNECTICUT BANKERS ASSOCIA: 
TION, Manchester, Vt., June 15-16. Sec- 
retary, Charles E. Hoyt, South Norwalk 
Trust Company, South Norwalk. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION, Montauk Beach, Long 
Island, New York, June 7-10. Headquarters, 
Montauk Manor. Secretary, W. J. Waller, 
Federal-American National Bank, Washing- 
ton, 
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FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ ASSO. 
CIATION, Utica, N. Y., September 17-20. 
Executive secretary, Preston E. Reed, 231 
South LaSalle street, Chicago. 


IDAHO BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Boise, June 19-20. Secretary, J. S. St. Clair, 
Boise City National Bank, Boise. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Rock Island, June 20-22. Secretary, M. A. 
Graettinger, 208 South LaSalle street, Chi- 
cago. 


INDIANA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Gary, September 19-21. Secretary, Miss 
Forba McDaniel, 310 Odd Fellow building, 
Indianapolis. 


IOWA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Cedar Rapids, June 18-20. Headquarters, 
Hotel Montrose. Secretary, Frank Warner, 
430 Liberty building, Des Moines. 


KENTUCKY BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, September 12-13. Secretary, Harry 
G. Smith, 300 Louisville National Bank 


building, Louisville. 


MAINE BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Belgrade Lake, June 23. Secretary, Edward 
S. Kennard, Rumford National Bank, Rum- 
ford. 


MASSACHUSETTS BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Manchester Vt., June 15-16. 
Secretary, George W. Hyde, First National 
Bank, Boston. 


MICHIGAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
S. S. Noronic, June 18-22. Secretary, Mrs. 
H. M. Brown, 723 Ford building, Detroit. 


MINNESOTA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Pequot, June 18-20. Headquarters, 
Breezy Point Lodge. Secretary, F. P. 
Fellows, 718 National building, Minneapolis. 


MONTANA BANKERS _ ASSOCIA: 
TION, joint meeting with Wyoming Bankers 
Association, Old Faithful Inn, Yellowstone 
Park, September 3-4. Secretary, John 
Romersa, president Bank of Commerce, 
Kalispell. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MU- 
TUAL SAVINGS BANKS, Swampscott, 
Mass., June 13-15. Headquarters, New Ocean 
House 


NEBRASKA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Omaha. Secretary, William B. Hughes, 908 
Woodmen Building, Omaha. 











NEW ENGLAND BANKERS, Man. 


chester, Vt., June 15-16. 


NEW YORK STATE BANKERS AS. 
SOCIATION, Upper Saranac, June 25-27. 
Headquarters, Saranac Inn. Secretary, Ed- 
_ J. Gallien, 128 Broadway, New York 

ity. 


NORTH DAKOTA BANKERS ASSO.- 
CIATION, Dickinson, July 10-ti.  Secre- 
tary, W. C. Macfadden, Fargo. 


OREGON BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Gearhart-by-the-Sea, June 11-12. Secretary, 
Andrew Miller, 914 Porter building, Port- 
land. 


SOUTH CAROLINA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Myrtle Beach, June 19-21. Head- 
quarters, Myrtle Beach Hotel Secretary, 
Henry S. Johnson, Columbia. 


SOUTH DAKOTA BANKERS ASSO. 
CIATION, Sioux Falls, June 7-8.  Secre- 
tary, George A. Starring, City Hall building, 
Huron. 


TEXAS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, San 
Antonio, May 8-10. Headquarters, Gunter 
Hotel. Secretary, W. A. Philpott, Jr., Dallas. 


UTAH BANKERS - ASSOCIATION, 
Ogden, June 22-23. Secretary, Carl R. 
Marcusen, Price Commercial & Savings Bank, 
Price. 


VIRGINIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Old Point Comfort, June 7-9. Headquarters, 
New Chamberlain-Vanderbilt Hotel. Secre- 
tary, W. Scott Irby, Kenbridge. 


WASHINGTON BANKERS ASSOCIA: 
TION, Longview, June 13-16. Headquarters, 
Hotel Monticello. Secretary, William Hatch 
Davis, 1016 Old National Bank building, 
Spokane. 


WEST VIRGINIA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, White Sulphur Springs, June 
14-15. Headquarters, Greenbrier Hotel. Sec 
retary, Joseph S. Hill, vice-president Capital 
City Bank, Charleston. 


WISCONSIN BANKERS ASSOCIA: 
TION, Milwaukee, June 26-27. Head: 
quarters, Hotel Schroeder. Secretary, Wall 
G. Coapman, 717 Caswell Block, Mil 


waukee. 


WYOMING BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
joint meeting with Montana Bankers Asso’ 
ciation, Old Faithful Inn, Yellowstone Park, 
September 3-4. Secretary, Harry B. Hender’ 
son, First Joint Stock Land Bank, Cheyenne. 
























EXAMPLES OF RECENT BANK 
BUILDING OPERATIONS 
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Entrance to the Union National Bank of Ventura, Calif., showing 

dignity, restraint and stability expressed by the exterior. The bank 

designed by Morgan Walls @ Clements, architects and engineers of 
Angeles, Calif. 
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The Peoples Trust Company of Martinsburg, W. Va., before its reconstruction 
from plans of Morgan, French & Co., Inc., bank architects of New York. 





Remodeled building of the Peoples Trust Company of Martinsburg, W. Va. The 
remodeling, exclusive of furniture and fixtures, cost approximately $35,000 instead 
of $75,000, which is the estimated cost of a similar new building. 











Interior of one of the five vaults in the new building of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of NewYork. The vaults were manufactured and installed by the York 
Safe and Lock Company of York, Pa. 


. _ - : a P< ‘ Patt te,” fe ~ > | . : 

One of the massive doors leading into the vaults of the tquitable ‘I'rust Company 

of New York. Each door is thirty inches thick and contains infusite, the York 

torch resisting metal. The vaults are equipped with the most modern protective 
devices, also. 
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An excellent solution 
of a bank and office 
building on an inside 
plot is the new build- 
ing of the _ Federal 
Trust Company of 
Newark, N. J. 

wide staircase leads 
from the spacious 
banking room to the 

safe deposit vaults. 
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Partial view of of 
ficers’ space and safe 
deposit department 
showing the huge cir- 
cular vault door. The 
building, which is en- 
tirely fireproof and 
contains every mod- 
ern convenience in me- 
chanical equipment 
was designed by Den- 
nison & Hirons, New 
York architects  spe- 
cializing in the plan- 
ning of bank and of- 
fice buildings. 
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TATE 


Modern safe deposit vault now being erected in the new building of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia, Pa., by the Herring Hall-Marvin Safe Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, and New Yorl 





RAPID EXPANSION OF AVIATION INDUSTRY 
SHOWN IN BANK SURVEY 


United States now number 1076 

and 415 municipally owned air- 
ports are now projected or building, 
according to an aviation survey in a 
recent number of the Monthly Outline 
of Business issued by the Chatham 
Phenix National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New York. New York State has 
38 landing fields and airports in opera- 
tion as compared with 33 in Pennsyl- 
vania, 45 in Ohio, 90 in Texas and 113 
in California. 

Freight and passenger service by air 
is an accomplished and regular part of 
the country’s transportation service in 
many sections. Passengers are carried 
between Detroit and Cleveland on 
planes making two trips each day in 
both directions. It is possible to book 
passage from Chicago to California by 


| ANDING fields for aircraft in the 


air on regular schedule. Many busi- 
ness men and banks send their fast 
mail by airplane. 

A recent compilation made by the 
aeronautical branch of the Department 
of Commerce, from which many of 
data cited by the Chatham Phenix are 
taken, discloses that planes and parts 
worth more than $12,000,000 are being 
manufactured annually in the United 
States by forty-four establishments. 
The industry is expanding with such 
rapidity that the report of the depart: 
ment became obsolescent during the 
time required for its tabulation. 

Based on the belief that 1928 busi 
ness operations will have a tendency 
to encourage “luxury buying,” it is 
likely that within a short period air- 
planes will be sold through local retail 
agencies and by means of newspapet 
advertisements. 
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WHAT DON’T YOU KNOW ABOUT 
CREDIT? 


Anyone, whether student, banker or bank credit man, will find answers to his 

credit problems in the credit series published by the Bankers Publishing Company 

and consisting of the following three volumes: The Bank Credit Investigator, by 

Russell F. Prudden, $1.50; Bank Credit Methods and Practice, by Thomas J. Kava- 

naugh, $2.50; and Commercial Paper Acceptances and the Analysis of Credit State- 
ments, by William H. Kniffin, $2.50. 


man about to start in on bank 

credit work, The Bank Credit In- 
vestigator first explains the position of 
credit in banking and its importance; 
and then gives him practical informa- 
tion and advice in regard to credit in- 
vestigation and the analysis of a credit 
risk. It gives the beginner in credit 
work exact, definite and practical in- 
formation, as concisely as possible, and 
acquaints him with the problems he 
wil! find in a bank credit department. 

For the student of finance or the 
head of the credit department, Bank 
Credit Methods and Practice is recom: 
mended. It is a technical book on 
banking credits and tells, in simple 
language, what technical writers usually 
complicate by too classical treatment. 

Bank Credit Methods and Practice 
is of practical value in the credit depart- 
ment of the average bank and is also 
useful to the commercial man, not only 
as a study of banking, but, what is 
more important, to enlighten him as to 
the viewpoint of the banker in making 
loans and thus bring him closer to his 
bank in understanding. 

While The Bank Credit Investigator 
is concerned wholly with the practical 
side of credit, and Bank Credit Meth- 
ods and Practice largely with theory, 
Commercial Paper Acceptances and the 
Analysis of Credit Statements is a com- 
a of the theoretical and the prac’ 
tical. 


Pons stout written for the young 


The first part of the volume is in it- 
self a simple, concise work on com- 
mercial paper. It outlines the basic 
processes by which the worth of com- 
mercial paper may be determined and 
explains how to analyze a credit state- 
ment. 

The second half of the book is given 
over to putting into practice the theory 
of the first part of the volume. Eighty 
pages of actual credit statements, sub- 
mitted by brokers, are reproduced and 
opposite each one is an analysis of the 
statement, with its strong and weak 
points brought out. 

The book, which is in i‘s_ third 
edition, has been revised and enlarged, 
with special emphasis on bank ac- 
ceptances, the use of which has grown 
considerably during the last few years. 
Its author, William H. Kniffin, Jr., 
vice-president Bank of Rockville Centre, 
N. Y., is one of the leading authors of 
books on banking and financial sub- 
jects. 

These three volumes together form a 
complete encyclopedia on credit and 
are recommended as a series for every 
bank credit department. Separately 
they are of value to the beginner in 
practical banking, to the student, to 
the credit manager. They may be or- 
dered, either together or separately, on 
five days’ approval, from The Bankers 
Publishing Company, 71 Murray street, 
New York, by banks or bankers. 











Books for Bankers 


BETTY ETTER, Editor 
Monthly Book Section 


THe Bankers MaGaziINnNgE 
71-73 Murray St., New York 
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SHOP TALK 


NEW word, “Bookshopping,” has 

been suggested for adoption by all 
booksellers by the American Booksell- 
ers’ Association, with the idea that this 
one pre-eminent service offered by 
bookshops should be featured, namely, 
that no one‘ has to buy books without 
first examining them. 

This service has long been offered by 
The Bankers Publishing Company, 
though not known by the new name, 
for it offers to send any of its books to 
banks or bankers for five days’ examina- 
tion. If the reader, after examining 
the book, wishes to keep it, he may 
send his check for the price of the 
volume; if not, he need only return the 
book. 

Thus, the business man may “book- 
shop” at his own desk. 


Wy 


To make “bookshopping” easier, The 
Bankers Publishing Company also issues 
a catalogue of books published by it, 
with brief descriptions of the contents 
of each, so that the banker may select 
books on subjects in which he is in- 
terested. These books may then be or- 
dered for examination, as described 
above. 

We will be glad to send a catalogue 
of our “Books for Bankers” on request. 


w 


IN connection with the discussion of 
credits on the first page of Books for 
Bankers, the following statement by 
M. H. Mallott of Abilene, Kans., is 
interesting: 

“No credit file provides a formula 
to take the place of the banker's judg- 
ment. Business is not an exact science, 
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and most transactions are based on ex- 
perience, and on knowledge and in- 
formation possessed or obtained. The 
credit file is merely an aid to the 
banker, whereby he is enabled to sub- 
stitute a reasoned judgment for the 
personal ‘hunch’ of the banker of yes- 
terday. In using the credit file, then, 
the banker must, as a matter of fact, 
make a number of important decisions. 

“First, is the statement of condition 
shown on the credit card accurate? Is 
it a true picture of the financial condi- 
tion of the customer, or is it built by 
him to meet his own desire for credit? 

“Second, does the credit file show 
the customer to be gaining or losing 
over a period of time? How has he 
been affected by the vagaries of the 
business cycle? Is his inventory, both 
at the peak of commodity prices and 
at the deflation period, maintained at a 
sound ratio to his current liabilities? 

“Third, does the credit file reflect a 
satisfactory present condition? 

“Fourth, will the money borrowed 
be wisely spent? Will it go into fixed 
investment, or into quick assets? Where 
is the money coming from with which 
to repay the loan? 

“In all of these decisions the com- 
prehensive historical data of the credit 
file will come to the banker’s aid.” 

While they cannot provide a credit 
man with experience, the three volumes 
described on the preceding page, in 
giving the experience of others, can and 
do provide him with the “knowledge 
and information” on which transactions 
are based. In this capacity they are 
worth their cost, $6.50 for the three, 
many times over. 


We 


INDUSTRIAL AND RAILWAY 
AMALGAMATIONS 


A REPRINT of an address by Sir Josiah 
Stamp, G.B.E., D.Sc., before the Rail- 
way Students’ Association of the Lon- 
don School of Economics. The trend 
of modern thought in regard to amal- 
gamations, the economic aspects of 
amalgamations, and railway and other 
mergers contrasted are the three points 
taken up in the book, which was pub- 
lished by the London General Press. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


Recent Announcements of Other Publishers 








PRESENT-Day Russia. By Ivy Lee. 
New York: The MacMillan Com- 
pany. $2.65. 

So little information is to be had con- 

cerning conditions in present-day Russia 

that Mr. Lee’s book should be read by 
all those interested in foreign affairs. 
The business man will find of special 
interest three chapters in the latter part 
of the volume dealing, respectively, with 

Foreign Relations, Russia and the United 

States, and Trade Relations. These 

sum up the conditions existing between 

Russia and other countries, and tell of 

the difficulties which must be solved 

before Russia is recognized by the 

United States Government. 

The book is so interestingly written, 
however, that once started it will be 
read in its entirety. 


New York Laws AFFECTING BusI- 
NESS CoRPORATIONS. Ninth Edition 
(1928). New York: United States 
Corporation Company, 153 Broad- 
way, $2.15. 


THE object of the publishers in bring- 
ing out this book is to _ present, 
promptly after the adjournment of the 
state legislature in each year, under 
one cover and at a moderate price, the 
statutory law pertaining to the organiza- 
tion and regulation of private business 
corporations. 

There are included the General Cor- 
poration Law, the Stock Corporation 
Law, the remaining provisions of the 
Business Corporations Law, the pro- 
visions of the Tax Law applicable to 
private business corporations, the Uni- 
form Stock Transfer Act, and statutory 
provisions relating to monopolies and 
to fraudulent practices in respect to 
stocks, bonds and other securities; the 
articles of the Membership Corpora- 
tions Law of general application to- 
gether with reference to the subject 
matter of the articles which have 
special application; the General Asso- 
ciations Law; applicable provisions of 
the Civil Rights Law, of the Partner- 
ship Law, of the Penal Law, of the 


General Construction Law, of the 
Civil Practice Act and of the State 
Constitution. 

There are also certain miscellaneous 
statutes, the official recording and filing 
fees, and a Synoptic Analysis in which 
the relationship of the various corpora- 
tion laws, and their provisions, are co- 
ordinated and digested. 

The decisions which have been ren- 
dered during the last sixteen years by 
the New York Court of Appeals, Ap- 
pellate Division of the Supreme Court 
and the Federal courts, construing the 
various statutory provisions, are also 
included. 

The book, which is bound in heavy 
paper, contains 451 pages, including a 
complete index. 


Munpy’s EARNING Power OF RAIL- 
ROADS. 1927. New York: James H. 
Oliphant & Co. 


ARRANGED in convenient form for ref- 
erence, important statistics and other 
facts relating to the earning power of 
railroads are contained in this volume. 
The first chapters of the book deal in 
a general way with information in re- 
gard to the industry, while the latter 
part of the book is filled with statistics 
regarding earnings, mileage, capitaliza- 
tion, tonnage, etc., with which a pro- 
spective investor should be acquainted. 


THE BEHAVIOR OF PRicEs. By Fred- 
erick C. Mills. New York: National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. 
$7.15. 


Tuis book, intended primarily for busi- 
ness men and economists, is a report 
of an investigation made by Dr. Mills 
of Columbia University and a member 
of the staff of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, which published 
the volume. It is notable for its em- 
phasis on the behavior of individual 
commodity prices. 

The price movement of several hun- 
dred important commodities in Amer- 
ica’s wholesale market is described and 
detailed tables are given containing 
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Readable 
Comprehensible 
Interesting 


These three words describe 


Elements 
cf Foreign 
Exchange 


By FRANKLIN ESCHER 


Special Lecturer on Foreign Exchange 
at New York University 








HIS book, now in its tenth 

edition, is written for the 
man without technical knowl- 
edge, who wishes to get a clear 
idea of foreign exchange within 
a few hours. 

It gives a clear and definite 
knowledge of the movement of 
exchange—why it moves as it 
does, what can be read from its 
movements, and what effects its 
movements exert on the other 
markets. 








It contains: 


What Foreign Exchange is and What 
Brings it into Existence 

The Demand for Bills of Exchange 

The Rise and Fall of Exchange Rates 

The Various Kinds of Exchange 

The Foreign Exchange Market 

How Money is Made ir Foreign Ex- 
change. The Operations of the For- 
eign Market 

Gold Exports and Imports 

Foreign Exchange in its .Relation to 


International Securities 


The Financing of Exports and Imports 








Order on 5 days’ approval from the 


Bankers Publishing Co. 
$1.25 71 Murray St.,N. Y. $1.25 











measures of the range of fluctuations in 
individual prices and of long-time price 
trends. Changes in individual com- 
modity prices are compared with move- 
ments of interest rates. 

After taking up specific commodities, 
the author deals with the economic im- 
port of general price movements and of 
price relations. 

A special index of commodities fa- 
cilitates reference. 


SALES RESEARCH 


“SALES research is designed to supple- 
ment the opinions, prejudices, judgment, 
experiences and intuitions that come to 
the sales manager first hand from the 
selling field,” according to Business 
Organization Number Ten, a booklet 
recently published by the Policyholders’ 
Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. “Sales research is 
made an adjunct to the sales department 
and should be made, according to some 
executives, a part of the sales organiza- 
tion.” 

The purpose of the report is to 
point out the scope and duties of the 
sales research bureau and the type of 
problems which can be handled by it, 
and to suffer suggestions to firms having 
only seasonal or occasional need of a 
sales and market analyst. 

The report is ilustrated throughout 
with specific examples of sales research 
and organization and performance charts 
contributed by business organizations 
throughout the country. Copies may be 
secured from the Policyholders’ Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York City. 


RAILROAD FINANCING 
ADDRESS REPRINTED 


Extracts from an address on “Railroad 
Financing” given by Mortimer L. Schiff 
before the New School of Social Re- 
search have been reprinted in booklet 
form. The publication is in three parts, 
first, “Capital Needs”; second, “Re’ 
organizations”; and third, “Public Regu 
lation of Security Issues.” 
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Gaining NeW 
. | depositors and holding 


le | old ones 












the 

_ From time to time all bank officers 
ue are asked for advice and help by 
a depositors who are seeking good 
si investments for their surplus funds. 
waa It isn’t necessary to organize a bond 
= department or to tie up your own 
of funds in order to give investment 
. service. 

. Whenever any of your customers 
ch are ready to invest, our nearest 
wi office will gladly submit a choice 
oa of available issues in which there 
nce is a profit for you. 

The National City Company 
ad National City Bank Building, New York 
om Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 


BONDS + SHORT TERM NOTES + ACCEPTANCES 
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100% Gain 


There are more than twice 
as many correspondent 
bank accounts on the books 
of the Republic today as 
there were five years ago 
today—which reflects the 
progress of the institution. 


~ 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


- * OF CHICAGO -- 


Office of New York Representative, No.1 Wall St. 
Office of Pacific Coast Representative, Citizens National Bank Bldg., Los Angeles 
Office of London Representative, 8 King William St., London E. C. 4 
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Comprehensive “2h cas a See be pie Travelers’ 
Foreign Pe anys gee a Checks 
Banking 1a 408 { lata a us Foreign 
Service 2 F(t eae 7 Currency 





64 Years 
Tuis Company offers you its services based 


upon the experience gained during more than 
half a century of conservative activities. 





—A general banking business. 

—A commercial banking business including dis- 
counts, acceptances, etc. 

—Foreign Exchange, Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit, etc. 

—Acts as Executor, Trustee, Transfer Agent, 
Registrar of Stocks and in every Fiduciary 
Capacity. 





President 
George W. Davison 
Board of Trustees 

James Brown Adrian Iselin Edwin Thorne 
Colby M. Chester, Jr. James N. Jarvie Cornelius Vanderbilt 
George W. Davison William H. Nichols, Jr. John Y. G. Walker 
Johnston de Forest Dudley Olcott Francis M. Weld 
Clarence Dillon W. Emlen Roosevelt William Woodward 
Frederic de P. Foster Frederick Strauss 


CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK 


80 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


PLAZA OFFICE 42ND STREET OFFICE 
5th Ave. & 60th St. Madison Ave. & 42nd St. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 45 Million Dollars 
Member Federal Reserve System 
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“Advertising 
Investment Securities” 


is a simple, straightforward book, designed to aid those who 
desire to sell more securities. It fully explains modern 
methods of appealing to investors and describes everything 
that the investment department of a bank should do. 


This book was written at the suggestion of the Education 
Committee of the Investment Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica. It was prepared by the 


Investment Research Committee of 
the Financial Advertisers Association 


and is meant for the whole banking 
business. It is as much for the se- 
nior officers, the junior officers, and 
the bond department, as it is for 
the advertising manager. 


The book is divided into four parts, 
for convenience of reference. 


Part I—An outline of the factors 
to be considered in creating a 
demand for your offerings. 


Part II—A study of markets, ad- 
vertising appropriations, and 
organization of the advertis- 
ing department. 


Part I1I—The operation and me- 
chanics of productive mail 
order advertising. 


Part IV —How good merchandis- 
ing keeps abreast of good ad- 
vertising. 


The pertinent facts given relative 
to list-building, newspaper and di- 
rect advertising, and merchandising 
methods include many suggestions 
of great help to banks eager to in- 
crease business in their investment 
and bond departments. 


The book reflects the pooled adver- 
tising experience of some of the 
keenest minds in the investment 
field. Every phase of the subject is 
completely discussed, stressing up- 
to-date, tested methods of appeal. 
It is illustrated with reproductions 
of successful advertising. 





312 Pages 6 x 9 inches Price $5 


The Bankers Publishing Company 
71 Murray Street New York City 
Examine a Copy— Without Charge 


The Bankers Publishing Company, 

71 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 

Without obligation, you may send us a copy of “Advertising Investment Secur- 
ities”, for five days’ Free Examination. Within that time we will either return 
the book, or remit $5. as payment in full. 





_] Bill the bank 
Officer 


[_] Bill me, personally 





City 
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We Are Goins, 


Your Way 


The cost of delivering a truck load 
of merchandise is reduced in pro- 
portion to the quantity carried. 
Mass transportation, like mass 
production, cuts down the per 
unit expense. 


You can secure the advantage of 
the lowest per item overhead 
and other cost of collecting your 
business by taking advantage of 
our great volume of transit and 
collection items, the largest han- 
dled by any bank in the country. 


Add your load to ours. Let us 
give you a lift. We are going 
your way. 


All items received at par. 


— 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits . . $53,400,000 
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A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 
of banking business of every description. Together with its 
affiliations it operates over 2400 branches in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in 
all parts of the world. The Bank has offices in the Atlantic 
Liners Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign 
branch office at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for 
the use and convenience of visitors in London. 


AMERICAN DEPARTMENT: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
































Commercial Bank of Greece 


(A Limited Liability Company registered in Athens) 


Head Office: Athens 


BRANCHES 
Piraeus, Argos, Pyrgos, Patras, Corfu, Cephalonia, Nauplia, Vostizza, 
Calamata, Syra, Chio, Candia, Volo, Salonica, Larissa, Triccala, 
Mytilene, Canea, Zante, Plomari, Tripolitza, Rethymo, 
Cavalla, Carditza and Prevesa 


ASSOCIATED BANK in LONDON 


The Commercial Bank of The Near East, Ltd. 


4 London Wall Buildings, E. C. 2 
with branches in CONSTANTINOPLE and ALEXANDRIA 


Correspondents in the principal towns of Greece and in foreign countries 
throughout the world 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
Collections, Letters of Credit, Cable Transfers, Current 
and Term Deposits, Ete. 


Capital and Reserves . . Dr. 1,06,830,089 


of the above Dr. 25,000,000 are represented by assets worth £1,000,000 at Dr. 25 per £ 
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lL. LARGE NUMBER OF BANKS now using the 


Illinois Merchants Trust Company for their Chicago business 
denotes the high esteem in which this institution is held in 


banking circles—both in this country and throughout the world. 





ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital & Surplus 45 Million Dollars 








CHICAGO 
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LIMITED 

Established 1833 
($5=£1) 
Subscribed Capital - - -  $218,085,400 
Paid-Up Capital - - - - - 47,397,080 
Reserve Fund - - = = = 47,397,080 







Head Office: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E. C. 2 
UNION BANK OFFICE: 2 Princes Street, London, E. C. 2 





OVER 1,200 OFFICES in ENGLAND and WALES 





The Bank offers special facilities for the conduct of accounts 
of Overseas Banks 





AFFILIATED BANKS 
COUTTS & CO., GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 
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Write for our new catalogue describing books 
that you need for your banking library 







BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Toe Bankers Pusuisnine Co. 


71 Murray Street, New York, U.S.A. 
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Chartered 1836 


IRARD TRUST COMPANY | 
in Philadelphia offers its ser- 

7" vices as Depositary under Reorgan- 

ization Agreements and as Transfer 

Agent or Registrar for the securities 

of corporations. 








The Company will be glad to act 
jointly with institutions in other 
Cities. ~ 


Corporate Trusts 
$1,450,000,000 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


AND CHESTNUT STREETS + - PHILADELP 
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BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


Head Office: 54, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Formerly 
ed b 
Royal Charter, 1836 THE COLONIAL BANK sg P07" Satiament, 1925 
with which are amalgamated 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 
THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN BANK LIMITED 


Capital authorised £10,000,000 
Capital subscribed £ 6,975,500 
Capital paid up £ 4,975,500 
Reserve Fund £ 1,250,000 
Uncalled Capital ....£ 2,000,000 
London Offices: 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2; 
37-39, King William Street, E.C.4; 

111, St. Martin’s Lane, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. 
Other Offices: 
LIVERPOOL—25, Castle Street. Manchester—21, York Street. 
HAMBURG—Adolphsplatz 4. 

NEW YORK (Agency)—44, Beaver Street. 


With over 400 Branches in 
British West Indies, British Guiana, Egypt and the Sudan, Transvaal, Rhodesia, Cape 
Province, Natal, Orange Free State, British West Africa, Swaziland, Portuguese East 
Africa, South West Africa, Tanganyika, Nyasaland, Kenya Colony, Uganda, Malta, 
Gibraltar, Palestine and the Mauritius. 


The Bank acts as Correspondent for Home, Colonial and Foreign Banks 

















BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


BANKERS TO THE NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL £7,561,238 





Paid up Capital, as at 31st March 1927 . £6,529,185 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits . . 3,609,655 


£10,138,840 











Aggregate Assets at 31st March 1927 . £48,860,540 


HEAD OFFICE: : LONDON OFFICE: 


WELLINGTON, N. Z. 1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 


Branches and Agencies in Over 220 Points in New Zealand 
And at Melbourne, Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales; Suva and Levuka, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 


Negotiates and Collects Bills of Exchange, drawn or payable in New Zealand, Australia, 
Fiji or Samoa. ISSUES DRAFTS and makes Telegraphic Transfers. Undertakes 2&!! 
description of Banking Business connected with Australasia. 
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 Cotesion 


> ge i in Cuba 


The officers in charge of the Collection Departments of our 
various Cuban Branches are experienced and competent, and 
have a thorough knowledge of local conditions and the Spanish 
language. Items entrusted to ug receive prompt and careful 
attention. 

Branches in Cuba as follows: 


Havana, 4 Branches 
Camaguey 
Cienfuegos 
Manzanillo 
Santiago de Cuba 


Correspondents at all other points in the Island. 


Enquiries should be addressed either to our Havana Branch 


or New York Agency, 49 Wall Street. 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


Capital . . . R - $10,000,000 
Reserve ‘ : ‘ 20,000,000 
Total Assets over . ‘ - 265,000,000 


New York Agency: 49 Wall Street 
P. W. Murphy, F. W. Murray, Agents 
Branches also at Boston and Chicago 
London, Eng., Branch— 
108 Old Broad Street, E. C. 2 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


formerly the 


BANK OF LIVERPOOL & MARTINS LTD. 
with which is incorporated the 


LANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE BANK LTD. 


Head Office: 7, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
London Office: 68, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
Manchester District Office: 43 SPRING GARDENS, MANCHESTER. 


Figures on Completion of Amalgamation: 


Capital Subscribed $103,955,600 
Capital Paid Up and Reserves 38,597,925 
Deposits, etc 417,395,260 


565 BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES. 


All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and Foreign 
Exchange Business Transacted. 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agent for Foreign Banks 


on usual Terms 


























Commerz-und Privat- Bank 
Aktiengesellschaft 


(Established 1870) 


HAMBURG-BERLIN 


and 


Over three hundred branches and agencies throughout 
Germany 


Capital - - R.M. 60,000,000 
Surplus about R.M. 35,000,000 





All Banking Transactions 





Extensive Trade Information Service 





Cable address for main offices and branches 


|“ HANSEATIC” | 








Represented in New York by Konrad von Ilberg, 50 Broadway 
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Banca Nazionale di Credito 


Capital Lit. 300,000,000 
Surplus - - - = “ 50,000,000 
Deposits (Dec. 30th, 1927) about “2,000,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: MILAN, ITALY 


Over 60 Branches and Agencies Throughout Italy 


ROME OFFICE 
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| The Sumitomo Bank, Leite 


Cable address: **Sumitbank” pce, A 1912 
(Successors to The Sumitomo Bank) 


Capital Subscribed . . Yen 70,000,000 
Capital paid up . . “ 50,000,000 


Head Office: OSAKA, JAPAN 


N. YATSUSHIRO, Esq., Chief Managing Director 
K.OHDAIRA, Managing Director K. KAGA, Managing Director 


New York Agency, 149 Broadway, New York 
G. HIGASHI, Agent 


HOME OFFICES 


Osaka (18) Tokyo (15) Yokohama Kobe (3) Kyoto (3) Niihama 

Shimonoseki Moji Hiroshima (2) Hakata Yanai Onomichi 

Kurume Kure Wakamatsu Kokura Nagoya Kumamoto 
Okayama 


Foreign Branches-— Shanghai, New York, London, Hankow, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Bombay 
Affiliated Banks—The Sumitomo Bank of Hawaii, Ltd., Honolulu, T. H.; The Sumitomo 
Bank of Seattle, Seattle, Wash.; and The Sumitomo Bank of California, Sacramento, Cal. 
Bankers—National City Bank of New York, New York; 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd. London; Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank, Ltd., Paris. 


Correspondents in All Important Places at Home and Abroad 


The Bank buys, sells and receives for collection Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers; issues 
Commercial and Travellers Letters of Credit available in all important parts of the 
world, and acts as Trustee for Mortgage Bond, besides doing general Banking Business, 











THE MITSUI BANK, LTD. 


Capital Subscribed... . . - « Yen 100,000,000.00 
Capital Paid-Up .... . . « Yen 60,000,000.00 
Reserve Funds (Dec. 1927). - « « Yen 61,000,000.00 


Head Office: TOKYO, JAPAN 


(No. 5 Honkawayacho, Nihonbashi-ku) 
President 
G. MITSUI, Esq. 
Managing Directors 
S. IKEDA, Esq. N. KIKUMOTO, Esq. 
H. KAMESHIMA, Esq. R. IMAI, Esq. 


New York Agency, 61 Broadway, New York City 


Home Branches: 


Fukuoka, Hiroshima, Kobe, Kyoto, Marunouchi (Tokyo), Moji, 
Nagasaki, Nagoya, Nihonbashi (Tokyo), Osaka (4), Otaru, 
Shimonoseki, Wakamatsu (Kyushu), Yokohama 
Foreign Branches: 

Bombay London New York ° Shanghai Sourabaya 
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Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij. 


(NETHERLANDS TRADING SOCIETY). 


Established by Royal Charter A.D. 18:24. 


BANKERS 


Capital Paid up £.80,000,000 Neth. Currency (£6,666,666 ) 
Statutory Reserve Fund... f.40,000,000 “ ” (£3,333,333) 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM. 


Branches in HOLLAND: ROTTERDAM, THE HAGUE. 

Branches in the NETHERLANDS INDIES: BATAVIA, SOURA- 
BAYA, SAMARANG, MEDAN, and further Principal Ports. 

Branches in the STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, BRITISH INDIA, 


CHINA and JAPAN: SINGAPORE, PENANG, RANGOON, CAL- 
CUTTA, BOMBAY, HONGKONG, SHANGHAI and KOBE. 


Grant Drafts and Issue Letters of Credit on all their Branches and 
Correspondents in the East, on the Continent, on Great 
Britain, Africa, America and Australia, and transact 
Banking Business of every description. 


LONDON CORRESPONDENTS : 
The National Provincial Bank, Ltd.,. LONDON. 
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| The Union Bank of Australia, Limited 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


CAPITAL AUTHORIZED £12,000,000 
CAPITAL ISSUED £10,500,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL £3,500,000 
500, ,750,000 
RESERVE FUND 24'280,000|(2ether = 
RESERVE LIABILITY of Proprietors £7,000,000 


Head Office—71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Manager—W. A. LAING Assistant Manager—G. 8. GODDEN 
Secretary—F. H. McINTYRE 


197 Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, viz.:— 


In Victoria, 47; South Australia, 15; New South Wales, 45; Western Australia, 21; 
Queensland, 18; Tasmania, 3; New Zealand, 48. 














Agents and Correspondents in all parts of the World 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description of 
Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. 


Bills negotiated or sent for collection. Commercial and Circular Credits 
issued available throughout the World. 
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GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


(Established 1753.) Registered with unlimited liability 1885. 
incorporating 
Child & Co. — and — Holt & Co. 
(Established before 1600) (Established 1809) 
BANKERS 
Army and Air Force Agents Navy and Prize Agents 


Managing Partners 
LORD WOLVERTON LAURENCE CURRIE HILLINGDON 
pane The Hon. Sir H. A. ?o7 wor K.C 
jier-General A. _ XWELL. C.B., C.M.G., Ds 0. 
ERIC GORE” BROWNE, D.S FREDERICK WILLIAM FANE 
MARTIN BRUMMOND VESEY HOLT 
Head Office: 67, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Childs Branch: |, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E. C. 4 


Holts Branch: 3 & 4, WHITEHALL PLACE, LONDON, S. W. | 
The Bank, which is represented by Agents and Correspondents in all the principal 


Cities and Towns of the United Kingdom and throughout the World, conducts 
every description of Banking business, both British and Foreign. 


Letters of Credit issued. Home and Foreign Credits established. 
Executorships and Trusteeships undertaken. 
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—this book stands alone——“ a thorough and 
systematic treatise in a field as yet virtually un- 
touched.”—American Banker. 


it will tell you how 
the Par Clearance System 
affects your bank 


—whether you charge exchange or remit at par. If you 
charge exchange, the system is taking away some of your 
profits by driving your customers to par remitting banks. 
It you remit at par, the exchange-charging banks are 
taking an unfair advantage of you, by charging exchange 
on their own checks, and collecting yours at par. Do 
you know how the par clearance system originated? Do 
you know the economic saving it has accomplished? Do 
you know how widespread it is? You need all these facts 
to make a rational decision whether your bank shall con- 
tinue its present policy or change. You will find them in 


The Clearing and Collection of Checks 


By WALTER E. SPAHR 


You can order this book on 5 days’ approval from the 
$7.50 Bankers Publishing Co., 71 Murray St., N. Y. $7.50 
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of Australia. 


(Guaranteed by the Commonwealth Government) 


Sir Robert Gibson, K. B. 
(chairman) 
R. S. Drummond, Esq. 
Sir Samuel Hordern, Kt. 
J. Mackenzie Lees, Esq. 
J. T. Heathershaw, Esq. 
E. C. Riddle, Esq. / 
R. B. W. McComas, Esq. 
C. H. Reading, Esq. 
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BALANCES HELD AT DECEMBER 3ist, 1927 


Genera! Bank and Rural Dept. Deposits. me, 524,890 
Other Items 459,665 
Savings Bank Deposits...............- ase'rae. 055 
Note Issue Department 259,166,130 


| 
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725,870,740 
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in the principal towns of Australia 
and in London (36-41 New Broad 
Street and Australia House, Strand) and 
has Agents and Correspondents through- 
out the world. Banking and Exchange 


business of every description transacted. 


y | ‘HE Bank has established Branches 
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Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia 
Service 


Bills negotiated or collected. 


Drafts may be drawn by or 
upon foreign Banks direct. 

Letters of Credit. 

Cable Remittances. 

Encashment of British, 


American and Canadian 
currency at ruling rates. 














E. C. RIDDLE, 


Head Office: CoA 


MARTIN PLACE, SYDNEY } 
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THE 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LTD. 


sieniaik iiiidaaie With its 480 well distributed offices 
MELBOURNE provides a complete banking service 

— throughout Australia, and is well 
Chief Manager: equipped for the transaction of all 


E. H. WREFORD ; x 
classes of foreign business. 
Deputy Chief Manager: 
JAMES WILSON 


_ 





Chief Inspector: 
J. A. G. HADLEY 


; on Authorised Capital (G $5to £1) $50,000,000 
Foreign Department: Capital Paid Up - - $25,000,000 


E. J. OSBORNE Reserve Fund and Profits 
wan Brought Forward - $15,280,895 


7 LOTHBURY. Ecz Total Assets March 1927 - $214,548,630 











* English, Scottish & Australian Bank, | 


Limited. 
Authorized Capital . . - . « « $25,000,000 
Paid-up Capital . . . . $15,000,000 
Further Liability of Shareholders. . «+ $10,000,000 
Reserve Fund .. (ee ae « ee 


HEAD OFFICE :—5, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3, 
and 414 Branches and Agencies in Australia. 
Chief Office in Aystralia—Collins Street, Melbourne. 








BANKING AND EXCHANGE BUSINESS of every description transacted 
with Australia. BILLS NEGOTIATED or sent for COLLECTION 
REMITTANCES made by TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFER. WOOL 
and PRODUCE CREDITS arranged. LETTERS of CREDIT and 
DRAFTS issued on all the Branches of the Bank. 


Chief Agents in United States: 
NEW YORK . ... Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
” The Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
First National Bank. 
Crocker-First National Bank. 
..*« The Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
E. M. JANION, Manager. 
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HE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835) 
Paid-up Capital - - - - - -£4,000,000 
Reserve Fund- - - - - - -£3,850,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 

under the Charter - - - -£4,000,000 
£11,850,000 
Head Office, 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E. C. 2 
EDMUND GODWARD, Manager 
West End Branch, 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W. C. 2 


Branches in Australia 
Victoria, Contd. N.S. Wales, Contd. 





Gems 


VICTORIA Queensland, Cont 
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Melbourne ; 394 & 
396 Collins St, ; 384 
Elizabeth St.; 558 
Bourke St. West; 71 
Collins St. East 

Brunswick 


Tg 
Collingwood 
Elstern wick 
Footscray 
Malvern 
Middle Brighton 
Northcote 
Port Melbourne 
Prahran 
Ripponlea 
St. Kilda 
Willlametown 
Yarraville 

Bairnsdale 
Ballarat 
Benalla 
Bendigo 
Bright 


g 
Castlemaine 
Charito: 


Euroa 
Fish Creek 
Foster 
Geelong 
Horsham 
Katamatite 


Wellington 
Ashbarton 
Auckland 
Blenheim 
Christehureh 
Dannevirke 


Numurkah 

Port Fairy (Belfast) 
Rutherglen 

St. James 

Sale 

Shepparton 

Stawell 
Strathmerton 
Tallangatta 

Teran, 


alwa 

Warracknabeal 
Warragul 
Warrnambool 
Wedderburn 
Welshpool 
Wycheproof 
Yackandandah 
Yarram 
Yarrawonga 
FEDERAL CAP- 

ITAL TERRITORY 

Canberra 


NEW SO. WALES 
Sydney: Martin 
Place; 85 Pitt St.; 
555 George St. So.; 
Wentworth Ave.; 
236 William Street 
Bondi Junction 
Castlereagh St. 
Hurstville 
Kogarah 
Leichhardt 
Marrickville 
Ci) ney 
(84 Mount 8t.) 
Petersham 
Albury 
Ballina 
Bathurst 
Bega 


Bellingen 
Berrigan 
Blayney 
Broken Hill 
Cessnock 
Cootamundra 
Corowa 
Crook well 
Deniliquin 
Dorrigo 
Dubbo 
Forbes 
Glen Innes 
Goulburn 
Grafton 
Grenfell 





Maitland (West) 
Maitland (East) 


oree 
Murwillumbah 
Muswellbrook 
Narrabri 
Narromine 
Newcastle 
Nowra 
Orange 
Parkes 
Peak Hill 
South Grafton 
Stroud 
Tamworth 
Tullamore 
Wagga-Waggea 
Wee Waa 
Conk 
QUEENSLAND 

Brisbane 

Fortitude Valley 

Cairns 


Charters Towers 
Cooyar 


Branches in New Zealand 


Gisborne Marton 
asterton 











[atamata 
- orrinsville 


Crow’s Nest 
Herberton 
Hughenden 


——_ 


akey 
Richmond 
Rockhampton 
Roma 
Toogoolawah 


Toowoomba 

Townsville 

SO. AUSTRALIA 
Adelaide 

Kooringa 

Mount Barker 

Port Lincoln 

Port Pirie 

Wirrabara 

W. AUSTRALIA 
Perth 

Alban 

Beverley 

Bunbury 

Fremantle 

Gnowangerup 

Kalgoorlie 
oora 

Northam 

Wagin 

Wickepin 

TASMANIA 
Hobart 

Burnie 

Deloraine 

Devonport 

pe 

s 





Ulverstore 
Wynyaré 


Te Puke 


Timaru 
Upper Hutt 
Waipawa 
Waipukuraa 
Wairoa 


apier 
Rerwon7on 

(Auckland) z= 
Palmerston Nth. Temuka 
Principal Correspondents in North America 


UNITED STATES, Contd.: 


National City Bank of New York 

Continental Nat. Bk & Tr, Co. vf Chicago 

Ilhnois Merchants Trust Uo.. Ch ‘0 

National Bank of the Republic. Chicago 

Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia 

Wells we & Ur on st Co., Ban 
ne 


Dunedin 
Eltham 
Featherston 
Feilding 


Wanganui 
Waverley 
Whakatane 
Whangarei 





CANADA: 
Bank of Montreal 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 
UNITED STATES: 
Bank of New York & Trust Co., New York 
Hanover National Bank, New York 
National Bank of Commerce, New York 
Offer facilities for the transaction of every description of Banking Business in Australia 
and New Zealand. Negotiate or Collect Bills. Issue Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of 
Credit and Drafts, also Circular Notes and Circular Credits, on all parts of the world 
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| STANDARD BANK 


OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


(with which is incorporated the 
AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION, LIMITED) 


Bankers to the Government of the Union of South Africa 
in Cape Province; to the Imperial Government in 
South Africa; and to the Administration of Rhodesia. 


Authorised Capital £10,000,000 
Subscribed Capital £8,916,660 

* Paid-Up Capital £2,229,165 
Reserve Fund £2,893,335 
Uncalled Capital £6,687,495 
£11,809,995 

















BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 





HEAD OFFICE: 10, Clements Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 4. 


London Wall Branch : 63, London Wall, E. C. 2 
West End Branch: 9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2 (Oppesite the Reyal Colonial Institute) 
Hamburg Agency : Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., 49-53, Schauenburgerstrasse 


Branches and Agencies Throughout 
SOUTH, SOUTH WEST and EAST AFRICA 


New York Agency: 67 Wall Street 


ROWLAND SMITH, Agent 
Also representing \ Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. 
in New York ( Bank of New South Wales 





The New York Agency 


ofters to Bankers and Merchants throughout the United States and 
Canada its unsurpassed service for facilitating trade with 
the markets of Africa, Australia and New Zealand. 


CQHES AND AGENCIFE & 
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ESTABLISHED 1817 


BANK of NEW SOUTH 





AUSTRALIA 





Paid-up Capital - - 
Reserve Fund - - 


Reserve Liability of 


Proprietors - - 


$37,409,800 
28,250,000 









37,409,800 
$103,069,600 
Aggregate Assets, 30th Sept., 1927, $438,905,640 

OSCAR LINES, General Manager 









































ManpaTeD TERRITORY % 
GELEBES OF NEW GUINEA—2 Brancues Gilbert (**. / 
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Head Office—George St., Sydney London Office—29 Threadneedle St., E. C. 
516 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


In all Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua, Mandated Territory of New Guinea and London 
Cable remittances made to and drafts drawn on Foreign Places DIRECT } 
Foreign Bills Negotiated and Collected. Letters of Credit Issued. 
NEGOTIABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
The bank collects for and undertakes the agency of other banks and transacts every 
description of Australian Banking Business 


« Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 
gents in New YOrk 2° National City Bank of New York 
National Bank of Commerce in New York 
Agents in San Francisco, Bank of California National Association, Crocker First 
National Bank and Anglo and London Paris National Bank 
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Main Office 
140 Broadway 


WE invite accounts of banks, corporations, firms 

and individuals, affording them in addition 
to every financing facility, the varied services of a 
banking and trust institution of international scope. 


Guaranty “Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
































GARAGE FACILITIES 


A New Development in Service 
for Bank Customers 


The Ist Garage, capacity 800 cars, 
has been built into the second unit 


of the First National Bank. Its 


parking privileges are now extended 
to customers of the bank, tenants 
and their clients. This new service 
is typical of the progressiveness 
which has characterized First 
National Bank policies 
since 1863. 


FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


IN DETROIT 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 
OF DETROIT, INC. 

















BANK of the MANHATTAN COMPANY 


CHARTERED SS 1799 


40 WALL STREET, New York City 


Union Square Orrice Mapison Avenve OFFice 


Broadway at 16th St. Madison Ave. at 43rd St. 


47 offices conveniently located throughout the Boroughs of 
Manhattan, Queens and Brooklyn 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $31,000,000 
Total Resources over $300,000,000 








FRENCH AMERICAN 


BANKING CORPORATION 


67-69 William Street 
New York City 


Acceptance credits in dollars and foreign currencies 


Complete banking facilities for foreign trade 
Deposit accounts in foreign currencies solicited 


Capital .. ossse-: See 
Surplas and Undivided Profits os « « « eee 











THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF eee 


AAA 


HEAD OFFICE - rR; BANDS _ TORONTO, CANADA 


Close working < ‘ Yer S “ og Withee h ig Bente in Australia 
and New Zealand. SSE 


ye 
NEW YORK OFFICE x. xe 16 EXCHANGE PLACE 
Agents—C. J. Stephenson, J. Morton and P. H. Nowers 
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